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BUILT ON KNOWLEDGE «+ «- 


The success and growth of the petroleum industry is explained in part by its constant 
pursuit of knowledge in all areas of the physical and social sciences. The petroleum industry’s — 
ability to combine and utilize this varied knowledge is proven by 
Fp, ae the skill in which it handles its international affairs. Here the wise 
. policy of fairness and mutual benefits to all parties prevails. Adhering to 

this policy, Kellogg International Corporation, engineers and builders 
of oil refineries, have worked for many years for and with the 
petroleum industy in developing its excellent 
imternational relations. In recent months the staff 

at Kellogg House, London, has had assignments in 
Belgium, Iraq, Australia, South Africa, France, Italy and 
Great Britain. The problem of designing complicated 
petroleum refining units to be operated in remote areas 

. . . the mammoth task of procuring materials and 

equipment and getting them to the construction 

site on time . . . and the even greater problem of 
constructing the refining units and auxiliary buildings . . . can 
be solved only by men who are both technically proficient 
and trained to think in international terms. To assist 
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Kellogg International Corporation engineers to develop 
technically and at the same time develop their ability to work 
harmoniously in all areas of the world, these men are assigned 

for periods of service with The M. W. Kellogg Company in the United States and to new 
refining units built by the Kellogg organization in various parts of the globe. 

As refining capacity is expanded, Kellogg International Corporation is uniquely placed to serve 
the international petroleum industry. 


Kellogg International Corporation 


j KELLOGG HOUSE + CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQ. LONDON + W.1. 





SOCIETE KELLOGG + PARIS 

THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD + TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION + NEW YORK 
COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA + RIO DE JANEIRO 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA + CARACAS 


SUBSIDIARIES OF 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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CLEVELAND 


Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of a types of structural steelwork 
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EVERTAUT present D.A.P. the 
newest, most advanced design of 
office file with the most ecoromi- 
cal and space-saving method of 
storage. 


A New Lateral 


FILING SYSTEM 
with 8 Big Features 


EVERTAUT 
AP FILE 


— 
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1. Economy of space. 
2. sents with its own support. 
3. major scrapping of 
bn equipment to install. 
j 4. Adaptable for use anywhere. 
—|= 5. Ingenious classification and 
if signalling system. 
6. Better visibility. 
7. Better accessibility. 


stands on its own! 8 Econoray in initial cost. 


D.A.P Files are available in 
Quarto and Foolscap sizes 
with a full range of index 
strips and coloured slides for 
clarity of identification. File- 
store cabinets can be nested 
together to any height. A 
stand fitted with domes or 
castors for mobility is also 
available. Filestore shelving is 
built up from standard light 
type of shelving. 


EXCLUSIVE 
ANY-ANGLE 
VISIBILITY 


The unorthodox design en- 
ables all files to be easily seen 
in the cabinet at the same 
time from any angle. 
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; Save space 
Filestore Shelving units from P 

£8 2.7 (400 file capacity) and time work 
Filing Cabinets from £6.0.2, money with 
including tax. From all main 


office equipment dealers. 


Send for full details and illustrated ne oe D ALP. FILES and 
EVERTAUT LIMITED, WALSALL ROAD, 
PERRY BARR BIRMINGHAM, 228. FILESTORE 
see it in ow 
London Showrooms: KINGSWAY, W.C.2, EQUIPMENT 


















There’s news . . . excellent news . . . for every 
One interested in al'-purpose adding-calculators. Monroe models 
in this category, both hand and electrically operated machines, 
have been restyled and re-designed to give simpler, smoother, 
faster operation than ever before. These new LN’s and LA7’s are 
streets ahead of anything else in their class. But there’s more to 
it than this. Improved production methods, geared to the growing 


demand for this type of calculator, have actually enabled us to 
reduce prices, 


This is the LN-160 


- «. 4n entirely new model incorporating all the 
latest improvements and precision-built to give an 


incomparably smooth and satisfying action. Test it for yourself, 


It may well prove to be perfectly adequate for all 
your requirements though it costs only £85! 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company Ltd. 
Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


COVent Garden 0211 
Panton 





Miss Monroe's excited, 

She's highly delighted, 

At news that will soon be the talk of the 
town... LN’s! LA7’s! 

They're new and . . . good heavens! 

Their quality’s UP and their prices are DOWNI 


4 
: 
Please write for full specifications. . ~ : a ool 
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You'll learn what passenger comfort means when you fly in these wonderful Super-G 
Constellations! Meals to remember nostalgically, long after you've landed . . . service 
that anticipates your needs . . . nights of deep, dreamless sleep in fully reclining foam- 
soft Sleeperchairs. The extra space in this great new Super-G Censtellation allows us 


I Tourer 1st Class, West 
| from San Francisco or 
| Vancouver to Australia 
and New Zealand—or 
1 Eastby the QANTAS/B.O.A.C. Kangareo 
: ; : , via the Middle East, India and 
to provide a full Sleeperchair for every Ist class passenger, and, on the Pacific route, to ry Asia. Also Sydney to Far East and 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


South Africa. 

* * * 
Tickets and advice from appointed 
Travel Agents, any B.O.A.C. office 
and Qantas, 69 Piccadilly, W.1 
MAY fair 9200. 


offer a limited number of sleeping berths in addition. 
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in association with B.O.A.C. and T.E.A.L 

















HICK HARGREAVES 


The name to remember 


“; | when you require 


ROTARY 
COMPRESSORS & 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Capacities ‘rom 30—2,000 c.f.m 











. | a —_—$ - — PO ea A a ON, GAIT Ree alas RRS. «Se a 
! 
Let us be frank... | 
Good cigarettes are expensive. Quite expensive enough in | FEED WATER 
our estimation. We are resolved, therefore, not to allow the I DE AERATORS 
: additional tax on cigarettes to increase the price of Abdulla I Capacities from 20,000—450,000 Ibs. /hr 
NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA : ] 
Twenty Numser- Seven will still cost no more than four j 
shillings. We shall lose much of ouf normal profit. That is our : 





contribution: and we-shall be asking you, for your part, to 
accept an infinitesimal reduction in the length of your cigarettes. , 
A reduction of one millimetre, less than half the thickness of a STEAM JET VACUUM 























matchstick—sominute,infact,astobeunnoticeable. Thequality ! EQUIPMENT 
of the cigarettes remains unchanged . . . superlative as always. ! 1 and 2 stage for vacua up to 29” Hg. 
! 3 and 4 stage for absolute pressures 
down to | mm.Hg. or less. 
NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA 
sTiLt 4/- | HICK HARGREAVES & CO., LTD. 
: EST VIRGINIA * ¢ SOHO IRONWORKS ‘ BOLTON 
-ABDULLA ~ } {MAKE THE B T | H.134 London Office: 1 Lancaster Place . W.C.2 
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How one.man helped British Ermeto 
with evaluation and control 


Mr. S. A. Gardner (right), director and 
secretary of the British Ermeto Cor- 
poration, discusses their new system 
of stock accounting with Mr. P. Hook, 
the Burroughs expert. Based on two 
Burroughs typewriter calculating ma- 
chines, this system led to important 
savings by giving more accurate ard 
frequent stock figures. 


HE British Ermeto Corporation 

specializes in high-pressure valves 
and couplings ; markets them all over the 
world. With a rapidly growing business, 
the management decided last year that 
they needed more frequent and accurate 
interim accounts. The main difficulty 
was the evaluation and control of stock ; 
millions of parts move through the fac- 
tory every year. 

Ermeto asked advice from Burroughs, 
who sent Mr. P. Hook, one of their ex- 
perts on modern mechanized accounting, 
to look into the problem. He discussed it 
in detail with Mr. S. A. Gardner, director 
and secretary of Ermeto, and members of 


of stocks 


their accounting staff. The solution they 
found was based on two Burroughs type- 
writer calculating machines. 

The new system involves standard cost- 
ing of all items of stock. The machines 
give the amounts of stock, with both 
quantity and value. Figures are now 
produced in record time. And Ermeto 
have been able to make considerable 
inventory savings in components and 
slow-moving raw materials. They arenow 
installing further Burroughs machines to 
handle production control. 

Whatever your business, if you have an 
accounting problem, the Burroughs man 
can help. An expert on modern account- 





ing systems, he is well able to work with 
your accountants. Backed by Burroughs’ 
world-wide experience, he will make a 
full analysis and suggest the most eco- 
nomical, workable solution. If he thinks 
no change advisable, he will say so; if 
he does recommend a change, he will 
make a detailed plan and help you get it 
working. Call in the Burroughs man— 
you're committed to nothing. His advice 
is free. 

Burroughs make the world’s widest 
range of business machines. You'll find 
your local Burroughs office in the tele- 
phone book. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Ltd., 356-366 Oxford St., London, W.1. 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE ON MODERN ACCOUNTING METHODS 


CALL IN THE ¢;jurroughs MAN 
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Smokeless heat 


A careless stoker can waste a miner’s daily coal output. 
Simultaneously, he pollutes the air. He spreads disease and causes considerable 
expense to the nation. He dissipates a potential export value. 
Yet, he cannot burn coke or gas other than smokelessly. 
Engineers at your Area Gas Board have a wealth of information at your 
disposal on the efficient and smokeless generation of heat. And remember, 
coal tar products form the basis of our organic chemical industry. 
Yes, the Gas Industry certainly makes the best use of the Nation’s coal. 


WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS —The Gas Industry appreciates the needs of individual 
consumers for prompt service and for advice which accords 
with the customer’s special circumstances and requirements, 
Each Area Gas Board offers efficient service to users of 
gas-fired equipment and can give expert advice based upon 
the pooled knowledge of all the Boards and of gas users In 
other countries. 


-—— CONSULT YOUR AREA GAS BOARD 





ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL 
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“COMBINE. THEIR 
OWN FACE LOTIONS 


Wonderful Ingram Shaving Creams — Lather 
and Brushless—the only pair that combine the 
cool comfort of their own face lotion. For the 
most bracing shaves ever, ask for Ingram! 


coo. LATHER 


The original Ingram, first in the 

field with a mentholated lotion for a cool, 
soothing shave. Concentrated for economy, 
Ingram gives a lot of lather 


c00t BRUSHLESS 


Worthy rival to Ingram Lather, this new 
Brushless Ingram gives you the same coolness 

and comfort. The mentholated lotion protects 
your face from sting or bite all through the shave. 


INGRAM THE ORIGINAL MENTHOLATED SHAVING CREAIA 













they saw this man — 
multiplied exports by four ° 


If you’d mentioned export credit insurance to this firm 
before 1951 they’d have answered ‘ What’s it got to do with us? 
We know all our customers and we can trust them to 
pay up’. Then the E.C.G.D. man called and they agreed, a bit 
grudgingly, to see him. He asked them what they’d do 
if their customers’ governments blocked payment, and he told 
them that anyway credit insurance had a positive side to 
it. It would give them the security they needed to go after new 
customers. They took some convincing — but in the end 
they took out a policy too. Now they’re glad of it. Within four 
years they’ve raised exports of their product—scientific 
apparatus—from {£9,000 to £37,000 worth—a fourfold increase! 
Perhaps you're an exporter, and perhaps you’re saying 
now ‘*That’s all very well, but what’s export credit insurance 
got to go with me?’ The E.C.G.D. man will be 
calling on you. Se¢ him. He’ll tell you. 


@ This is a true story, but because business between 
E.C.G.D. and exporters is strictly confidential any details 
which could identify the exporter have been left out. 


aC-G-D 


E.C.G.D. is a Government Department set up to help exporters. 
Its services are fully —— in the booklet-—‘ Payment Secured’. 
‘rite for a free copy. 








EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 
HEAD OFFICE : $9 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, 
BRADFORD, LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, NEWCASTLE, BELPAST. 
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COSIMO DE’ MEDICI (1389-1464) 
“Uncrowned king of Florence”, Cosimo 
brought to full power the European network 
of commerce and finance — amongst fie first of 
its kind — which his father had initiated. The 
drawing is after a cast in the British Museum. 
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resources of each unit are integrated fr 6* 

, = ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
with the massive reserves of the centre... Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 


. a s THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD * EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD 
here is the ideal picture of 


THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD * REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD + BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD 
, , HOLOPLAST LTD * REED FLONG LTD 
; industrial strength. POWELL LANGE MANUPACTURING €O. LTD 
‘ B. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD ~- REED PAPER SALES LTD 


Head Office: 103 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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Lessons of Poznan 


ARSHAL TITO’S reconciliation with Moscow and the revolt 

in Poznan are related events, two manifestations of the 

change that has been at work throughout the Soviet orbit 
since Stalin’s death. Tito’s visit to Moscow illustrates the extent te 
which Stalin’s heirs have revised not only their master’s methods of 
dealing with smaller communist countries, but also his very concept 
of what a satellite should be. The Poznan rising is evidence of the 
explosive forces which such a revision can release. 

At the height of the cold war, from 1949 onwards, the very mention 
of a country’s “own road to socialism” was a punishable crime, 
branding the bold spokesman as a traveller on the heretical road that 
led to Belgrade. With President Tito’s visit to Moscow, Titoism has 
ceased to be a heresy. True, it never at any time involved the scrap- 
ping of communism or the abandonment of one-party rule. It would 
be wrong to see, in Jugoslavia or in eastern Europe, an evolution 
towards any political systc:n remotely acceptable to the liberal ideas 
of the west. Titoism was, rather, a national revolt against Moscow’s 
orders which broadened out into a rejection of the dictation of ideas 
by Stalin. 

By how much has the situation changed since Stalin’s death? The 
communiqué published at the close of the Moscow talks accepted 
Titoism as orthodox, and actually made it a heresy to question the 
concept of “ own roads to socialism.” In recent months Mr Khrush- 
chev and his colleagues have apparently been urging the eastern 
European leaders to seek their own remedies and solve their own 
problems. Yet, scarcely had Marshal Tito on his way home left 
Bucharest—once the Cominform seat from which the denunciation 
had come, his visit thus marking symbolically the end of the schism 
—when the Poznan cannonade began. 

For eastern Europe the dismantling of Stalinism is really a dual 
process. The countries are groping after their own identity, while 
simultaneously throwing the fetters of Stalinist doctrine on to the 
historical scrap-heap. The forces unleashed by the “ thaw,” as this 
process has come to be called, have never represented as great a threat 
to the foundations of Soviet society as to the communist regimes of 
eastern Europe, for reasons which are obvious. Although the doc- 
trine of the Russian revolution came from the west, the revolution 
itself came from within Russia, and it has lasted nearly forty years 
already. During this period Russian society has been torn apart and 
reshaped, and new generations brought up to whom the status of 
the free, property-owning peasant is as little known as that of the 
landlord or the merchant. In eastern Europe, though it could rely 
on degrees of support which varied from one country to another, 
the revolution was not an indigenous force but a ready-made product 
imported in the luggage of the victorious Soviet Army. (President 
Tito’s position as a successful resistance leader was quite exceptional 
and largely explains his strength.) The last ten years have not been 
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enough to uproot all remnants of the past, all old con- 
victions and longings. Over wide areas the Catholic 
Church still claims the allegiance of a large part of the 
population. The land, except in Bulgaria, is still largely 
in the hands of peasant smallholders suspicious of a 
regime philosophically committed to their elimination. 
The Poznan outburst has now shown that the industrial 
working class is not immune from discontent, either. 


* 


Poland has a long romantic tradition of desperate 
struggle in seemingly lost causes. Yet this is not the 
only reason why the first explosion should have taken 
place there. Poland is the best test-tube for the study 
of the metamorphosis of a satellite, because it is there 
that the experiment has gone furthest. Throughout 
the postwar period Polish Communist rulers, heirs of 
leaders executed in Stalin’s jails, showed a greater reluc- 
tance in carrying out Moscow’s orders than did other 
satellite bosses. Rajk, Kostov and Slansky had been 
executed, but the rehabilitation of Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
the disgraced Polish party secretary, did not have to 
be posthumous. When Stalin’s heirs gave the signal 
to relax the discipline, the Poles began to move forward 
with a singular enthusiasm. The rejection of Stalinism 
provoked a greater intellectual ferment there than else- 
where. The Polish Communist party suffered an 
apparently genuine fit of conscience which led it into 
violent condemnations of its own hypocrisies in the past. 
Writers, after years of euphemism, dipped their pens 
in black ink to describe the seamy side of a People’s 
Democracy with such gusto that Polish newspapers 
have lately been kept off the news-stands in Prague, 
Sofia, and Bucharest. 

The whole trend seemed to develop with official 
blessing. The Sejm (parliament) was allowed to raise 
a critical voice ; émigrés were invited back ; the AK— 
the resistance movement directed from London during 
the war—was rehabilitated. Thousands of prisoners 
were released by a mass amnesty, while the UB—the 
security police—was attacked for violating “ socialist 
legality,” its chiefs sacked or imprisoned, and its hold on 
the population greatly weakened by persistent criticism 
of its abuses both from above and from below. A new 
reign of freedom was being proclaimed from the house- 
tops, but the economic measures to quieten the result- 
ing expressions of discontent were taken belatedly and 
could not, in any event, keep pace with the political 
wave. Workers may well have read in all these signs 
the permission to stake their demands bluntly, and 
opponents of the regime a chance to precipitate a crisis. 

That the first outburst should have taken place in 
Poznan itself, in the Polish west, is somewhat more 
perplexing. Poland may have a tradition of insurrec- 
tion; bloody clashes with the police were not unknown 
before the war; but Poznan is not the heir of that 
tradition. This stolid city, so long in Prussian posses- 
sion, was a stronghold of the right-wing National 
Democrats, and its labour was far from being a social- 
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ist vanguard. Anti-German feeling, ingrained by his- 
tory, formed a link between this region and the 
communist government. At the same time the pros- 
perous, westernised population of Poznan probably 
resented the economic disorder and the ensuing short- 
ages more actively than any other. The spark was 
apparently given by a blundering revision of work 
schedules, amounting to a cut in earnings. Was the 
patience of the Poznan workers really exhausted and the 
revolt an expression of blind, uncalculating despair, 
or did a peaceable demonstration for the righting of 
grievances get out of control? It is for the moment 
impossible to disentangle a clear answer from the con- 
flicting evidence. Yet, whoever pulled the trigger, the 
communists themselves candidly admit that “ legitimate 
grievances of the workers” made the rising possible. 

The communist government will obviously seek con- 
solation in the special character of Poznan and excuses 
in “the work of foreign agents”. But when the pro- 
letariat deserts a “ proletarian dictatorship”, Marxist 
rulers must ponder seriously the real reasons for the 
discontent, and its extent. It is not easy from outside 
to measure the standard of life in eastern Europe or 
to draw precise comparisons with the prewar level. 
The Poles claim that consumption a head of foodstuffs 
and other consumer goods is higher now than before 
the war. At the same time they admit that real wages 
have risen only imperceptibly since 1950, that acute 
shortages are being felt, and that many wages are still 
little above the starvation level. One possible explana- 
tion of the contrast between certain claims and the 
known facts of poverty and dissatisfaction may lie in the 
extremely rapid growth of the urban population 
throughout eastern Europe. Poznan itself has now 
375,000 inhabitants against 275,000 in 1939. Peasants, 
come to town, acquire new tastes ; their pressure on the 
supply of consumer goods grows quickly heavier. 


* 


But the growth of the urban population is only one 
aspect of the rapid industrialisation on the Stalinist 
model which eastern Europe has shared with the Soviet 
Union, and of which the industrial workers have prob- 
ably had to bear a large part of the burden. Massive 
investment, the stress on heavy industry and since 1951 
on defence, overcrowding, high food prices—all these 
had to be paid for industrialisation at breakneck speed. 
This was the economic basis of Stalinism in Russia. 
The east European leaders have been trying to change 
their Stalinist political edifice without adapting its 
economic foundations. 

What next ? Has the new wave sweeping through 
eastern Europe been broken on the Poznan dam, and 
will it now recede ? Prophecy is a difficult art, but 
some lessons can be drawn from the precedent of 
Berlin three years ago. The parallel between the two 
events is striking: in each case the revolt followed 
quickly upon the first signs of relaxation, and in each 
it was a blunder over wage-rates that precipitated the 
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storm. In Berlin after the June rising of 1953 a clear 
attempt was made to put the political lid back on. Now, 
too, the advocates of going slow in dismantling the 
Stalinist empire, whether in Budapest, Prague or 
Moscow, will seek in Poznan an argument for their 
case and for the maintenance of a strong grip by the 
security police. Yet, even in eastern Germany the 
economic concessions were maintained and the current 
of political relaxation reasserted itself. 

Mr Cyrankiewicz, the Polish premier, has declared 
that the process of “ democratisation ” will go on un- 
abated. Something may well be set in motion immedi- 
ately to relieve the economic grievances. Poland alone 
of the countries of the Soviet bloc has not yet pub- 
lished its mew five-year plan ; there may still be an 
opportunity to shift the balance of economic effort in 
the consumer’s favour. Events may force other 
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countries as well to revise their integrated plans in the 
same direction. Nor need the political process’ be 
arrested. The partisans of the new line, arguing that 
what is required is more and not less of the same 
medicine, may continue to carry the day, leaving 
Poznan as a tragic reminder of the risks involved not 
only in establishing, but also in relaxing, a dictatorship 
and an empire. 

Whatever shape the transformation should take, the 
West can no longer view it with the mental rigidity 
born of the earlier phase of the cold war. Then, when 
the countries of eastern Europe were being moulded 
to the same pattern and thrust into the Stalinist strait- 
jacket, it was convenient to lump them together as 
Moscow’s satellites. Now that the strait-jacket is being 
lifted the behaviour of each east European country 
must once again be looked at for itself, 


Some Chickens 


R HAROLD WILSON declared in the economic 
debate on Tuesday that the skies are covered 
over with Tory chickens coming home to roost, and 
that the recent small crop of dismissals in the Mid- 
lands is just what the Tories wanted. In any assembly 
that understood its economic onions the Government 
would have cheered this declaration ; in the House of 
Commons the Opposition did so. MPs, as well as the 
public, clearly need to be reminded what this week’s 
debate was about. There have been three objectives 
of disinflationary policy this year : 

(1) to restore overseas payments to balance ; 

2) to secure redeployment of labour ; and 

(3) to ensure that there is not such a voracious round 

of wage increases at the end of 1956 as there was 

at the end of 1955. 

The background to this week’s debate was not what 
Mr Wilson called a “worsening” economic situa- 
tion ; it was a situation in which-some progress seems 
at last to be being made towards each of these objec- 
tives. And electors should judge the cases of the two 
parties by the policies that they appear to be sponsoring 
to achieve these objectives. 

In his comments on the balance of payments, Mr 
Macmillan earned fairly high marks ; while Mr Wilson 
was looking for chickens coming home to roost, Mr 
Macmillan was refusing to count them before they are 
hatched. The Chancellor confirmed that Britain seems 
to have run a balance of payments surplus of at least 
£100 million’ (and quite possibly more) in the first six 
months of this year, but said that the troubles of the 
Overseas sterling area suggest that the gold reserves 
are likely to drop during the next few months of 
customary seasonal strain. The Opposition’s attitude 
towards the balance of payments had more depressing 
undertones. Admittedly, the party’s spokesmen were 





not as raucous as they have sometimes been in clamour- 
ing for import controls ; now that the balance of pay- 
ments is in surplus, it would have been very difficult 
to keep up this chant. But both Mr Wilson and Mr 
George Brown showed a growing tendency to want to 
replace hard markets at home by artificially soft markets 
abroad. Mr Gaitskell, with his usual good sense, will 
have to watch out that his lieutenants are not captured 
by Lord Beaverbrook’s Empire crusaders. 

Over one recent development Mr Wilson showed 
particular confusion. It is high time that British 
politicians, of both parties, realised that the Australian 
import cuts, which Mr Wilson called “ menacing,” are 
—on a broad and realistic view—to Britain’s disinfla- 
tionary advantage. To be blunt to Australia : although 
these cuts will reduce Britain’s published exports, there 
has been no profit to the nation (as distinct from to 
individual firms) in shipping these goods against a 
spendthrift’s overdraft on the sterling bank. 

So much for the balance of payments. In the second 
field in which some disinflationary progress is at last 
being made—in the redeployment of labour—the 
Opposition did not strike such a rigid attitude as some 
people had feared. Mr Wilson specifically agreed that 
full employment does not mean that every man has an 
inalienable right to stay in his present job, and Mr 
Brown recognised that it would be just as painful for 
workers to.be moved out of uneconomic industries if 
production were cut back by physical controls instead 
of by general disinflation. But, having gone some way 
towards regaining the good opinion of expansionists, 
Labour then pinned its flag to a new sottise. Mr 
Wilson’s recipe for “ planning ” against future redun- 
dancies would apparently be for the Government to 
intervene to prevent expansion in any industries 
for whose products it thinks demand might some day 
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turn down. This point was taken up with frightening 
persistence along the Labour benches: Mr Crossman 
saw no incongruity in imagining himself, from some 
desk in Whitehall, as every industry’s Old Moore. 

Mr Macmillan and Mr Macleod were able to make 
light work of these arguments. But they then proceeded 
to make heavy weather in parading their own. They 
had no fresh proposals for encouraging mobility, and 
the only new point about redeployment that emerged 
from their statements was a belated, but important, 
recognition of a blatant economic truth : “ It is clear,” 
said Mr Macmillan, “that we should avoid under- 
employment or concealed under-employment in the 
industries which have lost their markets when, at the 
same time, there is a severe labour shortage in indus- 
tries which are still expanding.” So far as it dare, 
the Government has declared itself in favour of sackings 
and against the four- or three-day week. 


Where do Sir Leonard Lord and the British Motor 
Corporation fit into this picture ? By becoming the first 








Born to Labour 


The House of Commons, on Wednesday, wisely 
postponed the bill for interfering with the business of 
bleachers. Those who advocate the interference propose, 
however, to renew the measure next year, and we may, 
therefore, say a word or two against its principle. Man 
is born to trouble as the sparks fly upwards, and so are 
boys and girls. Most of us recollect the tortures we were 
subjected to in order to make us remember in our school 
days something we contrived to forget the instant we 
had to act and work for ourselves. We are doomed to 
eat bread by the sweat of our brow, and labour and pain 
are the lot of all. ... We must labour, and some must 
labour by night and some by day .. some are compelled 
to brave snow and ice, and storms of hail and rain ; some 
to live amidst fetid odours, and only rarely to feel the 
pleasure of a clean skin or a breath of fresh and whole- 
some air... but all, even the most secure against contin- 
gencies, complain of their peculiar sufferings. . . . In the 
particular case young females are concerned, who always 
interest us ; and an issue is raised between philanthropists 
and economists. It is contended by those who argue 
for the interference that the popular sentiment is with 
thera, and therefore the law must be passed. Those who 
thus argue, forget that the popular feelings are poor 
guides to legislation, founded exclusively on the public 
good, however excellent they may be for their influence 
over the conduct of individuals.. .. It is most lamentable, 
undoubtedly, that young females should be obliged to 
work for eighteen hours, and be told, if they object, to 
find employment elsewhere. ... If their own friends do 
not protect them, how can they be protected by legisla- 
tion ? Ought the legislature to step in and do the duties 
of parents, guardians, and friends to all the young women 
in the kingdom? If it interfere in one case, it must in 
all. There are many other cases of parental negligence, 
and if it persist in interfering with girls employed in 
bleaching on this ground, it will soon place itself in the 
position of the general parent. If in this case it interfere 
because the parents are poor and cannot protect their 
offspring, it must then interfere to prevent poverty, which 
is really the great evil. 


The Economist 


July 5, 1856 
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motor company to let go of its workers promptly, the 
BMC has struck a blow for swifter mobility ; but by 
giving notice to its men so brusquely, and by flooding 
the local labour exchanges after so little warning, when 
it knew well beforehand that the dismissals could not 
be avoided, it has done real harm to the cause of confi- 
dence in industrial relations. To some extent, of course, 
the men who now say that their suspicions of the 
employers have been confirmed have their own unions 
to blame for this. The dismissed workers at Standard, 
who had continued at the workbenches for some weeks 
while under notice, had threatened to stir up strikes 
in resistance to the sackings—and the unions had done 
little to discourage them ; it was obvious that other 
employers might conclude from Standard’s experience 
that they had better get redundant workers out of their 
factories as quickly as possible, with no notice— 
although with some pay in lieu. And since a strike to 
slow down production at a plant where production is 
being slowed down in any event is an unprofitable busi- 
ness, Sir Leonard Lord’s tactics seem likely to succeed. 
The unions now appear to be ready to lay rather 
more emphasis on bargaining for higher severance pay, 
and rather less on demonstrations against the fact of 
redundancies—a policy that they should have adopted 
from the start. This change in the unions’ attitude 
could be a. significant turning point ig the whole 
psychological struggle for labour redeployment. 


* 


There remains the third objective of disinflation : 
the checking of exorbitant wage increases at the end 
of this year. The most useful service the Chancellor 
could have performed on Tuesday would have been to 
look ahead to the timetable of wage claims that must 
be in his, as it is in every serious observer’s, mind. The 
farmworkers’ claim is likely to be answered in August, 
the engineers’ claim in the early autumn, the railway- 
men’s perhaps a little later. If disinflation persists, 
these claims may meet with a flat rejection ; the ques- 
tion then will be whether—in the new atmosphere 
inculcated by the knowledge that there is less money 
about—such decisions would be accepted without 
strikes. But Mr Macmillan refused to look forward. 
The suggestion that “ the Government are deliberately 
planning on creating a position of unemployment in 
order to break the power of the trade unions,” he pro- 
tested, with yet another irrelevant reference to his 
memories of Stockton-on-Tees in the 1930s, would “ if 
it were not such a palpably false charge . . .. be a 
wounding one.” 

Why does the Chancellor feel it necessary to play 
with words in this way? Nobody supposes that he 
wishes, or indeed would ever be able, to “ break ” the 
power of the unions ; but everybody knows that one of 
the legitimate objectives of his existing policies is to 
curb it. At one time it was feared that Mr Macmillan’s 
subconscious in Stockton-on-Tees was going to be an 
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impediment to his policies ; now, it is quite clear that 
it is merely an impediment to his sense of public rela- 
tions. That may seem to be a strange thing to say. Mr 
Macmillan himself would consider that he has put a 
sense of public relations at the core of his policy for 
wage restraint. That has been the object of all his 
(and the Prime Minister’s) meetings with union leaders ; 
it has also been the object of the price freeze on the 
nationalised industries which—by increasing the 
public’s consuming power—has run deliberately con- 
trary to most of his other policies. But, in his public 
relations with the wider mass of workpeople, the Chan- 
cellor’s assumption has seemed to be that the best 


The Reckoning 


ERR FRITZ SCHAFFER, who had declared that 
he would pay the western powers not a penny 
more towards the cost of stationing their forces in 
Germany, has in the end agreed to pay them 1,455 
million marks. He is said to have changed his mind 
on hearing that the effect would be not inflationary, as 
he had supposed, but deflationary in its effect on the 
west German economy. Still, with an eye on his 
political future he has been careful to preserve the 
appearance of having the concession forced on him by 
his political chief against his will ; for the support of 
the allied forces is not a popular cause in German 
politics. Herr Schiffer’s two public quarrels with Dr 
Adenauer on this subject have been yet another sign 
of the weakening of the loyalties which hold the ageing 
Bonn coalition together. ; 

The western powers have got a little more than half 
of the amount they sought. Britain gets 400 million 
marks, roughly £34 million, after pressing (and budget- 
ing) for £50 million. Nobody is happy, or has even 
been polite, about this outcome. The west German 
aide-mémoire setting out the agreement with Britain 
began: “In order to bring to a conclusion the negotia- 
tions which have been carried on... .” Sir Walter 
Monckton, when he announced the agreement in the 
Commons, spoke of “ prolonged and difficult negotia- 
tions” leading to an offer which “in all the circum- 
Stances Her Majesty’s Government has felt it necessary 
to accept.” This is not the language of happy men. 
Under pressure he said that the right to negotiate for 
the future “ on merits” had been kept open. But Herr 
von Brentano, who as foreign minister appears to have 
done his best to see that the allied case got a fair hear- 
ing in Bonn, told the Bundestag on the same day with 
emphasis that the west German government had “ left 
no doubt that it regarded this as a final payment.” 

From these statements it appears that the obscurity 
which permitted the western powers hopefully to seek 
this money as of right, and the Germans cheerfully to 
disclaim knowledge of any obligation, is likely to arise 
again next May—unless, in the interval, some Carnot 
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manifestation of the bedside manner is to hide from a 
patient the fact that he is due for an operation, until the 
very moment when he catches the glint of the knife. It 
is largely because he has kept so quiet about the transi- 
tional unemployment that redeployment necessarily 
entails that Mr Macmillan has been widely accused of 
not being prepared for the necessary consequences of 
his policies. Is he now laying himself open to the same 
trouble in the face of the labour unrest that is bound 
to follow the rejection of. wage claims in the next six 
months ? The trouble about travelling so tactfully is 


that there is a serious risk of shock when and if one 
does arrive. 


for Rhine Army 


of the Rhine should cause soldiers to spring up all over 
Germany, so that the Germans then can seriously claim 
to be carrying an equal defence burden with their 
fellow-members of Nato. Sir Walter Monckton’s and 
Herr von Brentano’s statements set a riddle, the answer 
tu which is, indeed, to be found in the texts of the 
agreements ; but it is not an answer which tells us what 
will really happen next year. In the negotiations just 
ended, the western powers made their claim on the 
basis of the Finance Convention of Bonn, as amended 
at Paris, in which (paragraph 4 of article 4) the Federal 
Government agreed to negotiate about the support of 
the allied forces “in accordance with the spirit of 
Article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty,” at the end of 
the period for which financial provision was made. That 
period ran out in May, and is now to be followed by a 
further twelve months of support at a much lower level. 
By the agreement concluded last week the British 
Government agreed not to invoke paragraph 4 of article 
4 again ; this presumably means that next time they 
will have to invoke the unsupported spirit of Nato. 
Dealings on the old basis of the three powers and the - 
protégé have for this purpose come to an end. 
Bargaining in such a situation is bound to be 
bedevilled by politics, however skilful its technical con- 
duct. It has been painfully clear that the politicians on 
both sides have been much hampered by feelings and 
resentments—on the German side, by a feeling that 
these are the old occupying forces under another name ; 
on the western, by the popular assumption that the 
Germans have been getting away too easily and ought 
to be made to pay. This country in particular has 
never quite faced the obligations it has assumed, its 
reasons for assuming them, and the fact that their cost 
ought to have been computed from the start. The 
British troops in Germany have lately been costing (on 
top of their sterling cost) about £70 million a year in 
German marks, a hard currency. Economies are to 
cut this to £64 million a year; there is no reason to 
expect that it can be cut much lower without loss of 
military effectiveness. ‘The Bank of England will have 
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to find £30 million of this in foreign exchange in the 
year to next May, and certainly. very much. more in 
the year that follows. 

After that, the full burden will have to be borne. Is 
any preparation being made to bear it ? This is much 
more important than the necessity (unfortunate as that 
is, in the present condition of sterling) to find £30 
million for these twelve months, because it is an obliga- 
tion which this country has assumed in permanence, as 
Sir Anthony Eden’s statement at the London nine- 
_ power Conference in 1954 shows. The Foreign Secre- 
tary, as he then was, was concerned at the time to 
encourage France to accept the ending of the occupa- 
tion and the entry of west Germany into Nato. He 
promised that, except for a “sudden oversea 
emergency,” Britain would keep four divisions and the 
Second Tactical Air Force, or their equivalent, on the 
Continent and would not withdraw them without the 
assent of the majority of the Brussels Treaty Powers, 
obtained after the Nato Supreme Commander had been 
consulted. And the Brussels Treaty runs for fifty years 
from 1948. 

It is true that Sir Anthony added that Britain might 
ask the North Atlantic Council to “ review the financial 
conditions on which the formations were maintained ” 
if their maintenance threw too heavy a strain on the 
external finances of Britain. But this does not remove 
the obligation ; Nato need only help if it chose to help, 
and any such reconsideration could properly be made 
now only in the course of a wider reconsideration by 
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all the Atlantic powers together of the ends and means 
of western defence policy. Certainly Britain could not 
in any circumstances go very hopefully to Nato for 
relief unless it had first made every possible effort. to 
finance the carrying out of its promise from its own 
resources ; and this implies a sustained economic policy 
designed to keep the British foreign exchange position 
strong enough to spend between {£60 and {£70 million 
a year—or more, if prices rise—in marks on the upkeep 
cf forces in Germany, without undue strain. Can this 
be done ? Is preparation being made to do it? If 
not, what is British defence policy in Germany to be 
in the future, and who will pay for it ? 

To say that the British Army of the Rhine and the 
Second Tactical Air Force ought simply to be brought 
home is at the moment merely frivolous ; their recall 
would put an end to Nato, put paid to western defence, 
and mean a fearful breach of faith with France. Yet 
the questions have to be asked. The formation of the 
west German army may diminish the military need for 
the British Army of the Rhine, though nobody supposed 
that it would when the German defence contribution 
was first planned.” It will not remove the pledge to 
keep the British forces there, since it was in part this 
pledge that induced France to permit a German defence 
contribution at all. Defence policy, foreign policy, and 
economic behaviour have gone on unrelated and have 
produced a tangle. It will need to be straightened out 
before the next sad effort has to be made next spring to 
extract further support costs from the Germans, 


In Search of Something 


oreo conferences seem to play in the contem- 
porary scene something of the role of pilgrimages 
in the middle ages, providing for adventurous but 
serious-minded spirits an outlet for travel and strenuous 
self-improvement. By such standards, modern or 
medieval, the Duke of Edinburgh’s study conference 
on “the human problems of industrial communities 
within the Commonwealth and Empire” is a notable 
exercise. It brings together at Oxford next week nearly 
300 people from all the Commonwealth countries for 
three packed weeks of discussions, lectures and study 
groups, interspersed with clinical visits to industrial 
areas, all centring on the one formidable theme. 

It is a large theme, and some will think a slippery 
one. The impact of industrialisation upon traditional 
rural ways of life is the constant and inevitable pre- 
occupation of social policy in countries whose indus- 
tries and cities are just beginning to spread; such 
countries are to be found at all stages of development 
in the Commonwealth. They range from colonies, in 
which a new and modern mining industry is trans- 
forming a near-stone age culture, to Britain itself, with 
the longest experience of the factory system and its 


secondary and tertiary repercussions of any country in 
the world. The ambitious object of the organisers of 
the conference seems to be to compare the experiences 
of countries in all these stages—the main contrast 
being, of course, between Britain on the one hand and 
the rest of the Commonwealth on the other, the visits 
to British industrial ar 1s serving, it would seem, as 
object lessons in a mature industrial culture. Un- 


_ deterred with the size of the nuts it has set itself to 
crack, the conference also proposes to study funda-. 


mental questions of industrial sociology—* those factors 
which make for satisfaction, efficiency and understand- 
ing, both inside industrial organisations and the every- 
day relations between industry and the community 
around it.” - 

The members of the conference are not research 
workers ; nor are they delegates from welfare or other 
organisations. The only common factor in their back- 
ground is that they are “people facing increasing 
responsibilities in industry ” (to use the Duke’s descrip- 
tion of them), whether as managers, artisans or trade 
union organisers, and they are therefore supposed to 
be on the right side of 45. They are a sample of people 
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faced with the multifarious practical issues of indus- 
trialisation ; and to select them an immense apparatus 
of committees starred with eminent names—and a good 
deal of government consultation has apparently been 
necessary. Ninety delegates are coming from Britain 
and 190—on a conventional distribution—from the 
Commonwealth countries ; they are paying their own 
fares or being sent by voluntary organisations ; and there 
has been no lack of applicants. 

The conference will be crystallised into the usual 
cellular pattern of groups each under its own chairman. 
In the first week it will listen to lectures by British 
industrialists, civil servants and savants on the human 
problems of British industry. Then the groups will dis- 
perse to look at the animal itself—factories, docks, 
refineries, slums, boys’ clubs, research institutes, train- 
ing schools, relieved by lectures from local professors or 
aldermen, with parties and receptions to keep up the 
effervescence. Then back to Oxford for a third week of 
group discussions (with the aim of preparing group 
reports), and a series of case-studies of the social conse- 
quences of industrialisation in India, Africa and 
elsewhere by eminent overseas industrialists. 

The groups will not, however, embark on this 
portentous endurance test without some preliminary 
training. Twenty-three “ background papers” have 
been prepared—many by “authorities ”—to provide 
them with some common background of thought : 
to break, as it were, the intellectual ice. This com- 
pendious material flits over the whole range of the 
social sciences from economics to anthropology and 
from personnel management to morals. Though 
written at Home rather than Third programme level, 
these papers should certainly impress, not to say stun, 
conference members with the scope of the subject, and 
with its very different applications in very differing 
contexts. The first, for example, plunges them into 
the transition from tribal to industrial life by Africans 
on the Copperbelt ; the third immerses them in the 
adolescent problems of British factory girls; by the 
fifth, Sir Hugh Casson is warning them of the cost 
in ugliness of British industrialism ; by the eighth 
Professor Arthur Lewis is sternly defining the rate at 
which industrialisation can occur, ugly or not ; and so 
on, through welfare organisation, trade unionism, 
regional development, incentives, education and many 
more to a final study of moral and religious issues by 
an African physician from Cambridge University. 


* 


“To show how man can help man,” the Prince 
Consort once said, “ notwithstanding the complicated 
state of civilised society, ought to be the aim of every 
philanthropic person ; but it is more peculiarly the duty 
of those who, under the blessing of Divine Providence, 
enjoy station, wealth, and education.” There can be 
no question of the efforts put forth by many earnest 
persons of station, wealth and education—as a glance 
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at the composition of the many committees reveals—to 
make the Duke of Edinburgh’s conference serve just 
that noble purpose. Because it is a voluntary effort, 
criticism is invidious—and at this stage unfair. There 
can be no doubt that the initial impulse, both on 
the part of the Duke and the Industrial Welfare Society 
(which as things have turned out has no direct con- 
nection with the conference) was wholly admirable. 
Sponsors of the conference insist, as seems evident from 
the agenda, that the whole thing is an experiment. It 
can be judged culy by its consequences, from the com- 
ments of those who take part, from the proceedings 
when published, and from the sequel in the’ several 
Commonwealth countries when the delegates go home. 

But the gestation has been long and the advance 
publicity considerable ; so some preliminary comment 
from outside opinion is plainly invited. The obvious 
one is that the subject looks too diffuse. The idea of 
showing people from overseas the effects of British 
industrialism is sensible enough ; it seems too much 
to try, simultaneously, to survey the whole Common- 
wealth f.sld as well. The British membership, which 
seems unwontedly large, should surely be there rather 
to explain what is happening in Britain than to learn 
even en passant a complex and remote story of indus- 
trialisation abroad. It is right that people in Britain 
should understand the problems of the Commonwealth 
and of their customers ; but the one is a political, the 
other a marketing, matter. These are cautionary 
comments ; ambition and enthusiasm may belie them. 


* 


Even so, the membership of the conference seems 
adapted to a more closely defined subject. The large 
questions of public policy which many of the lectures 
and papers seem to pose are meat for politicians or 
specialists ; but the delegates are selected as practical 
people concerned with practical industrial relations. In 
these terms the proper subject of the conference would 
appear to be what industry itself can do to ease the 
technological and social transition—the duties of 
employers, boards of directors and trade unions. And 
in this light, study of the best and worst in British 
industrialism and present day industrial relations 
might have been more directly useful than the broad 
gamut appointed. 

The least one can do is to wish the members of this 
remarkable conference a pleasant sojourn, and. to 
express the hope that they will find the wood among 
all these trees. They may usefully bear in mind that, 
whatever the problems their British hosts may lay bare 
to them, the British standard of living, which they can 
hardly miss, remains a sizeable item in the account. It 
is more than probable that to many from the more 
underdeveloped territories this will seem the all- 
important thing, and in insisting upon it, they may 
usefully adjust the perspective of many of the British 
people they meet. 
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Notes of the 





Week 








Rebels on the Right ? 


ERE has been a great deal of talk lately about the 
Government’s relations with its backbenchers. This is 
usual at the present stage of a Tory-controlled Parliament, 
but any connoisseur of previous “ rebellions ” must come to 
the conclusion that the present collection of Conservative 
MPs is a very malleable lot ; it is to be hoped that the 
Government realises this, before making unnecessary con- 
cessions in any of its policies. There has been a notable 
improvement in intra-party relations since the arrival of 
Mr Butler as Leader of the House—and therefore as chief 
trouble shooter—and of Mr Edward Heath as Chief Whip. 
Both are relatively young, “new” Tories, able to talk to 
their exceptionally young party in contemporary terms, and 
not in the language of the Edwardian era. The back- 
benchers’ attitude towards their leaders still falls well 
short of ecstasy, and might not be proof against any sudden 
catastrophe ; but all the indications are that a policy of 
being reasonable yet firm over most issues will win the 
compliance of all but the hard core of irreconcilables. 
This, for instance, is what seems to have happened over 
the Bill to raise the borrowing powers of the National Coal 
Board. On second reading two months ago 26 Tory back- 
benchers voted against it, and.in the next few days more 
appeared to be ready to support rebel amendments on the 
committee stage. The Government then got to work 
behind the scenes, combining two quite unimportant con- 
cessions (they are discussed in a Business Note on a later 
page) with a good deal of patient explanation. This was 
due to be put to the test as The Economist went to press ; 
but, although the rebels had tabled an amendment, it 
appeared likely that they either would not force a vote 


a: all or else would fail to reach even their first innings 
score of 26. 


* 


Another issue on which mutterings of revolt have been 
silenced is Cyprus. This, as the next Note points out, is 
largely due to the fact that Turkey is now doing the rebels’ 
work for them; but, if the Government feels that “ back- 
bench intransigence ” is an additional excuse for its presen: 
vacillation, it should remember the case of Trinidad Oil. 
On the Thursday night, just after the Texas Company’s 


offer was announced, the 1922 Committee was against the 


sale almost to a man ; by the following Wednesday not a 
Tory voted against it, and only one deliberately abstained. 
Some of the critics raised the familiar excuse that they would. 
rather support a single act of policy they disliked than risk 
bringing in a Socialist Government, but this merely under- 
lined one of the first rules of politics: never attack unless 
you are willing to hurt. Very few rebels are willing really 


to hurt their own parties, and now that the Government 
has successfully called the backbenchers’ bluff once or 
twice, it should be emboldened to outface them on other 
issues. In due course, for instance, on MPs’ pay ? 


Cyprus: The Long Wait 


HE two main excuses that are being advanced for delay- 
ing the Government’s announcements of its intentions 
for Cyprus are, in fact, neither new nor more valid now 
than they were some months ago, although both are being 
inflated by the present procrastination. One is the opposi- 
tion of the so-called “ Suez group” within the Conserva- 
tive Party to any change that could be regarded as a 
further surrender of British influence in the Middle East. 
This is not a new factor in itself ; what is new is that the 
Suez rebels," who at one time numbered not more than 
forty, are now reported to have increased their number to 
perhaps a hundred MPs. It is very doubtful whether 
many of the newcomers to the group would vote against 
the Government or even abstain, if it came to a division. 
The second and certainly the more valid excuse is the 
unwillingness both of the Turkish government and of the 
Turkish Cypriots to approve any policy that might lead to 
a change of sovereignty in Cyprus in Greece’s favour. This 
again is nothing new. The Turkish attitude has long been 
known, and if it was necessary to demonstrate the fact that 
a solution tending to favour the Greeks would be unaccept- 
able to che Turks, the demonstration was given by Mr 
Macmillan when, as foreign secretary, he convened the tri- 
partite conference in London last September. Nothing 
that the Turkish prime minister, Mr Menderes, has stated 
during the past week, or that the Turkish military leaders 
may tell the CIGS during his visit to Ankara, can greatly 
modify what is already known of the Turkish attitude. 
This does not mean that Turks must be disregarded. 
But the responsibility for taking any decision that affects 
the future of Cyprus rests on the Government alone. And 
it is surely part of that responsibility to explain to our 
Turkish allies that the battle against terrorism in Cyprus 
cannot be won by purely military means ; that moderate 
opinion among the Greek Cypriots can be expected to 
emerge only by normal constitutional processes ; that the 
moderates, when they are no longer afraid to reveal them- 
selves, may be found to hold opinions at variance with 
those of Archbishop Makarios ; and that a taste of self- 
government, even with the promise of self-determination in 
ten or fifteen years, may even make enosis seem less attrac- 
tive than it now does. Action may still save something of the 
British connection in Cyprus ; failure to act may ensure 
its total loss. More delay will strengthen the irrecon- 
cilables in Cyprus. 


| 
| 
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What Farm Guarantees ? 


Hue Government and the farmers’ leaders are conferring 
it on agricultural policy. Both sides are heartily sick 
of the annual hurly-burly of the farm price review, of the 
difficult and contentious negotiations which now occupy 
Ministry and NFU headquarters for a third of the year. 
They want to find some alternative system of long-term 
assurances. 

The quest will not be easy. Neither the Treasury nor 
the farmers can be expected to accept the gamble of fixing 
the present type of guaranteed prices for three or five years 
ahead. This arrangement could be made slightly more 
workable by including some automatic formula covering 
changes in the level of costs, But the result would be highly 
artificial and unsatisfactory ; and price reviews, when they 
did occur, would be likely to produce more violent changes 
and bitter wrangles than they do now. Are there any 
alternative suggestions ? 

The best system would undoubtedly be to combine a 
system of genuinely minimum (as opposed to average or 
“standard ”) prices with the -provision of direct subsidies 
on a fairly generous scale. These minimum prices should 
not, as the present price guarantees are supposed to do, 
assure farmers of a satisfactory income ; but they would 
protect him against any sudden or substantial fall in market 
prices for a long period ahead. Minimum prices covering 
from two to four years are already fixed for livestock 
products, but at a level too low to give farmers any real 
security ; if the present—and much more expensive—annual 
guarantees were removed, the Treasury would certainly be 
willing to raise them. The more generous direct aid could 
best take the form of a fund voted annually—but preferably 
not after “ consultations ” with the farmers’ leaders—which 
could be employed to raise farming efficiency in a variety of 
ways ; on this choice of methods the farmers would of 
course be consulted. Some such arrangements as these 
would prove much more stable and lasting than the present 
costly but erratic guarantees ; for this reason alone the 
farmers’ leaders would be wise to entertain them. The 
danger, however, is that they may stand out instead either 
for a rigid cost-plus system or for control of imports. 
Against those the Minister must resolutely set his face. 


Nine Premiers, Eight Days 


R BANDARANAIKE has been the curiosity of the 
Commonwealth conference, Mr Mohamad Ali its 
sensation, and Mr Holland its enfant terrible. To 
pass such judgments is not to suggest that the 
other prime ministers failed to make their presence 
felt. A, Commonwealth meeting is the last place to play 
the prima donna, and fortunately nobody has tried. The 
prime ministers seem to have found no difficulty in keeping 
up with their timetable, although this has admittedly been 
‘done largely by setting aside certain tricky issues and by 
not pursuing others once it was clear that complete harmony 
could not be quickly achieved. The final communiqué, 
Which had not been issued when The Economist went to 
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press, will no doubt reflect the unruffled atmosphere. It will 
be more interesting to see to what extent it reflects two 
more positive features of the meeting: the prevalence of 
external as against domestic Commonwealth topics, and the 
way in which the three Asian prime ministers, each in his 
own manner, brought to the conference table a good deal 
more than their expected shares of positive contribution. 

Asia may not have had all the ideas at this meeting, but 
it produced an impressive proportion of them. Mr Nehru 
would, of course, have been expected to put a good deal 
into the pool, even if he had not had the advantage of 
both visiting and entertaining the Soviet rulers since the 
last Commonwealth gathering. Mr Bandaranaike’s reputa- 
tion as a man to be reckoned with had preceded him, and 
he lived up to it ; while Mr Mohamad Ali’s quietly forceful 
arguments made a striking impression on his colleagues, 
most of whom had not, apparently, known of his calibre 
beforehand. 

Mr Mohamad Ali’s intervention on behalf of Turkey 
when Cyprus was being discussed was, indeed, a highlight 
in a debate which seems to Have left several of the 
delegations not so much unconvinced by Britain’s arguments 
as confused by them. Shapes emerged more clearly in the 
discussion of Far Eastern questions, in which a twofold 
understanding seems to have been reached: that general 
recognition of the Peking government and its entry into 
the United Nations must soon be effected, but that an 
election year is no time to press these matters upon an 
American Administration boxed in by popular emotion. As 
to relations with Russia, sound sense was talked by several 
of the prime ministers, and not only by those who had had 
the privilege of long colloquies with Mr Khrushchev ; but 
it would have been surprising if the conference had even 
tried to reach firm conclusions about Soviet intentions in a 
week in which dialectical battle was being waged in the 
Communist press and Stalin tanks were quelling riots in 
Poland. 


Illusory Triumph for Lebanon 


UPPOSING that the good fairies had given Lebanon at 
S its birth a monopoly of all the routes from the Middle 
East oil-wells to the Mediterranean,. how happy it would 
be today, charging what it liked for the privilege of transit 
by pipeline. But they were not so kind. There are snags, 
therefore, from its point of view, to the gamble on which 
its government has embarked with the announcement that, 
since its dreams of wealth from oil are unsatisfied, it intends 
henceforth heavily to tax all companies to which it has 
hitherto played good host under special taxation agree- 
ments ; it has added that it will confiscate their property, 
apparently for sale by public auction, if they refuse to pay. 

The chief drawback to this way of dealing is the draw- 
back that always dogs the business man who grabs for a 
stranglehold on a client in a position to evade it. Lebanon 
has exposed itself to the risk that the huge oil stream of 
the nineteen-sixties will pass it by. What is more, it has 
done so at a time when west-bound oil traffic is rising fast, 
and promises to rise faster because of Europe’s energy 
needs, and when new investment, bringing in revenue 
compared to which the value of empty oil installations 
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would be negligible, is likely along all routes that ~promise 
a fair return to the investor. 

In the heat of the moment, national exaltation at thought 
of worsting an oil company has generated emotions worthy 
of Dr Mossadegh ; Lebanon is ready to hang the economic 
consequences as cheerfully as he did. But it does not enjoy 
his advantages, since he owned oil whereas it houses only 
the pipes and tanks. Will spirits remain so high if, in 
future, it must watch most oil pass westward through other 
countries, or in Mr Onassis’s tankers ? Or when natural 
gas tankers, built because of the political risks of a gas 
pipeline, sail past with never a glance or a piastre for the 
Lebanese ports of Sidon and Tripoli ? 


“Your Money—or My Pipe” 


HE reasoning behind Lebanon’s impetuous thrust for 
more money from the transit of oil can be understood 
only if the good fortune of its neighbours is looked at 
through the envious eyes of an oilless state in an oilbearing 
region. Ever since the producing states secured their 
fifty-fifty profit-sharing agreements and their mounting 
revenues, the states which know only the smell of oil in 
transit have been consumed with jealousy. Transit fees 
which once seemed good have dissatisfied them increasingly. 
The companies have responded to their dissatisfaction, 
at first only piecemeal and sluggishly, but more lately in 
serious vein. Both the pipeline companies concerned— 
who are the British- 
Miles managed Iraq Petro- 
6———%o || leum Company and 
the American-owned 
Tapline -—— have in 
recent months, and 
independently, 
reached a formula 
that is approximately 
the same ; it amounts 
to sharing with the 
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fifty-fifty, the profit 

margin on carrying oil to the Mediterranean coast by over- 
land pipe, as against carrying it there by tanker and via the 
Suez Canal. To ask more would be to induce them to use 
tankers. 

If this payment were earned by one country only, the 
matter would be lorig since settled-and done with. The 
rub is that only Syria is a singleton land of transit. Else- 
where IPC runs across two transit countries and Tapline 
across three, and agreement about fair shares of the pro- 
ceeds is a source of disagreement between the recipients. 

Syria is the country that matters most to IPC, since the 
company has {£45 million worth of installations there and 
263 miles of pipe (as opposed to only £23 million worth 
of installations and 23 miles of pipe in Lebanon). With the 
Syrians, IPC reached an agreement in December. By its 
terms, which were set out in The Economist of December 
17th last, the rate agreed was based on a ton-mileage basis 
calculated in relation to the cost via Suez; and Syria 
appears content. In fulfilment of a prior agreement the 
company hastened to offer Lebanon the same basis of pay- 
ment. But Lebanon chose to regard the ton-mileage figure 
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as a device to get the better of the Lebanese, and has 
refused the principle. Presumably it hopes by exacting 
taxation to negotiate a form of yield that is higher, and 
more satisfying to national pride, even if jeopardising its 
chances of bigger investment later. 

Whether the ton-mileage basis will work in Tapline’s 
case is still an open question. The Americans have dumped 
the money-bag on a green table and told the four Arab 
states concerned to sort out the shares between themselves. 
As far as is kngwn they have not yet agreed because Saudi 
Arabia (580 miles) favours a ton-mileage rate, while 
Lebanon (26 miles) does not. 

Lebanon’s castles-in-the-air have been so extravagantly 
conceived that almost any arrangement will disappoint. 
But its first test of the value of its technique lies only just 
ahead. IPC, by means of extra pumping between Iraq and 
Homs, can next year push an extra 9 million tons either 
to its Lebanese or to its Syrian terminal. It can wait till 
autumn, but not longer, to decide in which direction to 
lay the extra pipe for this purpose. It had intended to do so 
to Tripoli, but that prospect is for the moment unattractive. 
The route to Banias is still open. 


Strike in Steel ? 


HE usual feeling that “a show of militancy must be 
T made” may have a good deal to do with last Wednes- 
day’s recommendation that a call for an official strike should 
be addressed to 14,000 maintenance men in the steel 
industry. The recommendation has come from the 
representatives of 10 unions whose members are 
engaged on this work, and who sit together on a 
body cacophonically called the National Joint Trades 
Union Craftsmen Iron and Steel Committee. This com- 
mittee has already, ever since April, induced many of the 
maintenance men to ban overtime as a protest against the 
employers’ refusal to give them more than the 10s. a week 
increase which has been by the production 
workers ; they want a craftsmen’s differential, which they 
succeeded i in getting last year. It is doubtful whether they 
really believe that their work is more skilled than that of the 
man with blue goggles and a wet towel round his brow, 
but they resent the fact that he can earn much more than 
they by getting large output bonuses. 

The craftsmen’s committee cannot itself call a strike. It 
can only recommend that the executives of the unions con- 
cerned do so—namely, the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, which organises 10,000 out of the 14,000, the 
Electrical Trades Union and the unions of boilermakers, 
foundrymen, painters, carpenters and four others. If these 
executives refuse, the committee has at least shown willing. 
Whether the executives will favour a strike is still doubtful. 
There is at least a hope that they may consider that this 
is not the best time for one. It is true that a strike called 
in the holiday period, when much of the maintenance work 
is done, could bring the industry to a halt in a matter of 
weeks. But although people have become used to regarding 
steel as a scarce commodity, the demand for it is falling. (A 
Business Note on a later page discusses the reasons for, and 
extent of, this fall.) Some of the union executives may also 
feel that the craftsmen’s committee has put itself in the 
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The employers have expressed no final view that 


wrong. 
they will not improve on their offer of 10s. They have 
merely said that they will not discuss the question so long 
as the ban om overtime or other duress is in force ; they 
also offered arbitration, which the unions refused. It would 
be a great misfortune if the country, which may well have 
to face the prospect of industrial trouble at the time of the 
nex! round of wage claims, should now have to suffer a steel 
strike as a tag-end of the round just finishing ; but there 
is still one week for a general saving of faces, and some 
scope for manoeuvre. 


Home Office on the Defensive 


HE Home Secretary was helped in Monday’s debate by 
T the exaggerations of the present press campaign about 
gangsterism and vice ; but neither these nor the urbanity 
of his manner should be allowed to obscure how coldly 
infuriating and evasive was the departmental brief that he 
chose to present. He was certainly right to say that the 
present scandals of London prostitution arise from defects 
in the law, probably right to say that there should be no 
amendments to that law until the Wolfenden Committee 
reports, and possibly right to say that he will not hurry 
that committee into making recommendations before the 
end of the year ; but his disregard of any mention (let alone 
defence) of the rota system under which the police prosecute 
prostitutes at the moment, and his habit of saying that he 
had every positive proposal “ under consideration ” instead 
of prepared for action, reawakened all one’s worst 
suspicions about just how a Home Office brief is drawn up. 
So did his carefully phrased denial that there are any 
“highly organised gangs frequenting racecourses in differ- 
ent parts of the country and engaging in violence” and 
his statement that “ there is no evidence of the existence in 
this country of brothels in the popularly accepted sense of a 
house full of prostitutes from whom a customer may pick 
at will” ; these were forms of words designed to conceal 
much more than they reveal. 

The main difficulty about levelling criticisms against the 
Home Office just now seems to be that there are so many 
of them ; as a result any one criticism in the debate was 
always apt to be blunted by the next criticism in line. 
It was not much good some critics saying (quite wrongly) 
that the law should be amended to send prostitutes to prison, 
when others could say (quite rightly) that Britain’s anti- 
quated prisons are overcrowded already. And doubts about 
recent developments in the police force were hushed by the 
realisation that the Home Office has treated policemen 
very shabbily about their pay; the department allowed 
the question of a retrospective pay award to go to arbitra- 
tion, although under the existing law it could not put such 
an award, when recommended, into effect. 


* 


Probably the most revealing part of the debate, however, 
came in Mr Deedes’s replies to questions about current 
Policies om aliens. In these he unconsciously held up a 
mirror to much of what is really wrong with the department. 
Although the Home Secretary “has in mind” the possi- 
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bility of enlisting the help of some advisory body in decisions 
about deportations, Mr Deedes was eager to point out that 
there “can scarcely be any government” which does not 
reserve the right to expel foreigners without necessarily 
publishing the reasons: it was made quite clear that the 
urge to be in advance of other governments in this respect 
does not enter into the Home Office’s thinking. And in a 
specific reply to a point. that has been raised in The 
Economist—about the extraordinary barriers sometimes put 
in the way of rentiers who want to live and spend their 
dollar pensions in this country—Mr Deedes said primly 
and obscurely that “ it would be quite wrong to deal with 
human problems purely on the basis of foreign currency.” 
That would be a proper comment if he were being urged 
unnecessarily to keep poor people out, but “ humanity” is 
a strange card to play when he is being criticised for 
unnecessarily not letting rich people in. 


Sects and Splits in the Sudan 


OsT educated young Sudanese would like to think 

that the Sudan is well on the way towards a left- 
and-right, two-party system. But as yet few politicians, 
when pressed, can withstand calls to hive off at the bidding 
of religious leaders. Last month a big group broke away 
from the majority party headed by the Prime Minister, 
Ismail el Azhary. The dissidents, who have the blessing 
of the orthodox Khatmia sect that at one time bolstered 
Azhary, included five members of the cabinet. Azhary 
therefore fell this week by 60 votes to 30 on a motion of 
no confidence in his leadership. 

Azhary himself is non-sectarian, though he managed to 
manceuvre members of both the rival sects—the heterodox 
Ansar as well—into the “ national” coalition which he 
formed after he‘ had taken a spill in February. But he 
seems to have misjudged the margin by which he could 
disdain the power of sectarian leaders to tumble him if the 
spirit moved them to do so. He himself took the Ministry 
of the Interior, and the immediate cause of the current 
big withdrawal of support seems to be that he used this 
position unduly to influence the recent municipal elections. 
The resultant transfer of allegiance by his one-time 
Khatmia supporters has baffled a callow electorate. Oriental 
voters like to vote on the winning side, and innocents who 
voted for him because he had had Khatmia backing for 
so long are now confused as to whether they did right, 
and what is wrong. 

Sayed el Azhary is the man who brought the Sudan to 
independence ; a buoyant person with a latent capacity 
for wooing workers, he is sure to re-surface even though, 
temporarily, he is carrying much odium ; he is hated in the 
south, and, inescapably, is blamed by tribal greybeards for 
acts he could not help, such as sending young and inex- 
perienced administrators to rural areas. But anyone in his 
shoes will have to do much the same and little change in 
home or foreign policy need be expected. The interest of 
the situation is that a politician of new and republican 
stamp has proved that the sects can be challenged. Though 
his challenge failed, it suggests that their hold will dwindle 
in the next generation. 
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Stockbrokers Militant 


N Britain the idea of a general strike of the middle-classes 
may have a secret place in the hearts of a few counter- 
revolutionaries, but most of those who wear the bowler and 
carry the rolled umbrella would find it inappropriate. But 
in hot Italy, wheré stockbrokers wear no such inhibiting 
insignia, they flung down their notebooks last month and 
struck. The Roman brokers (their wives perhaps complain- 
ing that the HP man was coming for the Alfa-Romeo) turned 
blackleg first: now their brothers in Milan have begun to 
crumble ; their discontent remains. 

The stockbrokers’ grievance, which has already caused 
two strikes, is a new tax regulation which requires them to 
keep a detaited- record of every deal they make, including 
details of the buyer and seller ; each month the record must 
be submitted to the tax authorities, who hope thus to outwit 
tax evaders and obtain at last a clear picture of incomes 
from stock market dealings, particularly the capital gains of 
speculators. The brokers complain that the mere physical 
task will cripple the stock market; fewer deals will be 
transacted ; speculators will be frightened off ; the sensitive 
and swift reactions which make the stock market the nerve 
centre of the capitalist economy will be blunted. Liberal 
economists and newspapers have given the brokers some 
support. At a time when a new law granting reasonable 
conditions to foreign investors is just coming into force, it 
seems absurd to endanger the working of the stock exchange 
through which foreign capital may flow. Why, it has even 
been asked, when personal incomes-from (say) land are 
assessed by the bargaining methods of the bazaar, should 
incomes from the stock market be suddenly assessed with 
annihilating accuracy ? 

Enzio Vanoni, whose most important legacy was~ not, 
perhaps, the plan which bears his name, but Italy’s compre- 
hensive code of tax reform, might well have given a short 
and-pungent answer. Tax reform, above all the improve- 
ment of yields from direct taxation, is a basic economic 
need of Italy. Without it, rapid growth of state investment 
in the south may not be possible ; industry and commerce 
will remain distorted by the high turnover tax ; social 
injustice will be perpetuated. Direct tax yields have been 
making steady, if slow, progress, but so long as the tax 
collector is still widely regarded as the agent of a hostile 
power and assessments are still made by a mixture of 
guesswork, deception and bargaining, direct taxation will 
remain too small. Such habits compel the tax reformer to 
seek new ways of assessing high incomes, of finding from 
other sources the accurate information which the individual 
will not give. The present attempt to obtain a clear picture 
of incomes from the stock exchange would serve his pur- 
pose ; but perhaps the government and the brokers can find 
some way of giving it which will permit efficient broking 
as well. 


Economies in Education 


ORE information has become available this week about 

the £1.4 million net which education is to contribute 

to the Chancellor’s economies. Of this, £150,000 is to 
come from higher fees for further education ; £1.2 million 
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from the faint-hearted penny on school meals (the Chan- 
cellor should have taken at least three times as much from 
these—the meals have cost 9d. since March, 1953, a sum 
which was even then only half their actual cost); and 
£600,000 from cuts in capital expenditure for the school 
meals service. To offset these economies, unfortunately, the 
Ministry has to pay an extra halfpenny a pint for the milk 
issued free to schoolchildren. School building does not 
figure in this list: it is not being “ cut ” in any real meaning 
of the word. The building programme for 1956-57 was 
swollen to £89 million by the addition of £15 million worth 
of “starts” not started last year, when local authorities, 
under the stimulus of the extra £15 million that Sir David 
Eccles got when he took office, took on more than they could 
perform. The new limit of £55 million, on previous form, 
is not much below what is physically possible. The pro- 
gramme for technical education escapes the axe altogether. 

The decision to raise fees for further education seems to 
have been a last-minute contribution to the Chancellor’s 
outstretched hat, and some local authorities feel they 
should have been consulted. But they afe in a poor posi- 
tion to complain about the “ peremptory” tone of the 
Ministry’s circular ; this is the second tithe they have been 
asked to bring some sense into their fees for evening 
classes. Yet in 1956-57, in England and Wales, they are 
still spending more than £33 million and getting back only 
£2.5 million in fees. They have now been told that they 
must. charge at least 10s. a term for a two-hour evening 
class or a half or full day each week. This is little enough. 
But it is three times as much as the London County Council, 
for example, has been in the habit of charging ; the council’s 
leader, Mr Hayward, calls the increase “a serious blow at 
a form of education that has done so much to enable 
working men and women to lead a fuller life.” The LCC 
is justly proud of its evening classes, which provide instruc- 
tion in everything from mosaic to mountaineering, from 
Welsh to wig-making. But those who attend these fasci- 
nating classes for vocational purposes will find them well 
worth 30s., while the many who are merely providing them- 
Selves with a hobby will be doing well still to get their 
pleasure so largely at the public expense. 


Greater Wen than Ever 


I is now more than a decade since the two postwar plans 
for the London region appeared and received full official 
blessing. How have these plans fared ? The Town Plan- 
ning Institute has just produced a useful but disquieting 
progress report. One-half of the official policy—dispersal 
from the congested inner areas to places beyond the green 
belt—seems to be working tolerably well. The population 
of the “inner urban ring” (the County of London and 
surrounding boroughs) is actually falling more quickly 
than had been expected, while population in the “ outer 
county ring” (places between roughly 20 and 35 miles 
from Charing Cross) is rising faster. The main trouble 
with this part of the programme is that, despite consider- 
able efforts by some counties (notably Middlesex), too 
— buildings are still going up in the intervening green 

t. ‘ 

But the second half of the official policy appears to be 
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Whenever a new research project is 
initiated, none can foresee its end. Even 
applied research with limited objectives is 
likely to open up new avenues which invite 
exploration. 

In the field of ultrasonics, modest 
beginnings have led to developments 
which few could have foretold. Mullard 
developed the first ultrasonic soldering 
iron for soldering aluminium. Now, from 
the same laboratory, have come other 
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industrial applications which include 
ultrasonic drilling, and ultrasonic cleaning 
of small engineered parts. 

These new inventions will influence the 
production techniques of many industries, 
bringing benefits in the shape of better 
products, cheaper products, and greater 
efficiency. And as the applications of 
electronics extend in scope, Mullard 
Research may well have a part to play in 
the future of your own industry. 
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IN ELECTRONICS 


impedance measuremen.s on a radial 
ultrasome transducer developed for 
continuous cleaning processes. 
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heading for the rocks. The plans aimed to disperse a certain 
quantity of jobs, along with people, from .the congested 
centre, and also to limit the growth of employment in the 
region as a Whole. The programme of dispersal has failed 
completely: the migration of some industries to new towns 
yas been much more than offset by the growth of employ- 
ment—particularly of office employment—in the central 
areas. And, in the region as a whole, employment grew 
faster than the national average even between 1948 and 
1954; recently, helped by the slackening of controls, it 
has grown faster still. The result is a rising, influx of 
workers into the region. 


If present trends continue, the outer parts of the region 
will become rapidly urbanised and the volume, length and 
discomfort of daily journeyings to the centre will grow 
steadily greater. This is a bleak prospect. What is the 
Government going to do about it? If there is not to be 
complete traffic chaos, it will have to authorise some revolu- 
tionary road improvement very quickly. But the most these 
will accomplish is to prevent the situation from growing 
actually worse. Since not many more people can or will live 
closer to their work, the only solution may be the original 
one of limiting the growth of employment, particularly in the 
central area. So far all the donkey-work and much of 
the cost of trying to apply this policy has fallen on the 
London County Council. It must hope that this report will 
frighten the Government into taking a direct hand, 


Baits for Birmingham Teachers 


NE effect of full employment in Birmingham has been 
O to crowd the schools with children while at the 
same time stripping them of their teachers. Few natives of 
that city have been willing to take up teaching when 
they could earn big money in the motor and other indus- 
tries, and Birmingham has had to recruit all its teachers 
from outside. Unfortunately it cannot induce them to stay. 
They hasten to leave a place where four teachers have to 
do the work that five do elsewhere, where classes are enor- 
mous, and where it is very difficult to find decent homes to 
live in. The circle has now got so vicious that the city 
councillors keep begging the Minister of Education to do 
something about it, 


First, they suggested that he should re-introduce the 
rationing system, discontinued earlier this year, by which 
limits were set to the number of teachers each authority 
could employ; their hope was that some of the teachers who 
might be released from over-staffed areas by this rationing 
would then come to Birmingham. Sir David Eccles refused 
to accept this suggestion. Rationing did not solve Birming- 
ham’s problems while it was in force—only direction could 
do that ; and people who would otherwise become teachers 
might be put off the profession even by the faint smell of 
direction that rationing gives off. 

Birmingham then asked to be allowed to pay a special area 
allowance to teachers in primary and secondary modern 
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schools. Sir David Eccles’s reasons for refusing this were 
not quite so convincing ; but he could point out that the 
Burnham Committee’s agreement was essential, and this was 
not forthcoming. He feels, and he is probably right, that 
there is a good deal more that the local authority can do to 
help itself. Why, for example, does not the corporation pro- 
vide homes for its teachers, as many firms do for their 
employees ? It could buy up old property and convert it 
into hostels and flats. One thing it should not do, however, 
is to reserve its ordinary council houses for teachers. It 


~ would be most improper if a local authority could jump the 


waiting lists in favour of its own employees. 


Encouragement for M. Mollet 


M MOLLET has received some real encouragement 
. from his party in his disheartening task. The 
Socialist congress held in Lille was entirely dominated by 
the Algerian question and the final motion approving the 
policy of the government mustered nine-tenths of the votes. 
Yet the prime minister’s victory was not as complete as the 
figures might suggest and the minority, including such 
prominent figures as MM. Daniel Mayer, Philip and Verdier, 
did not give in without a fight. To disarm the opposition it 
was necessary to take over certain passages from an alterna- 
tive motion referring to the need to “ wage the struggle in 
Algeria on two fronts: against the rebels and against the 
extremists of colonialism.” All this does not detract from 
M. Mollet’s final triumph and, taking into account the party 
loyalty of the Socialists, he will be able to rely on their 
parliamentary backing. Since they hold the key to any future 
majority, his immediate prospects are good. 

There are no dangerous debates on the parliamentary 
agenda before the recess, and even after the holidays 
M. Mollet should have a clear run until the day of reckoning 
for Algeria. This Socialist-dominated government thus 
has a fair chance of beating the admittedly low French 
records for longevity, but this in no way diminishes the 
urgency of its Algerian task. New taxes announced this 
week are yet another sign of the growing financial burden, 
and dearer cigarettes are not |the best way of capturing the 
enthusiasm of the people. Yet this is merely the prelude. 
With the bulk of France’s troops bogged down in North 
Africa only a rapid cease-fire can avert grave. political 
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consequences and mounting inflationary pressures. In 
his hour of triumph M. Mollet must remember that, if 
party machines are rigid, party members can change their 
minds ; to keep their support, he must act. 


The ETU Pays Up 


HE Electrical Trades Union has submitted to judgment 

in a case brought against it by a former member, and 
is to pay him nearly £600 in damages. Mr Harkness, the 
plaintiff, who was employed by the Workington Iron and 
Steel company, had offended the local branch of the ETU 
by working on Good Friday and Easter Monday last year. 
This was in accordance with a holidays-with-pay agreement 
made between his employers and the national headquarters 
of his union, but it was in contravention of a decision by 
the branch. As a result of his “ offence,” Mr Harkness was 
charged with trying to bring discredit on the union, and 
he was ordered to pay a fine of £10. He did not pay it, 
and was told that he was expelled. His fellow workers 
then threatened to go on strike unless the management 
dismissed him, and he was suspended with pay. Seeing 
that his livelihood was threatened, he offered to pay the 
£10, only to be told that the fine was now raised to £50, 
plus §s. for readmission. The branch secretary said in 
evidence that he and his colleagues were sure that the 
management would pay. Mr Harkness was last week asking 
the court to declare his exclusion from the union null and 
void and to grant him damages for breach of contract 
resulting in loss of wages. 

No new implications for trade union law would seem to 
have been raised by this case. In view of the Bonsor judg- 
ment, Mr Harkness seemed bound to win his plea. The 
surprising thing is that the ETU should have allowed the 
case to go so far. It always claims that press criticism 
of the way it conducts some of its affairs is based on a mass 
of lies and distortions. No comment is required to make 
the public censure the ETU’s treatment of Mr Harkness. 
All that is needed is a straight law report. 


A Dearer Mark? 


HOUGH the west German government has for the 
moment rejected any upward. valuation of the mark, 
and the Bank deutscher Lander in its latest report does the 
same, the subject is not dead in Germany. Professor Erhard 
has himself suggested a general readjustment of European 
exchange rates. A report of the Wissenschaftlicher Beirat, 
a council of economists set up to proffer independent advice 
to the government, this week suggested revaluation as a 
means of overcoming Germany’s “ structural” payments 
surplus. The council’s advice is not always followed, but 
its views generally embody in still purer form the liberal 
approach for which Professor Erhard is well known. 
The idea of revaluation has many attractions. West 
Germany’s payments surplus has become an embarrassment 
even to West Germany itself. So far this year, gold and 
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exchange reserves have risen by over £170 million, more 
than in the whole of 1955. The west German surplus in 
EPU totalled $291 million in the first five months and $86 
million in May alone. The central bank ascribes this rapid 
growth in part to temporary causes, but there is clearly a 
structural surplus as well.- Tariff cuts and import liberalisa- 
tion have helped to raise imports, but these have not kept 
pace with exports. And the new freedom to export capital 
Las only encouraged foreign confidence and caused marks to 
be bought. Prices have been rising internally, and efforts to 
check the rise of prices by restricting credit tend to 
encourage exports still more. Revaluation would solve both 
problems at once. It would make German exports more 
expensive and thus cut the trade surplus, and it would 
cheapen imports and thus press down internal prices. 


* 


But the objections to a unilateral revaluation are also 
great. The German exporter would protest bitterly when 
his prices were suddenly raised in comparison with his 
competitors, and smaller firms might suffer badly. The 
farmers, too, would certainly cry out against a sudden cut 
in import prices. Pressure might be set up for some degree 
of additional tariff protection for agriculture ; this would 
conflict with GATT obligations and with current policy. 
At the same time, though Germany’s payments surplus -is 
huge today, it may not be so uncomfortably large in, say, 
two years when rearmament is raising imports and absorb- 
ing part of Germany’s own productive resources. Revalua- 
tion now might be regretted then. 


Trotsky to the Pantheon ? 


Lie communist dialogue is in spate. Prodded by western 
communist interventions, Pravda has had to publish 
a diluted version of Mr Khrushchev’s secret speech. This 
is really the main purpose of the lengthy official declaration 
explaining the attacks on the “cult of the individual.” 
Moscow now claims communist approval from Peking and 
Paris for its new line, but denies Signor Togliatti’s charges 
about signs of degeneracy in Soviet society. Stalin’s heirs 
must also defend themselves against accusations of com- 
plicity in their master’s crimes. Their defence is twofold. 
On the one hand, they now put more stress on his positive 
achievements and also on Russia’s encirclement ; who, they 
ask, would have understood them if they had sniped at 
the commander of a besieged fortress ? At the same time 
they hint that during the war a “Leninist nucleus” of 
soldiers and politicians did by-pass Stalin’s orders. This 
distinction between more and less “ Stalinist” members 
of the central committee may well foreshadow further 
removals from the leadership. 

Revelations succeed one another at an unexpected pace 
and little can now be kept behind closed doors for long. 
Lenin’s testament, one of the eighteen documents which 
Mr. Khrushchev apparently released during the secret 
session of the congress to explain his attack on Stalin, has 
now been published in Kommunist, the theoretical organ 
of the party. The “testament” is a document in which 
Lenin outlined the prospects for the party and his assess- 
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ment of its leaders, foreshadowing a clash between Stalin 
and Trotsky. His tribute to both was tempered by criticism 
of their main weaknesses. The appendix to the testament 
is a subsequent letter in which Lenin requested Stalin’s 
removal from the key post of secretary-general. This the 
Russians can now read, and the release must be followed 
quickly by the publication of other restricted texts circu- 
lated by Khrushchev. These include Lenin’s final violent 
outburst against Stalin’s treatment of minorities and his 
letter asking Trotsky’ to lead the attack on the Russifying 
Georgian in that debate. 

New evidence and fresh disclosures seem to be forcing 
Khrushchev’s hand in permanence. He wanted to keep the 
change gradual and discreet, but was immediately forced 
into the open. He began his criticism of Stalin in the name 
of the Stalinist faction, and still defends his master’s early 
years ; but now, in the face of Lenin’s judgment, many will 
ask him and his colleagues whether they were not backing 
the wrong man and the wrong line from the very start. Who 
could have said-a few months ago that Lev Davidovich 
Trotsky may end up in the Pantheon of the Soviet 
revolution ? Not Mr Khrushchev. 


Devil and Deep Pink Sea 


N Sunday the Japanese electorate has to choose a hun- 
dred and twenty-one new members for the upper 
house of the Diet—a third of the total number. The choice 
of parties is not alluring. On one hand is the conservative 
hodge-podge who call themselves Liberal-Democrats and 
who are asking for a two-thirds majority in the upper house 
in order to gain control of education, change the electoral 
law to their own advantage, and restore to their country 
the sovereign right to fight. (This last is overdue in view 
of the forces which Japan already possesses and the 
American promise of greatly increased military aid.) 
Opposed to them is a yet more shapeless body of Socialists 
who have produced no positive policy and whose parliamen- 
tary tactics last month do not give much ground for confi- 
dence in their grasp of the fundamentals of democracy. 


* 


The electors’ choice is certainly hard, for while the 
Liberal-Democrats are illiberal, weakly led, divided over the 
Russian peace question, and no more parliamentary in their 
attitudes than the Socialists, they have at least kept Japan 
steady on its economic tight-rope, and it may be doubted 
whether the Socialists could do as much. As it is, the trades 
unions dare not try to enforce the laws about hours and 
conditions of work for fear of snapping the shoestring on 
which the factories, and particularly the cottage industries, 
operate. Under-employment, whatever the working condi- 
tions and however small the pay, is considered preferable 
to unemployment, and, many workers are not even aware 
of the existence of the laws which ought to protect them. 

This combination of ignorance and helplessness is the 
most dangerous feature of the Japanese political scene, and 
it may well produce a disastrous explosion if the Japanese 
cannot achieve reform through their present political system. 
It may depend on Sunday’s election whether enforced 
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Political co-operation between the parties will create a new 
and more balanced policy. Too great a victory either way 
might well be disastrous. Perhaps the best that can be 
hoped for is a close election which may compel the parties 
tu compromise and indicate that conservatism and patriotism 


balance awareness of the need for internal reform in the 
nation’s mind. 


Nato Bases in Portugal 


HE course of affairs in Spain and in Portugal shows 
Zz some interesting parallels. After 24 years of un- . 
challenged rule, Dr Salazar faces a dilemma which, in 
Madrid, occupies Géneral Franco equally—how to prepare 
a transfer of power to a successor or group of successors 
without jeopardising the philosophy and structure of his 
regime. A law introduced in March provides for the 
creation of six “corporations” covering the principal 
economic activities of Portugal. The corporative principle 
was already anchored 
in the 1933 Constitu- 
tion ; that Dr Salazar 
should now wish to 
put it into effect sug- 
gests that he is trying 
to give the Estado 
Novo a basis more 
permanent than the 
rule of one unusual 
man. But it is not 
yet clear whether the 
Chamber of Corpora- 
tions will enjoy a 
measure of indepen- 
dent political power 
or whether it will 
remain a docile ad- 
junct of the National 
Assembly. Moreover, 
constitutional adjust- 
ment cannot solve 
the succession. Dr 
Salazar is thought to favour Dr Marcelo Caetano, who has 
been deputy premier during the past year. But, as in Spain, 
the army may have views of its own, and Colonel Fernando 
Costa, the minister of National Defence, is to be reckoned 
with. 

It was Colonel Costa who announced last week. that 
Portugal was placing two air bases at the disposal of the 
United States and other members of Nato. The airfields, 
at Espinho and Montijo, are to be expanded rapidly. 
Coming at a moment when political developments have 
jeopardised American bases in Iceland and Morocco, the 
Portuguese offer has a double value. At the same time, it 
was said in Lisbon that negotiations for a renewal of the 
agreement covering the presence of American forces in the 
Azores were proceeding satisfactorily. The Portuguese have 
been watching the American attitude towards Goa closely, 
and the cancellation of Mr Nehru’s trip to Washington-may 
well have had an indirect influence on the finding of bases 
for Nato. 
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Round the American Arena 


THROUGH THESE MEN. 
By John Mason Brown. 


Hamish Hamilton. 311 pages. 18s. 
POR a certain and probably growing 
group of British readers, the 


domestic politics of the Unite! States 
has the fascination of an esoteric hobby 
—birdwatching or collecting lepidoptera 
or acquiring the products of Ming, Sung 
and Tang. Vintage specimens, collec- 
tors’ pieces are arranged and relished— 
here a genuine instance of early Roose- 
velt, there a particularly fine example of 
later Truman. These enthusiasts have 
indeed an almost insatiable appetite for 
the flora and fauna of America’s alien 
but alluring political clime. 

They will therefore find Mr Mason 
Brown’s study of contemporary Ameri- 
can politics very satisfying. It gives 
them a brisk tour through the last four 
years, conducted by a guide who 
possesses a lively and unbiased eye and 
has—as one would expect in so distin- 
guished a dramatic critic as Mr Mason 
Brown—a keen sense of the personal 
clashes and human emotions that enliven 
and, on occasion, deeply depress the con- 
duct of public affairs. The tour includes 
not only the major events and partici- 
pants. For those with specialist interest, 
the value of the book will certainly be 
increased by its studies of men such as 
Mr Felix Frankfurter, so long influential 
at that crucial point where the political 
and judicial systems overlap, or Mr 
Walter Lippmann, doyen of American 
columnists and more effective politically 
than many of the politicians among 
whom he passes. 

But Mr Mason Brown’s book is any- 
thing but a specialist’s or a student’s 
study. It is written to entertain as much 
as enlighten, and it is intended for the 
ordinary reader. To this extent, the 
chapters devoted to the less notable 
American figures may well detract from 
its general interest. Yet with a new 
presidential’ contest only a few months 
distant and the chance that the same two 
men will fight the campaign, the chapters 
devoted to President Eisenhower and to 
Mr Adlai Stevenson—in other words, 
the bulk of the book—have the strongest 
possible topical interest. If the reader 
in this country wishes to try to get some 
personal “feel” of the two candidates, 
he could hardly do better than read Mr 
Mason Brown’s book. 

The author makes no secret where his 
preference lies. In common with most 
of America’s men of letters, he regards 
Mr Stevenson as a new phenomenon in 
Democratic and indeed American 


politics—a man able to combine political - 


effectiveness with the utmost probity, a 


liberal with a deep respect for tradition, 
a moralist and idealist with a saving 
sense of humour. But Mr Mason Brown 
also analyses persuasively the reasons 
why many Americans—not all of them 
Republicans—do not share his enthu- 
siasm for Mr Stevenson. Ingrained in 
certain circles is a dislike for learning, 
a resentment at wit and livemindedness, 
a fear of the well-turned phrase, which 
add up to implacable political distrust. 
One recalls the New York Daily News 
headline after Mr Stevenson’s defeat in 
Minnesota, “ Goodbye, Mr Quips.” The 
book ends before Mr Stevenson’s more 
popular methods of canvassing had been 
adopted in California. This is a pity, 
for it might have given some hint 
whether the potential candidate has lost 
intellectual support in his search for 
backing at another level. 

The reader may well feel, after the 
chapters on Mr Stevenson, that he 
knows the Democratic leader better. 
But Mr Mason Brown does not or per- 
haps cannot achieve the same sense of 
life with President Eisenhower. It is 
all there—the early political soundings 
out, the return to Abilene, Chicago and 
the “ Texas steal,” then the four years 
in the most mercilessly exposed position 
in the world. There is, in addition, the 
fact that, after those four years, more 
people seem to “ like Ike” than in 1952. 
It is the most remarkable political 
phenomenon in American history. Does 
it spring from luck—from the Republi- 
cans’ desperate need of a figure, from 
the Republican dominance of the press 
and propaganda media, from the post- 
Stalin lull in the world? Or is it a 
deep expression of a remarkable man 
who, as was once said of Queen Victoria, 
has all the ordinary emotions to an 
extraordinary degree and is therefore 
Everyman writ large ? . On these pro- 
found and perplexing questions, Mr 
Mason Brown is as perplexing and per- 
plexed as everyone else. He tells all he 
can and it adds up to this: neither he 
nor we nor anyone else can know, or at 
least not yet. 


A Political Chronicler 
in Paris 


FRANCE 1940-55. 

By Alexander Werth. 

Robert Hale. 796 pages. 35s. 

M R WERTH, who with the 700 
diffuse and readable pages of his 

book reaches his quarter century of 

running commentary on French affairs, 

is a chronicler rather than a historian. 

He has the journalist’s interest in 
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people and ae than > 
analysis and hi . His portraits, su 
as his defence of Laval or his brooding 
prowl round the personality of 
de Gaulle, are masterly. His gouaches— 
largely apt quotations—of wild parlia- 
mentary interchange between commun- 
ists and conservatives could hardly be 
bettered. He is himself “source” 
material, because his view is the view 
of many a left-wing, non-communist 
French intellectual, trying to explain to 
himself the disappointment of the ten 
years that clouded over the dawn of 
liberation. These views were sectarian 
perhaps, but hardly a Frenchman was 
untouched by them in a part of his 
being. The suspicion of America, the 
reluctant disapproval of ‘Russia, the 
inferiority complex in terms of power, 
the compensating superiority complex 
in matters of civilisation—all these Mr 
Werth admirably explains and exem- 
plifies. But while all this adds up to 
excellent narrative, it is not quite 
narrative history, which is what the book 
purports to be. 


Mr Werth so lights his scene that 
though the figures and ‘debates in the 
foreground are startlingly clear, the 
stage behind them is dark and one is 
left wondering what made them all 
emerge. He takes France’s decline for 
granted and describes its postwar con- 
tribution to the world as a successful 
attempt to stop the cold war from 
becoming hot. He argues that France’s 
restraining influence on America was 
bought at the price of a victory fot the 
bourgeoisie at home. But his insistence 
on the hypothesis—for it is no more— 
that France helped to scotch a third 
eee war leads Mr Werth to ignore too 
much. 


For instance, he gives no idea of 
Frenchmen’s thoughts on the causes 
of their country’s decline and remedies 
for it—a preoccupation which led both 
to the European policy Mr Werth never 
seriously examines and to M. Mendés- 
France’s_ short-lived triumph, which 
earns his enthusiastic praise. It is a 
strangely imperfect history that gives no 
clear picture of the difference between 
prewar France and the mixed economy 
of 1955 with its social security, its invest- 
ment plan, its high birthrate and con- 
tinuing drift to the towns, and which 
fails to give M. Pinay his due as the 
first Prime Minister to tell “liberal ” 
Frenchmen that their passion for pro- 
tection is one of the causes of French 
atrophy. 


The book bears strongly the marks of 


_Mr Werth’s partiality. One sign of it is 


his tendency in an aside to split open 
arguments he has conducted at length 
anywhere from twenty to two hundred 
pages away. Thus, on page 715, he 
suggests that perhaps after 1953 German 
rearmament no longer constituted a 
“genuine danger” ; but he says nothing 
about this in his discussion of the great 
EDC crisis only a dozen pages before. 
Most surprising of all, in a writer with 
Mr Werth’s opinons, is his failure to 
show that France today is not so much 
the result of a betrayed revolution as the 
expression of a continuing (though now 
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changing) balance between the social 
forces of rural and industrial civilisa- 
tions that have never truly mixed. Yet 
much of the best French thinking in the 
last ten years had gone towards trying 
to overcome this fundamental problem ; 
a historian, particularly one of the Left, 
cannot ignore it. * 

Mr Werth omits the changes that 
point to a new France ; he is concerned 
with the disappointments of the old. 
But it is not only the Right in France 
that has been stranded by the ebb of 
empire. Intellectuals of the Left, too, 
are high and dry: or so Mr Werth’s 
book unintentionally suggests. Would 
that be why his narrative, for all its 
qualities, is in the last resort confused, 
a kind of political stream-of-conscious- 
ness writing ? 


Fishy Obsession 
OLD FOURLEGS: The Story of the 
Coelacanth. 
By J. L. B. Smith. 
Longmans. 270 pages. 21s. 


A the end of 1938 a strange fish was 
landed at East London and brought 
to the curator of the local museum. She 
consulted Professor Smith, an ichthyo- 
logist at Grahamstown. With great 
emotion, he realised that it was a 
coelacanth, a fish believed to have been 
extinct for some 70,000,000 years. He 
moved into action: 


One curious feature of this whole affair 
was that at no time did I look upon it 
as anything but my own .. . other zoo- 
logists were resentful that I took this on 
myself alone. . . . Those criticisms left 
me and leave me quite unmoved. I was 
— or inspired, call it what you 
wii, 


” 


Professor Smith announced the dis- 
covery and in due course wrote a mono- 
graph about it. But his appetite was 
only whetted, since all the soft parts of 
the fish had been lost by the time he 
saw it. Getting more coelacanths be- 
came an “ obsession ”—the word is his. 
After the war he plastered the eastern 
coast of Africa with descriptions and 
offers of rewards. In 1952 another 
coelacanth was discovered in the Comoro 
islands, off Madagascar. The news 
reached him during the Christmas holi- 
days. If he could not reach it at once, 
either the fish would rot or the French 
authorities would refuse to let him take 
it away, or both. After trying all means 
of getting a passage in vain, he rang 
up Dr Malan, who at once provided a 
military aircraft. Professor Smith de- 
scended upon the Comoros and, after 
a brief vin d’honneur provided by the 
Governor, bore off his prey. 


What foliows is the kind of anticlimax 
that comes after all revolutionary action. 
The French clapped on export control 
and have since discovered and investi- 
gated more coelacanths themselves, with 
less publicity. A faint atmosphere of 
acrimony marks the last chapters (and 
subsequent correspondence in the press 
is still more acrimonious). 

The story, most excitingly written, is 
one of deep human emotion laced with 
nationalism, Professor Smith is a 


fanatic and a lone wolf. His world is 
divided into friends—Dr Malan (who 
plays an admirable part), the Portuguese 
and most South Africans—and enemies 
—General Smuts, the French and the 
Natural History Museum. It was in- 
evitable that the tale should end rather 
sadly, and one cannot help suspecting 
that scientific objectivity is not Professor 
Smith’s forte ; but without fanatics like 
him the world would be duller and there 
would be fewer great discoveries. 


Architect of the Canadian 
Nation 


JOHN A. MACDONALD: Volume II, 
the old chieftain. 

By Donald Creighton. 

Macmillan. 639 pages. 42s. 


| poenwon Day, on July rst, re- 
minds us that Canada’s existence as 
a separate nation in North America, the 
sole monarchy and Parliamentary demo- 
cracy in the Americas, is something both 
of a miracle and a mystery. This second 
volume of the definitive biography of 
the first Canadian Prime Minister brings 
to valiant life the man who more than 
any other achieved the miracle. Its 
fascinating and exciting pages go far to 
clear up the mystery. 


In spite of discouragement and 
indifference, Sir John A. Macdonald 
fought relentlessly for the “ Anglo- 
Canadian Alliance.” At times he had 
as much difficulty in persuading the 
British Government of its importance 
as he had in convincing the United 
States of its permanence. Maintaining 
the British connection involved two other 
battles: a battle to establish Canada’s 
status vis-d-vis imperial authority as “ an 
auxiliary power rather than as a 
dependency ” ; and the battle to secure 
the United States’ acceptance of the 
existence of the transcontinental northern 
nation, a bitter and dangerous battle in a 
period when the good neighbourliness of 
the exuberant giant to the south could 
by-no means be taken for granted. 


Parallel with the struggle for national 
independence went the struggle for 
national unity. In this volume Pro- 
fessor Creighton takes up the story of 
the “Young Politician” of the first 
volume when, confederation achieved, 
the first Parliament of the first Dominion 
met. But confederation had to be main- 
tained and its pattern completed. 
Macdonald set himself to withstand 
anti-confederate attacks, to bring the 
remaining British North American 
colonies within its framework, and to 
assimilate the vast fur-trading wilderness 
that lay between the St. Lawrence and 
the outpost on the Pacific. Macdonald’s 
national policy provided the economic 
pith and sinews of the new nation. 
Without a physical bond the nation 
could not live. A railway to the empty 
prairies had to be forged painfully across 
the fantastic barriers of the Granite 
Shield north of Lake Superior and of 
the jagged Rockies - — ae 
ranges. The price of national uni 
high, but it was paid; and Macdonald 
staked his and his party’s political life 
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Federalism and 
Constitutional 
Change 


WILLIAM S. LIVINGSTON 


This book deals with federal government as 
a problem in both political theory and com- 
parative government. Data for the study 
have been drawn primarily from four 
countries—Canada, Australia, Switzerland, 
and the United States. In each case the 
author analyses the means of changing the 
constitution, the distribution of powers, and 
the protections that are ultimately afforded 
tothe component state. 42s. net 


A Revision of 
Demand Theory 


J. R. HICKS 


The demand theory which is studied in this 
book is no more than the traditional static 
theory of consumers’ behaviour. Though 
the author does not accept the ‘ Revealed 
Preference’ school’s view of the nature of 
the problem, he finds it possible to re- 
formulate the older theory by the use of 
their methods, so as to make its most 
general conclusions easier to reach and to 
appreciate. 18s. net 
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BRITISH | 
COMMONWEALTH 


1956 
With a Foreword by 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Swinton, 
G.B.E., C.H., M.C. 


This is the first edition of a book which is 
certain to become a standard work of reference. 
It includes detailed and up-to-date information 
on every country and territory of the British 
Commonwealth and will be invaluable to editors, 
business men, officials and librarians, bankers, 
and many others. 


“ The groups of subjects are shrewdly chosen 
with an eye to commercial use and some of them, 
such as trade associations, are particularly 
valuable because less accessible elsewhere.”— 
The Manchester Guardian. 


“ The book certainly fills the bill as a most 
useful and compact work of reference, and should 
find a place on the shelves of all those interested 
in Commonwealth affairs.”—-The Times British 
Colonies Review. 


938 pages 9fx 7finms. £5 5s. Od. 


EUROPA PUBLICATIONS LTD. 
56 BLOOMSBURY STREET, W.C.1. 
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to meet the bill The Canadian Pacific 
Railway went through to open up the 
western wheat lands to settlement, 
which, though it hung fire through heart- 
breaking years of depression, threatened— 
the nomadic freedom of the half-breed 
and Indian population and precipitated 
the Riel risings of 1870 and 1885. 
America’s repudiation of reciprocity in 
trade with Canada compelled an experi- 
ment with other means to prosperity. 
A new protectionist tariff was the 
counterpart of the railway: to maintain 
and to reinforce the East-West axis of 
Canada, laid down long ago in the fur- 
trading days of the “ Commercial Empire 
of the St. Lawrence.” 


National unity could not survive 
unbridled cultural conflict. Possibly 
Macdonald’s greatest contribution was 
the foundation he laid, the tradition he 
created, withthe help of his Canadien 
colleague, Cartier, of co-operation and 
give-and-take between French and 
English Canadians. “There is no para- 
mount race in this country,” he declared, 
“there is no conquered race in this 
country ; we are all British subjects, and 
those who are not English are none the 
less British subjects, on that account.” 
Even the hideous storm of French- 
Catholic/English-Protestant _ bitterness 
focused on Riel’s execution did not 
destroy the young nation. It survived 
both this crisis and the ascendant pro- 
vincial particularism that challenged 
national authority. 


Macdonald died when the dark 
depression and discord of the early 
1890s seemed to threaten his life’s work. 
The darkness proved the precursor of 

. the dawn of Canada’s twentieth-century 
achievements, but the problems Mac- 
donald faced persist as the essential fitre 
of Canadian existence. 

This book is the stirring tale of a 
splendid adventure in political creative- 
ness. It is an introduction so vivid that 
the reader feels that he knows Mac- 
donald personally, as a man of courage, 
tenacity, resourcefulness, intelligence 
and humour, a master of every political 
stratagem and tactic, but an idealist 
following a vision. Despite bitter 
personal tragedy, dire financial straits, 
ill-health, and recurrent bouts of 
drunkenness, he gave, with his vitality 
and profound intuition, incomparable 
and prolonged service to Canada. Pro- 
fessor Creighton has brought ripe 
scholarship and rich humanity to a study 
as revealing as it is absorbing. He has 
written a great biography of a great nan. 


Recommended for 
Rhodesians 


NYASALAND: Land of the Lake. 

By Frank Debenham. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 250 pages. 
25s. 


HEN the Central African federa- 
tion was under negotiation, the 
Southern Rhodesians, though eager to 
acquire the copperbelt, tried hard to 
leave Nyasaland out of the new state. 
The Nyasalanders were equally averse 


to the marriage, and most of the African 
resistance to the federal plan came from 
Nyasaland. But the Colonial Office was 
firm. Northern Rhodesia produced the 
copper, but Nyasaland produced the 
labour ; and it was made clear that the 
fructifying rain of copper profits was 
not going to be diverted exclusively to 
Salisbury while Nyasaland remained 
outside supplying men but receiving no 


loans or development funds in return. 


Time has changed the white Rhodesians’ 
attitude ; Lord Malvern recently insisted 
that the Federal tie was indissoluble ; 
but the Nyasalanders have not changed 
their view so far. Though some Federal 
money from copper has been spent, and 
visibly, in Nyasaland, at the recent elec- 
tions the Africans who were returned 
to the territorial legislature were all 
pledged to end the federation and seek 


‘ a “Gold Coast” solution for Nyasaland. 


Nyasaland may, therefore, play an 
important part in the future of Southern 
Africa; and it is appropriate that the 
Colonial Office should have made it the 
subject of the third volume of their 
“Corona” series on the colonies. So 
far as providing the history of the coun- 


try, and the ethnical, economic and 


ecological background, is concerned, 
Professor Debenham has done extremely 
well, and produced a readable yet 
authoritative survey. But on the political 
side, he has erred on the side of caution. 
He has firm opinions of his own, and 
well understands how to convey reproof 
indirectly when he wants—as in his 
treatment of the missionaries whose 
power in this territory has been a little 
too much for their human frailty. But 
he seems to see the political aspirations 
and organisations of the Africans 
through benign but patronising official 
spectacles. No doubt the African intel- 
ligentsia is immature and ofter ludicrous; 
but the rate at which it learns how to 
gain and wield power is not to be under- 
estimated ; and this book, in emphasis 
and tendency, does underestimate it. 
Professor Debenham uses the analogy 


of a county council trying to affiliate a 
“struggling preparatory school” with 


two larger central schools to cover the . 


issue of Federation, and he tends to 
dismiss the African protest as meaning- 
less, immature and created by busy- 
bodies ; but in a book of this kind, one 
looks for a franker and fuller investiga- 
tion of this episode. After all, plenty 
of “Bwana DCs” were as angry as the 
Africans over the federation deal ; and 
plenty of officials now doubt if Nyasa- 
land is getting its fair share cither of 
the funds, or of the parliamentary repre- 
sentation, in the new state. This is a 
book that must be read with the future 
of the Federation in mind ; and it is a 
pity that it is disappointing from this 
aspect. Otherwise this is an admirable 
volume, excellently illustrated and—as 
might be expected from Professor 
Debenham—imaginatively mapped ; it 
should, however, be at least as actively 
promoted by the publishers in Rhodesia 
as in Britain. The white Rhodesians 
know all too little about their servants’ 
quarter along the lake. 
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Response to Disaster 


THE LISBON EARTHQUAKE. 
By T. D. Kendrick. 


Methuen. 179 pages. 2\1s. 
N the historical record of earthquakes, 
such as that published by the British 


Association in 1858, of the detailed list 
in Haydn’s “Dictionary of Dates,” the 
Lisbon earthquake of 1755 has always 
been noted as a particularly terrible 
disaster ; not merely because it fell upon 
a civilised and prosperous city, the 
capital of a western state, nor because the 
loss of life and destruction of property 
was without parallel, but also because it 
coincided with a phase of thought and 
society peculiar to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

It is the great merit of Sir Thomas 
Kendrick’s important book that he views 
the actual events in Lisbon, as described 
in the best contemporary accounts and 
romanticised illustrations, against the 
background of superstitious alarms, 
religious warnings, and philosophical 
speculations which transformed a 
physical catastrophe into an intellectual 
revolution. Or at least into the begin- 
ning of one ; for the feelings aroused by 
the disasters at Martinique in I902 or 
Messina in 1908 were not so unlike those 
of 1755, but though an earthquake is 
still the most formidable and inexplicable 
“act of God,” it is no longer thought 
of, as it was two hundred years ago, 
as a sign of his anger or an example of 
his punishment for the sins of a par- 
ticular place or people. It will surprise 
many readers to learn that two slight 
shocks felt in London in 1750 had 
already become the text of numerous 
pamphlets and sermons (the author has 
a collection of them and makes effective 
use of it) in which society was exhorted 
to repent of its vices, and warned that, 
if it did not, worse punishment might 
follow. Lisbon was a friendly and 
familiar place to many Englishmen ; the 
tidal wave that destroyed so much of the 
Portuguese capital five years later 
seemed almost to mount the Thames ; 
and there was a fresh outbreak of 
sermonising and pamphleteering. 

But a reaction had already begun. In 
Lisbon Pombal’s energetic measures of 
relief and restoration did much to 
encourage a sane attitude towards the 
inevitable ; Voltaire’s “Candide” pro- 
tested against the optimism of an over- 
rich and artificially protected minority ; 
and Johnsons “ Rasselas” insisted that 
human existence is always a mixture of 
good and evil. (It seems that Boswell 
is wrong in attributing to him a review 
expressing disbelief in many of the 
stories of the Lisbon disaster, but such 
at least was his reaction to the reports of 
a slight shock in Staffordshire in 1777.) 
Thus gradually “the mood of helpless 
surrender to fear changed to a recogni- 
tion that it was a proper duty for man to 
show courage, and try to . . . repair his 
ruined environment”; and the notion 


that an earthquake must mark a special 
intervention of Providence in human 
affairs found its place (no longer unique 
if still insoluble) in the general problem 
of the existence of evil. 
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Letters to the Editor 








Cyprus Out of Date 


Six—In your issue of June 30th, Mr 
Arnold restates a familiar argument. I 
do not wish to answer his general thesis, 
but I would like to call your readers’ 
attention to one point concerning the 
distinction made between Byzantine and 
Hellenic. The Christian names of Greek 
Cypriots have undergone a considerable 
change since the enosis movement began 
to take shape in the last thirty years or 
so. A great many boys’ Christian names 
in Cyprus are saints’ names, traditional 
in Christian communities, such as John, 
George, Barnabas, Paul and the like, 
but there is a strong tendency nowadays 
to give people classical Greek names as 
if these were a natural growth. In my 
view it is part of the build up, designed 
for political reasons to appeal to the 
Phil-Hellenes. When I was in Cyprus I 
had on my staff an Achilles, a Menelaus 
and an Odysseus; the local firewood 
seller was called Herodotus. Other 
names occur to me, such as Epaminon- 
das, Penelope, Ismene and even Perse- 
phone (spelt Persefoni and pronounced 
with the accent on the “fon”). These 
newer classical names are part of a move- 
ment to suggest that the Greek culture 
in Cyprus is Hellenic, which in my view 
it is not.—Yours feithfully, 

Your REVIEWER 


New Chapter for Peru 


Sir—In your article of June 16th, your 
correspondent did not mention two im- 
portant points. The first is that, for the 
first time in Peruvian history women are 
being enfranchised. This can be given 
an exaggerated importance, but it is a 
step of moment towards a more modern 
concept of the role of women in the 
nauon’s life. Out of the total popula- 
uon of about 12 million, only one and 
i half million are enfranchised voters ; 
the right to yote is governed by a 
person’s educational qualification. 
Secondly, I find no mention of the 
third principal candidate to the Presi- 
dency. Your correspondent mentions 
correclly Dr Lavalle, the government’s 
candidate, and Dr Prado, a former 
President who has returned from France 
(to fight the election, but he does not 
consider a young architect named 
Belaunde Terry as a serious contender 
lor the title. In point of fact, however, 
the electoral race has been a straight 
fight between Dr Prado and Mr 
Belaunde, with the former leading 
slightly. The official government candi- 
date has polled only about a third of 
the votes given to each of the other two. 
There is no doubt thar Mr Belaunde 
received a lot of support from the 
younger generation and particularly the 





women. 


He and his blonde wife make 
a handsome pair, recalling early pictures 
of Argentina’s Juan Perén and Eva. 

The question at the moment is what 
the final polling total will be and 
what will be the reaction of the unsuc- 
cessful candidates. It may be that if 
there are public disorders the govern- 
ment candidate, Dr Lavalle, will just 
step in to restore peace and perforce 
remain.—Yours faithfully, K. J. FisHer 
Lima 


Students on the Red Carpet 


Sir—The letter from Mr R. G. Wilson 
in your issue of June 23rd is of particular 
interest to the National Union of 
Students, as we have since 1948 adminis- 
tered a hostel on the lines which Mr 
Green recommends. This has provided 
accommodation for students of all 
nationalities, but lack of space has pre- 
vented its full development as an 
international centre. 

The lease is now coming to an end, 
but, im spite of many difficulties and 
limited resources, this union is now in 
process of converting premises in 
Gordon Street, which we have been able 
to obtain through the generous co-opera- 
tion of the University of London. It is 
planned to open the new hostel and 
international student centre in the 
autumn—and, judging from the applica- 
tions for accommodation which have 
already been received, this will be a truly 
international community.—Yours faith- 
fully, F. H. Copp.estong, President 
National Union of Students, W.C.1 


Electricity for Railways 


Sir—May I quote the remarks of Mr 
A. E. Grimsdale at the British Electric 
Power Convention, 1956? He pointed 
out that exports of electric « traction 
equipment by British manufacturers far 
exceeded those of similar equipment by 
al! the other countries of the world. 
Apart from Canada, railway electrifica- 
tion had been first introduced in all the 
Commonwealth countries by British 
manufacturers, who had also provided 
equipment which was in operation in 
seventeen other countries. 

You rightly state that current develop- 
ments should open up a valuable home 


market which could act as a proving | 


ground and shop window for business 
with other countries, and any moves to 
restrict British Railways electrification 
plans can only discourage the further 


development of an enormous potential | 


trade.—Yours faithfully, 
ay J. S: E. RUNDLE 
The British Electrical and Allied 
Manufacturers Association 
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National Income 


Statistics 
Sources and Methods 


Since 1941 official estimates of national 
income and expenditure have been 
published as background material for 
each year’s Budget. This book is the 
first detailed study of the ideas under- 
lying the statistics and of the way in 
which the estimates are built up from 
basic information. 25s. (post 1s. 4d.) 


Overseas 
Economic Surveys 


An up-to-date volume on the United 
States, and the first survey of the young 
Kingdom of Libya, are among the 
latest publications in this well-known 
series. 


United States of America. 7s. 6d. 


(post 6d.) 


Libya. 3s. (post 3d.) 


(al id 8 fe) 


from the Government Bookshops 
. or through any bookseller 


comune. 


CANADA 
LOOKS 
AHEAD 
BY GRACE LAUGHARNE 


To business men concerned 
with Canada as a market or as 
a field for investment, this 
handy little book gives a lively 
account of Canada’s spectacu- 
lar industrial expansion and 
immense projects for develop- 
ing mining, hydro-electric 
power, oil and gas pipe-lines, 
etc. 8 maps. 





lls. net 


ARGENTINA 


BY GEORGE PENDLE 
*...a book that disperses the 
fog of misunderstanding that 
surrounds contemporary 


Argentina . . . indispensable 
reading for anyone interested.’ 
— Spectator 
12s. 6d. net 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
10 St James’s Square, S.W.1 
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A ‘Terylene’ rope after hauling 
Thames barges for 137 days 





an ordinary rope after hauling 
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( Result of trial conducted by William Cory & Sons Ltd.) oes Se ree 


the same barges for only 6 days 


9 aes 
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Why has this ‘Terylene’ rope withstood 23 times the wear—and more? The 
answer is that ‘Terylene’ has a combination of properties found in no other 
fibre. In a rope these properties produce resistance to stretch, suppleness after 
continuous contact with salt water, low moisture absorption, and great 


strength even when wet. 


Can ‘Terylene’ save money in your business ? 


These exceptional properties of “Terylene’ are 
already being applied successfully and econo- 
mically in many industries, in many parts of 
the world.* Perhaps they can save money for 
you too. Have you a need for a textile fibre 
that is strong wet or dry, has low stretch, resists 
| corrosion by acid, resists heat, does not rot, 





has low moisture absorption, has high abra- 
sion resistance, withstands weather and is 
ideal for electrical insulation purposes? Then 
find out more about ‘Terylene’ fibre for 
industry by writing to: Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited, Hookstone Road, Harro- 
gate, Yorks. Telephone: Harrogate 68021 





| * Some of the many uses to which ‘Terylene’ is being 
put are: electrical insulation fabrics; lifeboat 
covers; deck awnings; fire hoses; ropes; paper 


machine felts; filtration cloths; sewing threads; 4 9 
fishing nets; laundry machine clothing ; dye bags; E NE 


conveyor belts; industrial clothing. 





Polyester 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 











Reprieve for 


Washington, D.C. 
Ta Senate has given the Administration's foreign policy 
a stay of execution rather than a vote of confidence. 

Many of the Senators who, by the surprisingly large margin 
of §4 votes to 25, passed a Mutual Aid Bill last week which 
was acceptable to the Administration made it quite clear 
that they did so reluctantly. They were yielding to the 
great prestige of Senator George, the retiring chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and to the forcefully 
expressed judgment of such professionals as Admiral Rad- 
ford and General Gruenther, rather than to any real con- 
viction that the Administration knew what it was about. 

There is a certain rhythm about the annual congressional 
performance on foreign aid. The House of Representatives 
refuses part of the Administration’s initial request for funds 
and ties: a set of embarrassing political strings on to the 
offers of aid that remain. The Senate then restores part 
of the cut and removes the strings. A conference committee 
of the two houses reaches a compromise by hard bargaining, 
whereupon the whole process begins again over the appro- 
priation of the actual money. The initial Bill which has 
been hammered out by the specialist committees on foreign 
policy sets the ceilings 5 the appropriations committees can 
recommend spending less but not more. This year the 
House made an exceptionally heavy cut—$1.1 billion from 
a total request of $4.9 billion—and until the last minute 
there was serious doubt whether the Senate would put any 
of it back. Im the event it did put the total back to $4.5 
billion. But the conference coramittee and the appropria- 
lions debates still lie ahead. 

The Administration’s difficulties this year were due partly 
to avoidable mistakes, partly to the fluid state of international 
affairs. The programme got off on the wrong foot as the re- 
sult of a muddle when congressional leaders were briefed at 
the White House last December. They gained the impres- 
sion that they would not be asked to vote for more money 
(or military aid in the 1957 fiscal year than in the 1956 year 
which has just ended. What Mr Wilson, the Secretary of 
Defence, had meant to say was that he would not be spend- 
ing any more money for that purpose, but that as he had 
up till then been spending more than he had been receiving 
in new appropriations—because of the reserve of “ money 
in the bank” which had been accumulated by delays in 
previous programmes, such as German rearmament—he 
would need a 40 per cent increase in the amount of money 
voted in order that actual outlays might stay at the same . 
level. This was an extremely difficult idea to convey for 
at least three reasons. The leaders who were at the briefing 


Foreign Aid 


were resentful, since they felt they had been tricked. The 
demand for a rise of 40 per cent in military aid accorded 
oddly with all the talk in Washington about a shift towards 
new forms of economic aid to meet the change in Russian 
tactics. Finally, although their bank balance was a bit run 
down, the military authorities still had two years’ spending 
money in hand for subsidising allies at the going rate. 


Unfortunately the processes of American aid-giving are 
extraordinarily complicated and long drawn out, both in 
Congress and in the negotiations with foreign governments. 
Debates on the question tend to degenerate into barely 
intelligible controversies about “reserved funds,” “ un- 
expended balances,” and “ deobligations.” This unfor- 
tunate lack of clarity both befuddles the issue for members 
of Congress and dims the impact of ‘American generosity 
on the recipients. Moreover, under the American system 
the Administration has to defend its case on the floors of 
Congress by proxy, and unless its witnesses have convinced | 
the leaders of the congressional committees and briefed 
them skilfully in advance, that case may easily go by default. 
To all intents and purposes this is what happened this year 
in the House of Representatives. The Administration woke 
up far too late to the mounting uneasiness among Congress- 
men about the direction of foreign policy. 


7 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee is admittedly not 
among the most intellectually gifted groups of men in 
Washington. This was all the more reason why the pro- 
gramme should have been presented in a way that was 
original and inspiring. Yet the committee’s Democratic 
chairman, Mr Richards, whose duty it was to sponsor the 
Bill on the floor, voted for the crippling cuts and made them 
a matter of personal confidence. Mr Vorys, the senior - 
Republican on the committee and its ablest member, did 
his best for the Administration, but felt himself neglected 
and inadequately briefed. Had President Eisenhower 
intervened personally before the committee had completed 
its report he might have done some good. As it was he 
was far too late, and merely incurred a sharp rebuff. 


After this limping start the Administration, now 
seriously worried, brought its biggest guns into action to 
influence the Senate. General Gruenther, who is a virtuoso 
as a congressional witness, appeared before the Foreign 
Relations Committee to make a classic defence of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. Admiral Radford submitted 
a terse memorandum on the effects of the House cuts, which 
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blew up the idea of “ money still in the bank” ; since all 
unexpended balances are tied to precise items which allied 
forces are counting on receiving, the pipeline must be re- 
filled if the flow is not to fall off to a dribble in two years’ 
time. In particular, if the House’s action were confirmed, 
plans to supply and train Nato forces with missiles and 
tactical nuclear weapons would be disrupted and it would 
not even be pessible to maintain conventional weapons 
already installed ty American money. 

When it came to the final vote on foreign aid the Senators 
who had just been forcing an extra billion dollars on the 
Defence Department for the strengthening of America’s 
own air power were not prepared to provoke the rest of 
the world into drawing the obvious connection between 
such an increase and any similar cut in military aid to other 
countries. Even so it was fortunate for the Administration 
that Senator George was able to speak on its behalf for the 
last time before his retirement. Without his powerful and 
at times almost peremptory advocacy it is doubtful if the 
reprieve for military assistance would have been anything 
like so clear-cut as it was. The Senate only humoured the 
Administration on the clear understanding that a searching 
review of the basic principles of foreign aid was undertaken 
before next year. In a strictly party vote the Democratic 
majority turned down the Administration’s idea of an 
independent mixed commission appointed jointly by both 
Houses and by the President and insisted that Congress 
would conduct its own study in its own way. 

Such a study, which, it may be hoped, will have the 
widest terms of reference, should generate more light than 
this year’s debates. Much of the present confusion results, 
as Senator Capehart of Indiana very sensibly pointed out, 
from the attempt to consider at one and the same time dis- 
connected fragments of defence and foreign policy, although 
admittedly the two are closely related. But the question of 
whether American money should continue to be poured into 
the maintenance of Nato’s defence establishment cannot 
seriously be considered apart from the broader strategic 
arguments about the value of land forces in a modern war. 
It certainly has more in common with this parallel debate 
than with the question of whether India’s five-year plan 
should be supported. Moreover the clear discussion 
of economic aid is itself prejudiced by the fact that 
until this year it has been found more popular with Congress 
to disguise as much of it as possible under a military 
cloak. But, above all, the difficulties which foreign aid 
is encountering should be a clear warning that much more 
in the way of leadership must be supplied by the Adminis- 
tration if public opinion is to be mobilised behind a 
continuing policy of expensive operations abroad. 


Cold Steel 


VEN if the steel producers and the United Steelworkers 
had reached a last-minute agreement, the banking of 
furnaces during the days preceding the strike would have 
cost the country some $65 million in lost production. Now 
the strike is on and with each day 250,000 tons of steel go 
unproduced and the 650,000 idle steelworkers are losing 
$10 million in wages. Gradually, workers are being laid 
off from the railways that carry steel and from the ore- 
carrying fleets of the Great Lakes. After three days of the 
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strike, 40,000 men in these industrier were facing unemploy- 
ment and 50,000 miners from the “ captive ” mines which 
produce coal for the steel mills will probably find lay-off 
notices when returning next week from their yearly holiday. 
The construction industry, which eonsumes 17 per cent of 
the annual output of steel, anticipates heavy unemployment 
if the strike lasts two weeks or more. Estimates of available 
supplies of steel in other industries vary sharply, but in 
general it.is felt that no major crisis will occur unless the 
stoppage lasts for over a month. 

So far, the Administration has taken a “ hands-off ” 
attitude. Federal government mediators are meeting both 
sides separately to find out whether they can be of any 
help. But both the producers and the union, with its 
resources estimated at $50 million, growl at the thought of 
an honest broker and are digging in their heels for a bitter 
test of economic strength which some experts believe will 
run to two months or more. A steel strike of any length 
would inevitably upset. the pattern of the economy during 
the crucial third quarter of the year, and would presumably 
transform the orderly and moderate decline anticipated for 


that period into a sharp drop followed by a sudden rush 
to rebuild stocks. 





The principal points of contention between the 
producers and the trade union are :— 


1. Length of Contract : The companies want § years 
and insist on 4 years and 4 months with a clause 
banning strikes during that period. The union says 
this is “too long.” It might accept 3 years. 


2. Wages: The companies are offering an average 
annual wage increase of 7.3 cents an hour. Added 
to other benefits, it is estimated that this would mean 
a raise of 14 cents in the first year. The union says 
this is “too little,’ and is thought to want a total 
increase of 20 cents an hour in the first year. 


3. Other Benefits: The companies are offering a 
supplemental unemployment benefits plan covering 
§2 weeks, a 4 per cent wage premium for Sunday 
work, beginning in mid-1959, and other gains. The 
union says that most of these offers would come into 
effect “ too late,” and it objects to specific features in 
the unemployment plan. 


The issue on which the negotiations actually broke 
off was :— 
Retroactivity : The union offered to continue work 
for another two weeks providing all subsequently 
negotiated benefits be made retroactive to July 1st, 
when their contract expired. The companies refused. 
They said that this would make the pressure to arrive 
at am agreement quickly entirely unilateral. 











One thing is clear already: the ultimate loser will be the 
consumer. It is expected that a settlement of the strike— 
when it comes—will lead to an increase of $8 or $9 a ton 
in the price of steel-- This rise will be reflected throughout 
the economy and many steel users; such as the automobile 
industry, are more worried about what this will mean to 
their sales and profits than about the steel shortage itself. 
Moreover, largely as a result of the recent rise in food prices, 
the index of consumer prices for May registered the 
sharpest monthly spurt in three years and returned to 
the record height reached in October, 1953. Industrial prices 
have been increasing for some time and, if the steel strike 
ends in an agreement meaning higher wages and costs, the 
pressure on the cost of living is certain to increase also. 
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Mr Dulles’s Hour 


HE Secretary of State, Mr Dulles, who has not been 
very happy in his public relations in recent months, 
has not been able to resist the temptation to celebrate the 
disarray im the communist camp. Even the television 
cameras were invited to his press conference last week to 
record his conviction that the solidarity of the free world 
over the past five years, by denying international com- 
munism the continuing victories without which he considers 
no dictatorship can survive, had brought about the downfall 
of Stalinist tyranny. Mr Dulles subscribes wholeheartedly 
to the view that the publication of the Khrushchev speech 
has started a ferment which Moscow has lost the power 
to control. In Washington, it is considered that Mr Dulles 
has every right to crow over his bold decision to publish 
the denunciation of Stalin, but that his obvious delight at 
the spectacle of communists at internal odds may be another 
case of counting his chickens before they are hatched. 

The news of the Poznan revolt, which came too late for 
Mr Dulles’s comments, has been greeted with “ profound 
admiration” in the Senate and approval of a $5 million 
fund “to keep the spirit of freedom alive.” The State 
Department, im its anxiety not to encourage more 
pointless bloodshed, has simply offered to drop bread on 
troubled waters. But the announcement that the United 
States is to push ahead with a policy of freer exchanges of 
information and people, not only with Russia, but also with 
other nations in the Soviet orbit, is a sign that the United 
States was not quite as deaf as it seemed to M. Pineau’s 
plea that the West should seize the opportunity provided by 
the Soviet crisis to multiply contacts with the East. 

The approach of the election unfortunately means that 
policy towards the satellites cannot be dealt with wholly on 
its merits. Mr Harriman, who is running hard for the 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency and cannot ignore 
Polish-American votes, has already demanded that the 
United States “ insist ” that the Polish Government recog- 
nise the right of its workers to freedom. Mr Dulles may 
privately have retreated from the extremes of his “ libera- 
tion” policy which so alarmed America’s allies during the 
1952 campaign, but he has never said so publicly. And 
when Mr George Kennan, who believes America must 
“ accept, for better or worse, what has happened in Eastern 
Europe,” was identified in a newspaper as one of Mr Adlai 
Stevenson’s advisers on foreign policy, the Polish-Americans 
lost no time in extracting from the man who is most likely 
to be the Democratic standard bearer the assurance that he 
repudiated Mr Kennan’s views on the permanence of the 
present situation in eastern Europe. 


Governors on Parade 


Atlantic City 
HE annual conference of State Governors, which has 
just taken place in Atlantic City, America’s Blackpool, 
is traditionally a centre of political gossip in an election 
year. But last week very little hard news emerged. On the 
Republican side, there was not much for that partys 
twenty-one Governors to do except to sign on the Eisenhower 
line. Great play has been made of the fact that the name 
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of the Vice-President, Mr Nixon, did not figure on the: 
document drawn up by Governor Hall of Kansas. The, 
truth of the matter is that Mr Nixon is quite. acceptable to 
the great majority of Republican Governors, but Mr Hall, 
a very promising liberal who badly needs favourable 
publicity for his tough battle against the “old guard” in 
his state, wanted to avoid any trouble from the Governor 
of California, Mr Goodwin Knight, who never stops hoping 
to knife Mr Nixon in the back. 

Among the twenty-seven Democratic Governors, many of 
whom will control their delegations to the party’s national 
convention at Chicago, Mr Adlai Stevenson seemed to have 
by far the most support. His political managers, who were 
very much in evidence, came up with the claim that he 
was already certain of 502 of the 686} votes needed to win 
the presidential nomination, even excluding New Jersey 
(36 votes), Massachusetts (40) and Virginia (32) which also 
incline towards him. Senator Kefauver of Tennessee did 
not receive the blessing of a single Governor. Even Governor 
Clement of his own state favoured going to Chicago with 
an uncommitted delegation. | 

Governor Harriman of New York, the only active candi- 
date in Atlantic City, did his best to play out the role of a 
“man of destiny.” But it was discouraging work. His 
only vocal support came from Governor Gary of Oklahoma, 
who rather spoilt the effect by praising his “ moderation ” 
over racial questions, the very word which Mr Harriman 
has been trying to cast back into Mr Stevenson’s teeth. 
Even more equivocal support came from Governor Chandler 
of Kentucky, who launched a “Chandler for President ” 
movement and at the same time announced his willingness 
to sit down with Mr Harriman to discuss the “ political 
facts of life”—that is, the vice-presidential nomination. 
More ominously, the Governor of Missouri denied that 
Mr Truman, on whose covert sympathy the Harriman 
forces have been placing much reliance, would be able to 
control the vote of his home state at the crucial moments of 
the convention. 

The southern Governors were mainly concerned with 
explaining to anyone who would listen that they would on 
no account desert the Democratic party. Governor Luther 
Hodges of North Carolina even seemed to concede that the 
South would have to yield the vice-presidential place to 
some other region. This lent considerable weight to the 
notion launched by Governor Ribicoff of Connecticut that 
Senator Kennedy of Massachusetts might enter the lists for 
the second place on the Democratic ticket. 
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Liberals Learn the Rules 


Washington, D.C. 

HIS week’s debate in the House of Representatives on 
T the School Aid Bill and the one scheduled for next 
week on civil rights are the fruits of an internal revolt 
within the austere precincts of the Rules Committee. This 
archaic body, which holds irregular sessions in a quiet 
secluded committee room in the Capitol building, has 
powers of life and death over congressional legislation. In 
a sense the committee fulfils the functions of the “ usual 
channels ” in the House of Commons, but with these vital 
qualifications: its proceedings are formal, its members often 
act in opposition to their own party leaders, and they feel 
free to discuss the substance of Bills as well as the dividing 
up of the House’s time. 

The autonomy of the Rules Committee is dramatised by 
the three figures grouped round the head of the table, at 
the opposite end from that at which nervous Congressmen 
sit making out a case for floor time to debate Bills in which 
they are interested. The chairman, Representative Howard 
Smith, Democrat of Virginia, is dignified and acid-tongued ; 
he was once a judge and is almost always addressed as such. 
On his right sits the senior Democrat, the witty, slow- 
spoken Mr Colmer from Mississippi ; on his left the senior 
Republican, Mr Leo Allen, a sleek, cutting mid-western 
lawyer. All three are almost solidly opposed to any sort of 
liberal legislation. 

The committee is composed of eight Democrats and four 
Republicans, which in theory ensures that the majority 
party has full control over the legislative programme. But 
in fact all four Republicans are from the conservative wing 
of their party ; together with Mr Smith and Mr Colmer 
they exactly cancel out the six Democrats who are normally 
responsive to the lead of the Democratic Speaker, Mr Sam 
Rayburn. Moreover, of these six, only two, Mr Bolling 
of Missouri and Mr Madden of Indiana, are wholeheartedly 
liberal in outlook. 


* 


With certain exceptions no Bill can be debated on the 
floor of the House, even if it has been reported favourably 
by the appropriate committee, without a green light from 
the Rules Committee. This is considered essential because 
of the vast quantity of Bills which are proposed each ses- 
sion, the bad drafting of some of the more inexperienced 
committees and, above all, the need to sidetrack improvi- 
dent legislation which Congressmen might find it 
embarrassing to oppose on the floor. 

The case for a Bill is usually presented to the Rules Com- 
mittee by the chairman of the committee sponsoring it and 
evidence is heard from other Congressmen. If the Rules 
Committee agrees to give a Bill a chance on the floor it 
fixes not merely the day of the debate and its length but it 
also decides whether there is to be an open rule, in which 
case amendments can be offered, or a closed rule, under 
which they cannot, or any one of many variations lying 
between the two extremes. In a House where there is little 
party discipline and whose individual members will be 
called upon every second year to answer to the electorate 
for their personal voting decisions, the type of rule is a 
matter of intense interest, for it often affects the kind of 
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vote that will be taken at different stages in the Bill’s pas- 
sage. Only a “roll call” vote records a Congressman’s 
actions in a form which can be used against him by his 
opponents on the hustings. 

At this form of tactical manceuvring the Southerners have 
always shown themselves masters. The strenuous efforts 
of Mr Bolling, the young Representative from Kansas City, 
to beat them at their own game were designed to get a 
school Bill through the House without an amendment 
against racial discrimination in the southern schools, since 
this would condemn the Bill to be talked to death in the 
Senate. He did not have the votes either in the Rules 
Committee or on the floor of the House to get a closed rule. 
His aims therefore were twofold: to arrange that the deci- 
sion on the amendment be taken at a stage at which the 
vote would not be recorded, thus making it easier to defeat ; 
and to ensure that the Administration’s civil rights proposals 
were reported on to the floor of the House in time to give 
Congressmen with Negro constituents an alternative chance 
of recording a vote that would please them. The House 
is not proving as easy to manipulate as Mr Bolling hoped, 
but at least he is learning the ropes. 

In the months since the school Bill was first introduced 
the pressures from all sides for the federal government to 
assume some of the exceptional financial strain of building 
new schools had grown so strong that Mr Bolling did not 
have great difficulty in lining up enough votes from both 
parties in the Rules Committee to overwhelm the three 
senior members. What the chairman, Mr Smith, was not 
prepared for was to find his authority suddenly overthrown 
on the second question of whether the civil rights Bill 
should be next in line for consideration. Mr Bolling had 
been able to exploit the new Republican eagerness to court 
Negro support to such an extent that, with assistance from 
the White House, all four Republican votes on the Rules 
Committee were lined up in favour of the Administration’s 
proposals. For once the Republican Mr Allen abandoned 
the Democratic Mr Smith, his brother conservative under 
the skin. 

Although the liberals have still much to learn about 
parliamentary tactics—they even allowed Mr Smith to catch 
them without a quorum during this delicate manceuvre— 
one of the periodic seasons of challenge to the conservative 
domination of the Rules Committee is evidently under way. 
But even liberal Congressmen are extremely reluctant to 


clip the powers of a committee which has often saved them 
personal embarrassment. 


Calling Up the Reserve Fleet 


Sage uncertainty in the market for chartered shipping 

has not been ended by the Federal Maritime Board’s 
recommendation that 15 cargo ships be released from the 
government’s reserve fleet of over 2,000 vessels for use 
by the Isbrandtsen Company in the coal trade with Europe. 
Only if the Maritime Administrator is satisfied that privately- 
owned vessels are not available at reasonable rates will these 
“ mothballed ” ships actually be put back in service. On 
the other hand the board still has before it other applications 
for the release of laid-up tonnage, including one from the 
International Co-operation Administration, which complains 
that it cannot secure either American or foreign tonnage 
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at reasonable rates and that it is being forced to pay “an 
indirect subsidy to foreign tramp operators.” Supporting 
the ICA’s request is the Department of Agriculture, which 
expects to ship some 20 million tons of grain and other crops 
during the next financial year under the International Wheat 
Agreement and the various arrangements for disposing of 
surplus agricultural products abroad. Among the private 
charterers most acutely affected by the shortage of shipping 
is the coal industry, which takes such an optimistic view of 
the future demand for American coal exports that it is 
considering running its own fleet—a project that will need 
to be reconsidered if the Isbrandtsen line is able to place 
15 more vessels in the coal trade. 

Any proposal to release ships from the reserve fleet 
invariably generates the heated opposition of the American 
tramp shipping industry, which has been kept alive since 
the war by government cargoes and by the requirement 
that at least 50 per cent of these cargoes must be carried 
in American bottoms. These tramp lines, which are already 
worried by the decline of charter rates from the May peak, 
fear that any government action to help ease the shortage 
of tramp tonnage would prick the most profitable bubble 
they have known for a decade. Also at issue is the wider 
question of whether the breaking out of ships from the 
reserve fleet would prejudice the government’s attempts to 
stimulate shipbuilding in American yards. 

Congress has just appropriated $65 million to subsidise 
the construction of 20 new cargo vessels. These construc- 
tion subsidies, which usually amount to about 40 per cent 
of the cost of a vessel, are designed to equalise American 
shipbuilding costs with those in the much cheaper European 
yards. In all, according to Mr Morse, the Maritime 
Administrator, -some 38 dry cargo vessels and 13 tankers 
are expected to be on the ways in American ship- 
yards by the end of this year and the shipping lines 
are already committed to build another 150 ships as 
their existing fleets become due for replacement. The 
government is unlikely to jeopardise this hard-won ship- 
building programme by saturating the charter market with 
more than a few vessels from the reserve fleet. 


Cabinet Confidential 


R ROBERT DONOVAN’S book, “ Eisenhower: The 
Inside Story,” has raised a political squall in election- 
conscious Washington. Mr Donovan, who is a respected 
political correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune, 
the daily paper most favourable to the Administration, .was 
invited to occupy a desk at the White House (presumably 
by Mr Sherman Adams, the chief presidential assistant) 
and allowed to thumb through confidential documents and 
thick files of the Cabinet minutes which began to be taken, 
for the first time, in 1953. This is not quite such a novel 
proceeding as Harper and Brothers, his publishers, would 
have the world imagine, since both the Roosevelt and 
Truman Administrations helped friendly authors, though 
less lavishly. Neither are Mr Donovan’s apparently un- 
censored revelations particularly startling. What has 
angered Congress and disturbed some commentators 1s that 
Mr Donovan was shown the type of confidential material 
that has recently been denied, on high constitutional 
grounds, to two congressional committees. 
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Those who hope for major disclosures should remember 
that the American Cabinet, unlike its British namesake, is 
purely advisory ; decisions are taken elsewhere, often by the 
National Security Council. The biggest plum in Mr 
Donovan’s straightforward narrative is the fact that in 1953, 
after eight months of frustration at the hands of the right 
wing of his own party in Congress, Mr Eisenhower was 
driven at least to talk of forming a third party. There is 
also an explanation of why the President’s private loathing 
of Senator McCarthy was never allowed to explode into 
public attack: “I will not get in the gutter with that guy.” 

It seems unlikely that, as some angry legislators hope, 
the Administration has cut the ground from under its right 
to withhold confidential information from Congress. This 
springs from the constitutional separation of powers ; the 
President alone can decide what it is in the public 
interest to disclose. Mr Maxwell Rabb, the secretary 
to the Cabinet, pleading perfect ignorance, has politely 
refused even to tell the investigating sub-committee 
who authorised Mr Donovan’s enterprise. Whether 
such a campaign biography of an Administration will do 
the Republicans enough good to counterbalance the 
irritations it has aroused is another matter. Mr Eisenhower 
is the last President to need to go to such lengths to secure 
favourable publicity. Mr Richard Rovere, whose article 
in the New Yorker magazine first drew attention to the book, 
concludes that it is unique in being an election document 
that provides equal ammunition for both sides. The only 
certain beneficiary of the controversy is Mr Donovan, whose 
place on the best-seller lists seems guaranteed. 


‘Rural Recession 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 


HE steady rise in farm prices this year, the passage 

of a Farm Bill with bipartisan support in Congress and 
the evidence, provided by the.later primary elections, that 
midwestern farmers are not swinging away from the 
Republicans so sharply as earlier results had suggested, all 
have combined to make the rural recession a less lively 
election issue. But that recession is partly responsible for 
another potential election issue, and one which could become 
even more telling ; the drop in farm buying is closely linked 
to the general levelling-off in the economy. In particular this 
drop has contributed to the fall in automobile sales and is 
entirely responsible for the difficulties of a related industry, 
the manufacture of farm machinery. Other products sold 
mainly to farmers—fertilisers and fencing—have been 
seriously affected and so have rural sales of textiles, paint, 
domestic appliances and scores of other products, as profit- 
pinched farmers have reduced their spending. 

The income of American farmers has been sliding for 
about five years, and the effect of this decline has been 
magnified by the boom which the rest of the country has 
been experiencing. Farm income is running at the lowest 
level since 1942 ; it has dropped about one-third from the 
peak reached in 1948. By contrast, national income is now 
higher than ever before, nearly 50 per cent above 1948. 
Moreover, as the rest of the country prospered, prices of 
most manufactured products rose, doubling the squeeze on 
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the farmers. Now that they have eaten into the savings 
piled up during and immediately after the war, any drop in 
farm income tends to be translated quickly and fully into 
a corresponding cut in spending. 

The $3 billion-a-yeer industry which makes agricultural 
machinery has probably been harder hit than any other line 
of business by this fall in buying. During the first quarter 
of 1956, manufacturers delivered 13 per cent fewer tractors 
than in the similar period last year ; in March deliveries 
slumped below-1955 by 29 per cent and there have been 
nv signs of a pick-up in demand since then. Farmers spend 
more on tractors than on any other kind of machinery, so 
sales of these are a good indication of the general trend of 
business in the industry. The severe drop in employment 
at factories making farm machinery indicates how sharply 
production has been cut. In 1951, when farmers bought 
a record quantity of farm machinery, employment in tractor 
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and implement factories averaged 153,600 people ; in 1955, 
it was down to 117,700 and now these plants have fewer 
than 110,000 employees on their payrolls. The cutback not 
only means that there are fewer jobs in fatm equipment 
factories but a smaller demand for steel, tyres, batteries 
and the scores of other products and commodities this 
industry uses. It is also a measure of the drop in demand 
which automobile producers have experienced from farm 
customers ; farmers are big buyers of lorries and the 
demand for these vehicles closely parallels that for farm 
machinery. 

Much the same slipping-away of sales has occurred in 
the $1 billion-a-year fertilizer industry. Up to this year, 
farmers kept pushing up their purchases of fertilizer and 
pouring more on the ever fewer acres which they were 
allowed to plant under restrictions imposed by the govern- 
ment in a vain attempt to keep down agricultural surpluses. 
But now leading producers of fertilizer say their sales are 
dragging about 20 per cent behind 1955. Farmers buy 
over half their fertilizer in March, April and May so the 
industry is almost sure to wind up the year with a major 
drop in sales. If the use of fertilizers in 1956 does register 
a decline, it will mark the first downturn since 1938. Or 
take barbed wire. ancther item sold mostly to farmers. One 
of the country’s largest steel mills, which sells barbed wire 
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from coast to coast, says its sales of this item are off more 
than 20 per cent from-last year. “ Farmers aren’t buying 
fencing until what they have now rusts and falls right off 
the posts,” says one salesman. 

In an effort to sustain sales, rural shopkeepers have been 
cutting prices—and their margins. “ You are lucky if you 
can make $200 on a $5,000 deal,” one farm equipment 
dealer said, “ and you can’t pay overhead and expenses on 
that.” Published quotations for fertilizer are off only about 
3 per cent from 1955 but bargain-hunting farmers in the 
midwest are able to make special deals at 10 per cent to 
15 per cent below last year’s level. More liberal credit 
arrangements are offered, too. The International Harvester 
Company recently authorised its dealers to allow three 
years for payment on purchases of $500 or more, a period 
that had previously been permitted only on purchases above 
$3,000. 

What nettles farmers and rural businessmen is that the 
rest of thé economy is still prospering while they have 
difficulty in breaking even. The president of a small Iowa 
bank explains it this way: 

I have a 200 acre farm, worth about $50,000. My tenant 

and I each have $7,000 worth of cattle and he also has 

$10,000 worth of machinery. Last year, we only made 

$2,300 between us, barely 2 per cent on our investment. 
And recently, a stranger came into the bank and cashed a 
paycheck for $128, telling the banker he was a hog boner 
from a nearby meat packing plant. “ That fellow was get- 
ting $6,600 a year for just taking bones out of hogs and 
the farmer who raised the hogs wasn’t making half as 
much,” the banker said resentfully. 

While most farmers are still in a relatively strong 
financial position, here and there their drop in income has 
led to foreclosures. Washington officials say more than 
10,000 farms were turned over to creditors in the year 
ending on March 31st. Although that is quite sharply above 
the recent low of 5,800 in 1946, it is still very small com- 
pared with 1932 when 223,000 farms were taken over by 
mortgage holders. Indeed, the entire farm problem is still 
very small compared with what it was then. 


SHORTER NOTES 


After protests from domestic petroleum producers at the 
current level of oil imports, the government has again 
warned importers that they must reduce the amounts they 
are bringing in from the Middle East if they do not want 
to run the risk of having restrictions imposed officially. 
They have been asked to curb imports during the current 
quarter by 90,000 barrels a day. 


* 


The Golden Arrow, a new medium-range golden airliner, 
is the latest entry in the jet stakes. The Convair Division 
of the General Dynamics Corporation has received a $200 
million order from Trans World Air Lines and Delta Air 
Lines for forty of these aircraft, which are claimed to be 
the fastest yet and which, unlike the larger long-range 
Boeing and Douglas jets, are said to be able to take off 
and land at airports with 5,000 foot runways. 


* 


All of the 37,863 post offices in the United States are 
to be equipped with ball-point pens, chained to the desks, 
for use by the public. 
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AVRO VULCAI 


Now being prepared 
for entry into the RAF 








Before it is accepted by the Royal Air Force, every aircraft is obliged to undergo a series of rigorous 
acceptance trials. Every detail is examined—armament, structure, radar, radio, engineering—and 
the aircraft undergoes a handling assessment together with a careful measurement of its perform- 
ance. Such acceptance trials are now taking place with the Vulcan, and they are marking an 
encouraging highlight in its journey from drawing-board to full-time squadron service. It is a 
highlight that fully justifies the foresight, planning and pioneering spirit of the Avro team. For 
behind the success of this revolutionary new aircraft lies a fascinating story of imagination, enterprise 
and aeronautical development. That is why the Vulcan’s Delta shaped design, its near-sonic speed, 
its long range and high altitude flight—all these and many other details still on the secret list—are a 
fine tribute to the men who pencilled its outlines in 1947: to the scientists, technicians and engineers 
who saw it through from test flights in wind tunnels to actual performance in the air. 

With its entry into Bomber Command the Avro Vulcan will soon be an integral part of the 
Royal Air Force—a worthy successor to Avro’s long line of immortals: the ‘504’, the Anson, the 


Lancaster and many others. 


Sahe”. Vv. ROE & CO. LIMITED / MANCHESTER: ENGLAND Member of the Hawker Siddeley Group | Pioneer .. . and World Leader in Aviation 
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Armstrong Siddeley 
to manufacture 
Werkspoor Diesels 


* 


LICENCE AGREEMENT FOR U.K. 
AND COMMONWEALTH 








Armstrong Siddeley Motors have concluded a 
licence agreement with Werkspoor N.V. of 
Amsierdam, to make and sell their high speed 
diesel engines for rail traction and shipping in 
Great Britain and throughout the British 
Commonwealth. 

The well-known Dutch company of Werks- 
poor N.V. (founded 1827) have been manufac- 
turing and designing diesel engines since 1902— 
the year of the beginning of Armstrong Siddeley 
Motors. 

Werkspoor high speed engines cover a range 
from 300 to 3,000 h.p., having from 6 to 20 
cylinders, and weighing about 3 to 30 tons. 
They are used all over the world to power 
railway locomotives and ships. The Netherlands 
and Argentine State Railways systems have 
widely adopted them, and it was recently 
announced that Werkspoor have been entrusted 
with the design and production of a revolu- 
uionary new Trans-Eurone Express. 

Armstrong Siddeley manufacture their own 
range of small diesel engines with power outputs 
from 6 to 33 h.p. They are also the manufac- 
turers of the famous Sapphire range of motor 
cars, as well as prop-jets, turbo-jets, and rocket 
motors for aircraft. They are members of the 
Hawker Siddeley Group. 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD. 
PARKSIDE - COVENTRY - ENGLAND 


MEMBERS OF THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 


























What do you know 
about atomics? 


E PAST TEN YEARS have largely been devoted to 
f ieee: the information and technical know- 
how which will make the next ten years the really 
important period in the development of atomic 
energy. Reactors are being built in many parts of 
the world. Side by side with that, much of the 
basic research that will make energy from atomic 
power a practical proposition is still being done. 
In the work that has already taken place, and in 
the research of the future, Sunvic is playing a vital 
part. Much Sunvic advanced nuclear research 
apparatus is already in use in Britain and abroad. 
And now Sunvic are ready to supply complete 
reactor instrumentation. This contribution to the 
atomic age is made possible by the vast research 
facilities of the A.E.I. Group, to which Sunvic 
belongs. 

Sunvic are proud to be playing their part in 
developing the constructive and peaceful uses of 
atomic energy—in building the atomic future. And 
they are anxious to hear from younger men with 
scientific or technical qualifications who would like 
to devote their brains and energy to this worthwhile 
objective. 


Today Sunvic takes control 





Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies 


SUNVIC CONTROLS LIMITED 


No. 1 Factory, Templefields, Harlow, Essex. 
Telephone : Harlow 24231 
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The World Overseas 








Party Paradox in Canada 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HE paradox of Canada’s parliamentary situation 

emerged clearly from the elections just held in New 
Brunswick, Quebec and Saskatchewan. In all three pro- 
vinces the previous governments were returned without 
difficulty, though they are of quite different political com- 
plexions. If the provincial results have any one lesson for 
the federal parties it is that in these prosperous times almost 
any kind of government can get re-elected. Yet in the 
federal House of Commons the Conservative opposition, 
with §0 odd members, supported by a score of Socialists 
(CCF), continues to demand that the Liberals, with their 
170 members and their 21 years of office, should resign 
immediately. 

The opposition case is that the House of Commons has 
become unworkable since the bitter scenes during the recent 
gas pipeline debate. Fuel was added to this controversy 
by the publication of a letter written by M. Rene Beaudoin, 
the Speaker, to a Montreal newspaperman. In it he 
said it had been very hard for him not to be able to 
take part in the debate on a motion to censure his conduct 
of the pipeline debate, while “his accusers falsified the 
facts for their political ends.” Mr Beaudoin had intended 
the letter to be private ; but Mr Drew, the Conservative 
leader, claimed it as final proof that the Opposition could 
no longer be expected to accept his impartiality. Mr 
Beaudoin has now offered his resignation. There is already 
support for the idea of adopting Britain’s method of electing 
a Speaker permanently and allowing him to sever all con- 
nections with his own party. 

Another issue has arisen out of the acceptance by Mr 
C. D. Howe, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, of an 
executorship under the will of the late Sir James Dunn. 
There is a $66 million estate to settle, and the Opposition 
claims that, however carefully Mr Howe conducts himself, 
there is an inherent impropriety in the position. Mean- 
while, the Opposition’s demand for an immediate general 
election has received influential support from Maclean’s, 
a magazine not generally hostile to the Liberal government. 
Blaming it for the “ breakdown of Parliament,” the maga- 
zine says it will take the next Parliament a full four years 
of responsible conduct to repair the damage done by this 
one. Nor did the government get any encouragement from 
the recent provincial elections. 

In New Brunswick the Conservatives were returned for 
@ second term with an increased majority in a virtually 
straight fight with the Liberals. In Quebec, where the 


Liberals had expected better things, Mr Duplessis’s 
Union Nationale won an unprecedented fifth term, also 
with an increased majority. In Saskatchewan, the CCF 
under the leadership of Mr T. C. Douglas came back for 
its fourth term, with only minor losses to the Liberals 
and the Social Credit party. 

The Social Credit drive was the main feature of the 
Saskatchewan election. Candidates were nominated in 
every constituency. A well-financed effort was made 
to sweep the province into the same camp as its two 
western neighbours, Alberta and British Columbia. Mr 
Manning, the Premier of Alberta, spoke for the Saskat- 
chewan Social Crediters ; but it was Mr Bennett, Premier 
oi British Columbia, who made the extended speaking tour, 
contributed party organisers from his province, and took 
nearly all his provincial cabinet into the campaign too. 
For all this effort, Social Credit has only three seats to 
show, but it did win a fifth of the popular vote, robbing 
the Liberals and the CCF in about equal measure. This 
gives some confirmation to the Social Credit threat as a 
party of discontent, but it emphasises as heavily that there 
is not much discontent in Canada just now. 

Quebec gave the Liberals their worst disappointment. 
Mr Duplessis’s peculiar brand of “ provincial autonomy,” 
coupled with his matchless political organisation and con- 
siderable expenditure, again proved to be powerful magic 
for French Canadians. Apart from his government’s 
record, said Mr Duplessis, the issue was “ the constitutional 
question.” This means the supposed threat to French 
Canadian customs and institutions from the “ centralisers ” 
at Ottawa. The Liberals got no credit for the new federal- 
provincial tax arrangements proposed by Mr St Laurent, 
although they represent a major retreat from the former 
“ tax rental system ” under which Ottawa rents the fields of 
income taxes from all the provinces except Quebec. The 
new arrangements, said Mr Duplessis, had been won by 
his defence of Quebec rights, but there was still a long way 
to go. 

None of these results, however, necessarily portends any 
loss of federal seats for the Liberals. Quebec habitually 
votes for the Liberals federally and against* them provin- 
cially. The issues in New Brunswick and Saskatchewan 
were purely provincial. Neither the CCF nor the Conserva- 
tives can claim any more consolation from the provincial 
returns than the Liberals can. The Conservatives were not 
involved in Quebec, and in Saskatchewan they lost the one 
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seat they formerly held—an indication of the extent to 
which they seem to have lost their appeal everywhere west 
of Manitoba. The Liberal party is the only one which can 
now parrot the advertising slogan of the Canadian National 
Railway, “ Serving All Canada.” 

This fact, coupled with the apathy which long prosperity 
breeds, suggests that the Liberals need not be too afraid of 
a federal election. But clearly they think they could get a 
larger majority if they waited until a time of their own 
choosing. This is what the party organisers would certainly 
like to do. But some of them fear that Mr St Laurent, who 
is half Irish by ancestry, may not keep his patience through 
the repeated challenges which probably lie ahead of him. 


Nasser’s New Effort 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO 


FTER passing in recent months through its time of 
troubles, Egypt has resumed its search for the 
universal religion of neutralism. Not only Colonel Nasser’s 
forthcoming meeting with the other members of the neu- 
tralist trinity at Brioni this month, but developments on the 
internal front confirm this. The West, regarding this trend 
with anxious hope, needs to show it some sympathy in spite 
of recent irritating features of Egyptian policy. Neutralism 
is not a sharp line of division between two policies so much 
as a zone which slopes away at an increasing gradient to 
its negation on either side. Colonel Nasser has found many 
emotional and material factors pulling him away to the left. 
Some of these factors, for which he in the last resort must 
be considered responsible, he is now trying to eliminate, 
but it is too much to hope that he can reach the dizzy 
summit of the ridge without a slip here and there. 


Mz: Shepilov has not made his task any easier by offering 
aid for Egypt’s proposed High Dam on terms which, as 
they meet Egypt’s desire for international execution of the 
project, are difficult to refuse. Colonel Nasser had no 
difficulty in refusing the first Soviet offer to build the dam ; 
but Russia’s new honeyed generosity is another matter. 
The details of it are unknown, but it is believed that Mr 
Shepilov promised financial aid, some of the required cur- 
rencies and even co-operation with other nations in the 
effort. His voice was the voice of a neutralist siren singing 
from bottom left of the slope. 


Colonel Nasser bought time by promising to resume dis- 
cussion of this matter in Moscow next month. Meanwhile, 
the economic situation moves steadily in Russia’s favour, 
for the current cotton season, which ends next month, will 
show that the communist block has bought more than 40 per 
cent of Egypt’s cotton, leaving the country with a smaller 
carry-over than anybody can remember. Whether this 
cotton is moved by barter, clearing accounts or straight 
trade, exporters and growers are getting their money, so 
that top capitalists of the Alexandria trade, busily tut-tutting 
over the parlous trend towards communism, gleefully protest 
they cannot reject such profitable co-existence, particularly 
when it is offered through courteous multilingual Soviet 
experts who know as well as any Liverpool trader what they 
are talking about. They agree that the net effect will be 
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to keep the price of cotton too high for competitive Liver- 
pool buying, but the Alexandria boom-or-bust school, which 
brought Egypt to the verge of bankruptcy in 1952, is not 
worrying about the political implications of the matter. 

It is hardly possible for Colonel Nasser, who bought 
Czech arms with cotton, to refuse good trade, and he was 
certainly not worried as long as it was only 33 per cent of 
Egypt’s total exports. One wonders whether he is still 
tranquil as his trade with the communist block approaches 
the degree of dependence which the Egyptians found so irk- 
some in the case of Britain. The nature of this trade, the 
manner of mounting it like an economic offensive, the pur- 
chase by the block of about 1 million kantars in excess of 
its spindle capacity, all point to the ease with which Russia 
could cut back the trade if the political going proves rough. 
From the point of theoretical neutralism this is a serious 
consideration ; for even neutralists must eat. 

Nevertheless—and this must be counted to his credit— 
Colonel Nasser has done something in recent weeks to 
restore the concept of neutrality to the press and broad- 
casting. Some sections of the British press have been more 
anti-Nasser than the Egyptian press has been anti-Britain. 
France has been thrashed over Algeria, but the insalubrious 
heartsearchings of the communist camp, previously reported 
pianissimo in the Arabic dailies of Cairo, now have an 
adequate place. 


Cabinet Changes 


The changes in the government point to the same effort. 
Wing Commander Gamal Salem and Wing Commander 
Hassan Ibrahim offered pressure from the left wing in the 
government. Colonel Anwar Sadat has gone from the 
cabinet because his left-wing and often violently anti- 
western polemics were embarrassing when he was a Minister 
of State. The civilians who have entered the cabinet, Dr 
Mustapha Khalil as Minister of Communications, Sayed 
Marei as Minister of State for Agrarian Reform and Dr 
Aziz Sidki as Minister for Industry, are all young tech- 
nicians of radical temper who got their technical skills from 
the west. Their kind of “progressivism” seems akin to 
Colonel Nasser’s attitude and to the underlying nature of 
all Middle East radicalism. They may or may not succeed 
as Ministers, but their appointment at this moment suggests 
that Colonel Nasser’s new effort with Britain and with his 
own organs of propaganda is not merely tactical, 

At least it can be said that Colonel Nasser, unlike some 
foreign opinion, does not believe that Egypt has swung 
left beyond the point of no return. It is equally clear that 
his present difficulties preclude the smooth progress of rela- 
tions with the western world, even without that ingrained 
suspicion of western intentions which is to be found every- 
where in the Arab Middle East. Mr Shepilov may have 
helped a little by his visit to the Levant, where Beirut, 
and to some extent Damascus, revealed that within the 
nationalist camp: there is a body of opinion opposed to 
Russia and conscious of the spiritual equivocation in its 
big-brotherliness. It helps Middle Eastern leaders to know 
that the whole of the nationalist movement is not clapping 
hands for Russia. This, however, would not be enough 
to enable them to arrest the Soviet advance unless the very 
real aid of the west is sustained—and sustained not only 
materially but also in the shape of sympathetic understand- 


ing of the genesis of so many Middle Eastern phobias and 
aberrations. 
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On Harbour alterations at Folkestone, 
Edmund Nuttall Sons & Co. Ltd. used 
this modern oil-cooled rotary compressor 
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Because it represents a 


| revolutionary advance in design... 


S more and more contractors are turning to the 
i CP Power-Vane rotary compressor. Now, a 
} simple two-stage vane type rotary compressor 
; replaces those moving parts most subject 

to trouble. There are no pistons, valves, 

crankshaft or clutch. The entire unit runs in oil 
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the fore include fully automatic safety devices, 
centralised instrument panel, non-detachable 
folding side shutters and radiator doors. The 
Power-Vane is available in a range with 
outputs of 120, 175, 210, 365 and 600 cu. ft. 
Certainly this is something every 

Plant Engineer should know about. 
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How Much Steel for Europe ? 


LTHOUGH Western Europe’s thirst for steel has 
A eased a little in recent months, the remarkable pace 
at which demand has grown in the past two years has 
provoked much new questioning about the future. In many 
leading enterprises in Germany, France and Italy, major 
postwar expansion schemes have been completed and pro- 
ducers are looking to the next phase of expansion. But 
how much new 
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possible, for if excess capacity is an uncomfortable waste, 
steel shortage could cripple the whole development of the 
continent. 

A few weeks ago, the High Authority released a series of 
tentative estimates of needs. These suggested that, dis- 
regarding short-term boom and slump, steel needs in the 
community as a whole might rise from 42.4 million tons last 
year to $8.4 million in 1960. It assumed that exports will 
rise only from 7.8 to 8.6 million tons, and, it seems, that 
stocks will not rise as they did last year. A production 
of some 67 million tons would be needed in 1960 compared 
to §2.6 last year, an increase of about five per cent per 
year. These estimates seem reasonable and correspond 
broadly with the plans and estimates of producers. 

In Germany, for example, the High Authority’s sug- 
gestion that home needs would grow from 20.8 to 29.5 
million tons of crude steel in 1960 and to 35 million 
in 1965 has been widely endorsed. This year, German 
investment im steel is actually expected to drop, from 
$359 to $309 million, but producers are talking of raising 
output from 21.3 million tons last year to 29-30 million 
in 1960, about the same as the estimate of needs. There 
may be some difficulty in financing this expansion, but it 
will be surprising if it is not achieved. 

France is even more ambitious. Consumers were sceptical 
‘bout the High Authority’s estimates of French needs (to 
rise from 10 to 13.2 million tons in 1960), and the govern- 
ment, spurred by anxiety to compete with the growing 
power of Germany, already plans to raise output from 
12.5 million tons last year to 17 million in 1960. This 
year French investment, already the highest per ton in 
the Community, is expected to leap up from $249 to $325 
million, even more than in Germany. Steel plans in Italy, 
‘0 dependent on imports of materials, and in Luxemburg, 
dependent on exports, are apparently more cautious, but 
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Belgian and Dutch investment is rising sharply this year, 
and in the Saar reunion with Germany will certainly mean 
tapid growth ; this year Saar steel investment is already 
expected to double to $49 million. It seems fair to assume 
that the five small producers will expand their output by 
at least two million tons and probably a good deal more. 


Scrap and Pig Headaches 


All these developments would mean an increase in steel 
output of at least 16 million tons in the Community as a 
whole, or rather more than the High Authority’s estimate. 
By comparison, British steel output is expected to grow 
by eight million tons by 1962, a rate comparable with that 
Suggested for the Community as a whole, but much slower 
than in either France or Germany. 

But though crude and finished steel capacity may grow 
satisfactorily on the continent, it may not be so easy to 
maintain adequate supplies of scrap, pig iron and coke. 
The scrap problem, of course, although an enduring worry 
for the steel industry, has been time and again relieved 
by the unexpected success of a scrap drive. But during 
the past two years the scrap shortage has become painful 
and has only been met by imports from the United States 
which more than quadrupled last year to almost three 
million tons—a costly expedient which became precarious 
when American producers threatened at one time to demand 
a ban on exports, No more satisfactory as a basis for long- 
term expansion is the Community’s growing dependence 
on outside pig iron (600,000 tons last year), some of it 
from Russia. 

The High Authority is therefore trying hard to encour- 
age producers to use less scrap and invest more in pig iron 
production ; special compensation arrangements give finan- 
cial help to producers who use less scrap in open hearth 


furnaces and the 
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use a large propor- 
tion of scrap, remain 
more attractive in- 
vestments for pro- 
ducers than Bes- 
semer steel, which 
uses little. No doubt scrap shortage and the High 
Authority’s persuasions will convince many producers 
of the need to expand pig iron investment. A recent report 
of the OEEC’s Iron and Steel Committee* was optimistic 
on this score. But rising pig iron production raises, of 
course, that second bogey of the steel man: shortage of 
coking coal. This problem, which is part of Europe’s 
wider fuel problem, will be discussed in a further article. 
~* The Iron and Steel Industry in Europe: OEEC, 1956. 
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‘‘Why does the News Chronicle carry more column 
inches of financial advertising than any other popular 
Daily?” 

‘‘Because the Chairmen of large concerns believe that 
by advertising in it they will reach the kind of people who 


can afford to invest. | advertise in it myself.” 
‘Then why don't you use it for consumer advertising?” 


‘‘Because we make mass market products. Therefore 


we concentrate on papers with multi-million circulations.” 


‘And by doing that you ignore a large part of. the 
most important section of the mass market. A section 
which is made up of the kind of people who are looking 
round this art gallery—people from all walks of life who 
want a newspaper which caters for their interests. Fine 
music, fine writing, intelligent discussion and things like 
that. Their choice is.the News Chronicle with a daily net 
sale in excess of 1,440,000. If people like these can afford 


to invest in your products they can quite clearly afford 


to buy them.” 
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New Zealand’s Grievances 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN WELLINGTON 


Bes manufacturers and farmers in New Zealand are 
in an edgy mood. Both feel that the policies of Britain 
ind particularly of the United States are threatening to 
lower their living standards and to prevent national develop- 
ment. The countries which réally write the rules of Gatt 
are, they feel, the United States, Britain and their highly 
industrialised friends—exceptions being made for the poorer 
countries, which collectively have a heavy vote, but not for 
countries which are under-developed and yet have high 
living standards, such as Austrafia and New Zealand. 

Broadly, this is how the manufacturer feels: New 
Zealand is developing quickly with relatively, and even 
absolutely, fewer people on the land. Thanks to invention 
and skill, it produces its exports, the products of the cow 
and the sheep, with very little labour, and its increasing 
labour force must go into secondary or tertiary industries. 
Yet the rules of Gatt and the policies of large foreign 
enterprises are preventing the growth of manufacturing, 
because Gatt envisages the tariff as the main method of pro- 
tection, and then freezes it so that superior economic power 
can easily surmount it. This feeling makes it very difficult 
for government spokesmen to defend New Zealand’s 
membership of Gatt. 


The farmer, too, sees Gatt as giving the United States 


the right to block the import of farm products at the same. 


time as it dumps dairy produce in New Zealand’s overseas 
markets. If world market prices of butter and cheese fall 
heavily, not only the farmer but the whole economy is set 
back because dairy produce constitutes one-third of New 
Zealand’s exports, and exports play a very great part in this 
country’s economic life. 


American Dumping Goes on 


New Zealand has protested several times against American 
dumping ; but the dumping goes on. Notwithstanding the 
rules laid down by FAO on surplits disposals and various 
American promises-about preliminary consultations, the 
United States has net-aiways consulted the main producers 
when about to sell: dairy products abroad below cost. Some- 
times the consultations are too late, sometimes merely 
nominal. The latest blow has come from Canada, which, 
despite conversations with New Zealand, is also selling 
butter abroad. below cost. 

Apart from Britain, Danish and New Zealand dairy pro- 
ducts have other markets in Europe, and both have been 
undercut in these markets by North America. The displace- 
ment from the European market of Danish and New 
Zealand butter has meant that more has been diverted to 
Britain, where prices have consequently been reduced. 
Moreover, Britain, which has traditionally relied on maxt- 
mum food production from New Zealand in time of war, 
now seems content to take advantage of cheap American 
dairy products—for example, cheese sold at £180 per ton 
fas as against the New Zealand ex-store price of £270 per 
ton. The British press has also been silent about American 
“concessional sales” to France, Germany, Portugal and 
Finland. 


The New Zealand farmer is prepared to face fair com- 
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petition, but he cannot see why the United States should 
use its wealth to lower his living standards by undercutting 
him in his traditional markets. He also knows that, despite 
the low seasonal level of American stored dairy produce, 
the problem is not a short-term one. He believes that there 
will be a permanent American surplus of dairy products, 
and that despite all protests the United States is determined 
to expand the area of its dumping. This belief has been 
intensified by Japanese press references to a new American 
proposal to take yen for surplus produce and to tie these 
yen to purchases of Japanese manufactures for South East . 
Asian countries receiving American aid. If Germany and 
other European countries have received similar proposals 
New Zealand could lose its Western European market 
entire!v, for cheap butter is all the more attractive when 
buying it ensures sales of equipment, free of competitive 
tender, to under-developed countries. 

New Zealanders are a tolerant people and well disposed 
towards their English-speaking cousins across the Pacific. 
The Anzus and Seato pacts are not particularly well under- 
stood by the New Zealanders. But they understand low 
butter prices. 


DPs Among the Atolls 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


UNITED NATIONS visiting mission, under the 

chairmanship of Sir John Macpherson, reported last 
week on the displacement—because of nuclear tests—of 
population in the Marshall Islands (a UN Trust Territory). 
The first transfer took place ten years ago when the popula- 
tion of Bikini was moved to Rongerik, later to Kwajeleiti, 
and eventually to Kili. The second transfer involved the 
people of Eniwetok, who in 1947 were moved to Ujelong; 
The third transfer took place after the people of Rongelap 
and Uterik had suffered unforeseen ill-effects and property 
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situation reported to 
the United Nations is disquieting. The group from Bikini 
has been settled on an island with very indifferent condi- 
tions. The soil is poor, rainfall is sparse, and fishing facili- 
ties virtually non-existent. The island is isolated during 
many months of the year, and at present there is no shipping 
available to enable the islanders to reach land which has 
been set aside for their use on an atoll 40 miles away. The 
islanders moved from Eniwetok also complain of lack of 
shipping. The island on which they have been settled 
has often gone for six months or more without a ship calling 
to load copra and deliver trade goods. | 
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The islanders from Rongelap and Uterik were all affected 


by the 1954 tests. Initial symptoms included nausea, 
vomiting, diarrhoea and skin irritation. Two weeks after 
exposure, skin lesions and loss of hair developed. In 
most cases the lesions soon healed, but about 20 per cent 
of the people developed deeper lesions which became 
weeping ulcers. Symptoms had, in general, disappeared 
after six months and there appears to have been no loss 
of fertility. 

The UN mission thought that proper care had been 
taken of the Rongelap islanders but suggested that a request 
for increased subsistence funds should be examined by the 
American authorities “in a generous manner” and that 
every effort should be made to ensure that on their return 
to Rongelap adequate housing and other assistance is 
provided. The mission considered that “ the grievances of 
the Bikini people appeared . . . to be of a serious nature.” 
Their land claims had still not been met, though it is 
now ten years since they were displaced and there is little 
or no hope of their ever returning home. The mission 


felt that their claims should be settled “ without further 
delay.” 


Strike on the Copperbelt 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN RHODESIA 


HE three-day African strike in the Copperbelt and the 

previous strike at the Rhokana Mine are estimated to 
have cost the Northern Rhodesian copper-mining industry 
over {1 million loss in output. They brought into the open 
a long-simmering resentment, directed against the mining 
companies’ African advancement scheme and their attempt 
to weaken the African Mineworkers’ Union by fostering a 
rival Mines’ African Staff Association. At Rhokana on 
June 18th the local branch of the union called a protest 
strike against alleged intimidation by the management in 
inducing certain “boss-boys” (supervisors) to accept 
monthly pay instead of the previous “ ticket-to-ticket ” 


system, under which an African is paid at the end of 30. 


days worked, not necessarily fitting into one month. The 
strike, which was spontaneous and unconstitutional, brought 
work to a standstill at two shafts when 7,000 Africans struck. 
-Two days later a further 2,000 struck at the third shaft, 
completely stopping the mine’s production. When the 
management refused to discuss the complaints while the 
strike was still on, the union’s general council decided to 
extend the strike to the other five Copperbelt mines. On 
June 22nd, 33,000 of the total African labour force of 
35,000 came out on a three-day “ sympathy ” strike. 

The union secretary, 26-year-old Matthew Nkoloma, 
accused the mining companies of fostering racial discrimi- 
nation by promoting an African staff association instead of 
asking the Mine Officials and Salaried Staff Association (at 
present all European) to admit the more advanced Africans 
to supervisory and clerical positions. He pointed out that 
when the European Mineworkers’ Union relinquished 24 
job .categories in July, 1955, the companies insisted that 
the union should represent all employees in the jobs 
scheduled in that agreement (semi-skilled and skilled posi- 
tions), no matter what their race. Multi-racial trade unions, 
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said Mr Nkoloma, were as necessary to the partnership 
policy of the Federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland as 
a common roll and equal opportunities for all. 


The accusation by the African Mineworkers’ Union that 
the companies fostered the staff association is largely correct. 
The strength of the union was first recognised in Novem- 
ber, 1952, when, although only three years old, it paralysed 
the copper-mining industry for 19 days. As a result of 
this strike African employees were granted, under the 
Guillebaud Award, increases ranging from 35s. to 50s. a 
month. Disgruntled ex-AMU leaders were later persuaded 
to lead the new association, which was formed in May, 
1953. As soon as the union realised what was happening 
ill-feeling started between it and the association. The 
climax came when the companies announced that they 
intended to recognise the association as representing Africans 
in supervisory and clerical positions. 


The union objected on the ground that it had concluded 
an agreement with the companies in August, 1949, under 
which it was‘recognised as representing all African mine 
employees. Only when the mining companies gave it six 
months’ notice to terminate that agreement, and then only 
in October, 1955, when the notice. had nearly expired, did 
the union finally accept a new agreement under which its 
membership was confined to ticket-to-ticket workers only— 
but not before it had put forward a pay increase claim of 
6s. 8d. a shift. “The union was adamant that this claim 
had to be followed through before it would discuss the new 
staff association. 


Jobs Reclassified 


The subsequent negotiation on the pay claim brought 
about an uneasy peace, but this was nearly disrupted when 
the companies announced in November (the same month 
that the two parties finally agreed to go to arbitration on 
the dispute) the “advancement scheme” under which 
Africans were to be advanced into jobs created from the 
24 categories relinquished by the European union, and 
additional “intermediate” jobs not impinging on the 
present_European sphere of employment, The scheme 
embraced 75 jobs, of which 62 were classified as staff jobs. 
The rates of pay varied from {12 7s. 6d. a month for an 
anode take-off attendant (less than one-eleventh of the wage 
paid to.a European for the same job) to £31 for a sub- 


development cleaner (the previous wage was £150 a month 
for a European). 


At the moment of the Rhokana strike, the companies 
announced that as from June Ist salaries had been increased 
by as much as {10 a month for Africans in supervisory posts, 
and at the same time told Africans whose jobs were reclassi- 
fied as staff positions that if they did not accept monthly 
pay they would be “demoted.” This abrogated a previous 
assurance that the choice would remain with the individual, 
and was a further clear move to establish an African super- 
visory class as a buffer between the majority of African 
workers and the European employment sphere. 


The companies maintain that the introduction of staff 
categories for advanced jobs and their representation 
through an employee organisation not subjected to the 
dictates of the AMU will stabilise the industry and make 
discipline more effective. But their announcements have 


caused renewed resentment among members of the union, 
and more trouble is expected. 
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MAKING 
BRITAIN Railways turn to Oil 
GREATER 








NEW ERA begins for Britain’s railways, an era of 

diesel-electric and all-electric locomotives. The 
first of the new steamless, smokeless giants, which are 
to supplant famous-name steam leviathans, are due in 
service by the middle of next year. 


The diesels come first because, unlike electric 
locomotives which have to draw their power from track- 
side or overhead cables, each 


coal; the driver in his cabin sits as comfortably, 
and as clean, as the motorist behind his steering 
wheel. 


There are a small number of main-line diesels 
already in test service with British Railways. To 


their colleagues “ in steam ” the men who drive them’ 


are “* best-suit drivers ”’. 





one is an independent unit, in 
reality a mobile power station in 
which a diesel oil engine drives 
a generating plant producing 
electricity which is then harn- 
essed to the driving wheels. 


== = 


In the first phase of their 
15-year £1,200,000,000 mod- 
ernisation project, British Rail- 
ways intend to have 174 main- 
line diesel monsters hauling 
some of the crack long-distance 
expresses, and 1,000 smaller 
diesels operating on shorter 
routes. Before long, railway 
travellers will be familiar with 
the rapid acceleration and the 
smooth speed—100 m.p.h. ex- 
presses are the target—which 
are the characteristics of diesel 
travel. 











“ Smokeless monster” — efficient, speedy and 
clean, this locomotive is fuelled by 
oil from the vastly-expanded new 
refineries of companies like Shell and BP 


== = 


Long-term, British Railways 
plan to have more and more all- 
electric trains. In choosing 
diesels to help in the change- 
over, and to remain as perma- 
nent partners in a transformed 
railway system, British railway 
engineers place a deep trust in 
oil. They have been aided in 
their deliberations by the best 
“oil brains” in the world, 
engineers and scientists em- 
ployed by the great Shell-Mex 
and B.P. organisation. 





It is in fact another use of oil 
to help out coal. The impact 
is huge; it is estimated that 
when the full modernisation 
project is complete the railways 
will save 6,000,000 tons of coal 
annually. Oil has been chosen 
for its efficiency. Even the 








The more alert will observe 
that railway stations have become quieter places—no 
steam blowing ; and appreciably cleaner—no smoke. 


Diesels are cheaper and faster than steam ; no time 
is wasted raising steam since there is no need to fill and 
re-fill with coal and water. 


Charged with oil the diesel snaps into life at the flick 
ofa switch. There is no call for a fireman to “ hump 


latest steam locomotives do 
not achieve 10 per cent. fuel efficiency ; that is, out 
of every ton of coal consumed 18 cwts. are wasted. In 
a diesel-electric the efficiency rate is as high as 26 per 
cent. and higher. 


Railways all, over the world have turned to the 
diesel, to oil ; for late-starting Britain the change will be 
a transformation. 





ISSUED BY SHELL-MEX AND B.P. LTD., 


SHELL-MEX HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE DELPHIC ORACLE was first housed in a 


shrine made from beeswax and feathers, secondly in one of twisted 
fern stalks, thirdly in one of laurel boughs, fourthly in one of bronze 
and finally, finding: none of these quite satisfactory, she resided in a 
building of dressed stone. Such palpable hesitation in finding the appro- 
priate materials to house oracles would scarcely arise nowadays. The 
use of aluminium and its alloys in building provide the solution to many 
problems where strength, durability and resistance to weather are 


required ; furthermore, beeswax and feathers are not all that lighter. 





THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO LTD 
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Monetary Policy Now 


HE phrase, “ monetary policy,” is good shorthand 


for specialists, who manage to cram a lot of mean- 
ing into its portmanteau. Yet to many laymen who are 
reasonably versed in the ordinary business of life, it is 
not much more comprehensible than the Athanasian 
Creed would be to a Tibetan. There has indeed been 
a failure of communication between those who study 
and write on these matters and those who would dearly 


like to understand what monetary policy is and what it _ 


can be expected to do towards keeping a modern, 
democratic economy from tearing away out of control. 
One professor of economics has lately denied that 
financial journalists can make a reliable contribution to 
this discussion ; they have, he says, “ axes to grind.” 
Perhaps if they had trimmed their pen nibs, they might 
have made their meanings plainer. It is of the highest 
importance that they should try, because monetary 
policy is an essential element in a free economy and a 
liberal society ; the other methods of economic regula- 
tion lead towards the suppression of individual economic 
decision and the direct control, inefficient even when 
ruthless, of men, materials and manufactures. 

If monetary policy is no longer capable (as some 
assert) of keeping the British economy taut and flexible 
—though it does so for other economies to the great 
benefit of their people—or if modern governments are 
not prepared (as some fear) to apply it with sufficient 
determination to ensure that it works in this way, pro- 
found consequences for the British economy and British 
society must follow. The layman’s instinct that he 
ought to understand these things, so far as they can be 
made clear to him, is undoubtedly right. Better that 
sensible people should have some grasp of what mone- 
tary policy involves than that these matters should be 
discussed in terms that are precise, subtle—and devoid 
of impact. 

“Monetary policy” combines two principal instru- 
ments. One is the use of variable interest rates (with 


Bank rate as their spearhead) to damp down (or 
encourage) the demand for money to use, for example, 
for investment in new capital works ; some people say, 
and they may be right, that because income tax is as 
high as it is, interest rates are much less potent as a 
restraint than they were. The second instrument is the 
restriction (or the expansion) by the “ monetary authori- 
ties ’—the Bank of England and the Treasury—of the 
banks’ liquid reserves that determine the extent to 
which they can lend to customers or buy investments. 
There are lots of chicken-and-egg arguments about the 
relationship between these instruments. And there are 
infinite complications, involving the rules on which the 
banks work for their own safety, the control that the 
Bank of England can exert upon their resources, and 
the ways in which the Exchequer raises the money that 
it needs, that cannot be explained in any simple terms, 
though they are an integral part of what is meant by 


“ monetary policy.” 


. 


The question is whether these instruments are 
sufficient in themselves to act as a governor to keep the 
British economy running at a speed that it can maintain, 
without either getting out of control through inflation 
(which could drive it so fast as, to shake it to pieces), or 
losing revolutions and power. Twelve months ago, Mr 
Butler was using monetary measures in a “ go it alone ” 
drive against inflation. This year, after an opening 
salvo, when Bank rate was increased to 5} per cent, 
Mr. Macmillan has been making it increasingly plain 
that he regards monetary pressure as only one among 
many varieties of restraint; he evidently hopes by 
multiplying his lines of attack, using persuasion, stiffer 


control of capital issues, and hinting at the licensing of. 


building, that he can avoid extreme action along any 
one of them, and rest content with monetary policy as 
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it now is. The banks are no longer tormented by fear 
that Bank rate might be further increased. More 
important still, they no longer fear, as they did some 
months, ago, that new forms of control might be 
imposed upon them. A possibility that was widely 
discussed then was that they might be ordered to keep 
a given proportion of their deposits in the form of liquid 
assets and to change it from ‘time to time as the 
authorities might think necessary. 


* 


This unobtrusive change in the importance that is 
now attached to monetary action in the attack against 
inflation has led to the waning of the intense public 
discussion of last spring and leaves many of its problems 
unresolved. These discussions were largely provoked 
by feelings of disappointment, frustration or satis- 
faction (according to taste) aroused by the alleged 
ineffectiveness of monetary policy as operated in 1955, 
or at least by its slowness in exerting any demonstrable 
disinflationary effect. This performance was variously 
ascribed, likewise according to taste, to the fact that 
Bank rate and the associated weapons had not been 
used toughly enough or soon enough ; to the need to 
reinforce these weapons by stronger ones such as the 
minimum liquidity ratios mentioned above ; or to the 
belief that monetary policy cannot, except perhaps in 
a subordinate role, be harmonised with the aspirations 
of.a modern economy. Many technical problems are 
inherent in each of these lines of argument. But over 
ali this difficult discussion, one clear issue far trans- 
cends any questions of technique. Monetary policy, 
operating through and upon the apparatus of the money 
and capital markets, is the natural and indispensable 
regulator of a free economy, and in such an economy 
there is no substitute for it. 

Already there is a widespread impression that the 
monetary regulator has been tried and found wanting, 
that no significant improvement and no perceptible 
disinflation occurred in the economy until other and 
more direct pressures were brought to bear upon it. 
Britain may yet surmount its immediate difficulties 
without recourse to more extreme action in any of the 
spheres of economic policy. But if it does this without 
producing clear evidence that monetary policy has 
played a much bigger part than is generally acknow- 
ledged at present, there is likely to be a marked reluct- 
ance to resort to it in future even to the extent that 
has been done in these past eighteen months. Even 
under a Conservative government there would be a 
probability that principal reliance would from the out- 
set be put upon physical controls instead. 

If, at the onset of a future threat, the contribution 
from monetary policy in 1955-56 is judged to have 
been relatively slight, people will ask why the com- 
munity should again be made to suffer “ needlessly ” 
the pains of a violently falling gilt-edged market, the 
“unplanned” restraints upon public investment, the 
budgetary burden of high interest charges on the 
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national debt, and a bigger interest cost on the sterling 
balances. Mr Macmillan, in a recent speech, has him- 
self lent support to some of these contentions. Such 
disadvantages, he thinks, are worth accepting up to a 
point ; but only in an “ extreme emergency” would it 
be justifiable to intensify them by adopting a stiffer 
monetary policy than is in operation now. If the posi- 
tive worth of monetary disinflation is not more clearly 
demonstrated and generally recognised than it now is, 
a future chancellor might reject it even as an emergency 
weapon. 

No attempt will be made here and now to answer 
these wide questions. The part played by monetary 
policy last year and this may never be precisely measur- 
able by clear objective tests ; but there is much evidence 
that it has played a bigger part than is widely supposed, 
and that the measures already set in train, though some 
criticise them for being too weak, are producing a con- 
tinuing effect. This empirical judgment may later b=: 
supportable by concrete evidence ; but the purpose « 
this article and of a following one is not to assemble suct 


_ evidence as is now available, but rather to draw atien- 


tion to the high importance of the underlying issue, 
and to discuss some of the technical problems that 
must be faced before the full potentialities of monetary 
policy can be fairly assessed. 


* 


Whatever monetary policy has done in these past 
eighteen months, it seems undeniable that it could have 
exerted a stronger effect and a quicker one. The slug- 
gishness of its operation has unquestionably been partly 
due to lingering inhibitions in the minds of the authori- 
ties, who have been fearful of evoking a too violent 
response, and have also argued that strong monetary 
pressures upon the private sector cannot be justified 
(and might not even work) unless parallel pressures 
are being imposed, more directly, upon the public 
sector. Large parts of the public sector are often 
regarded as more or less immune from the normal sanc- 
tions of dearer and scarcer money, but the degree of 
their immunity is easily exaggerated—as the local 
authorities and even the nationalised industries are now 
discovering. 

Aside from these inhibitions and excuses, one major 
reason for the slowness of monetary policy is that it 
has had to work so largely by trial and error. The 
mechanism of flexible money had not been used for 
twenty years, covering not only the inflationary years of 
the war and postwar Labour governments, but also 
eight prewar years of under-employment. The 
Bank of England had first to relearn the rules by 
which it operated before 1932, to consider whether and 
how far these same techniques could be used now, and 
to stimulate the re-education of bankers and the public 
upon whose responsiveness the efficiency of the whole 
apparatus would depend. Given the great changes that 
had occurred in the economic climate, the authorities 
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could not be sure what the precise effects of any given 
monetary measure, whether traditional or novel, would 
be. The tentative moves of 1951-52 were strictly 
transitional, for they gave only limited flexibility to the 
system of money rates that had been rigid and stereo- 
typed for so long. Although a greater flexibility was 
attained in the following two years, it was not until 
1955 that the first real test came. And even then the 
policy and tactics have been largely experimental. 


+ 


Is it surprising, then, that the monetary authorities 
have shown some uncertainty both about the extent to 
which monetary policy can keep the economy in order 
and some diffidence in applying it firmly for fear of 
going too far? They have had to relearn many old 
lessons, including the most important one of all—that 
the force of any given monetary pressure depends very 
largely upon the sureness with which it is imposed and 
upon how far the public is convinced that it will be 
tightened as necessary. Inevitably, the early fumblings 
reduced the value of the measures that were taken ; 
the pooesre of reeducation was delayed and confused ; 
the ing system was much less responsive than it 
should have been, partly because of the characteristics 
it had acquired over a whole generation, and partly 
because it had forgotten how to respond to a liberal 
economic environment. 

Finally, more damaging even than the many technical 
uncertainties, there was the over-riding doubt whether 
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in the end the government would tolerate any significant 
disinflation at all, whatever methods were employed. 
Both the psychological and the direct effects of higher 
interest rates and of other actions by the monetary 
authorities which aim at limiting the volume of money 
must always be much diminished in an over-confident, 
overfull economy if it is'expected to remain brimfull. 
No fair judgment of the potentialities of the monetary 
weapons can be deduced from the recent experience 
unless all these qualifications are given full weight. 

The experiments of these difficult and somewhat 
frustrating eighteen months have, however, provided 
Some extremely instructive lessons, There is now a 
wider and better understanding of the principles of 
monetary policy, though by no means general agree- 
ment—even among its friends—upon the problems of 
method. Much has been learned about the way in 
which the workings of the traditional instruments have 
been modified by the changes of this past quarter 
century. And in principle, at least, the official attitude 
has become much more consistent—except for the 
retention of the quantitative squeeze on advances, 

With that notable exception, the principles (though 
not always the practice) of the authorities seem to be 
in line with those explained and advocated in these 
columns on many occasions in the past. That is not 
to say that they are necessarily the right principles 
The Economist’s version of principles and technique 
has lately been under fire in its correspondence 
columns. A further article will explain that version 
anew, and will comment upon the criticisms, 


Can Airlines Compete ? 


| he took 185 delegates from over 60 airlines the best 
part of a month of hard negotiation at Cannes to 
agree to a new, lower level of air fares over the North 
Atlantic, and particularly to the introduction of a third 
class service. But agree they did before the meeting 
ended because each airline knew that the alternative 
was negotiation of air fares by their respective govern- 
ments. However diverse their interests, this was the 
one eventuality every carrier would avoid above all 
else. When the new fares come into force in two years’ 
time, each airline will offer a stripped down third-class 
service, with the same larger number of seats, spaced 
at the same distance apart, and the same amount of 
cabin service. Any significant variation from the pre- 
scribed standard, either in service or in fare, would 
lead to a rebuke and might end in the airline being 
refused permission to land in foreign countries. 

To say that the international airlines are subject to 
government control is no mere form of words. Ships 
range the oceans at will but the most modern form of 
transport cannot land anywhere unless its government 
has first concluded a bilateral agreement with the 
government of the country in which it wants to land. 


The agreements that were negotiated immediately after 
the war followed a pattern that has fortunately since 
become obsolete. The airlines call it “ pre-determina- 
tion” ; very roughly it meant that two negotiating 
governments carved up the traffic between their 
national airlines and each was then allowed to fly only 
the number of services that would give it that pre- 
determined share of the traffic. The classic agreement 
of this kind is between this country and France which 
splits the traffic 50-50 between Air France and British 
European Airways. Under American influence, “ pre- 
determination ” was abandoned in favour of a new 
formula that aimed at some measure of competition. 
This simply laid down that if the airlines operated 
services between two countries that were parties in a 
bilateral agreement, they should be at fares approved 
by those governments. But some of the older “ pre- 
determination ” agreements still survive, especially in 
Europe. 

Since international air fares required government 


approval, the airlines had to devise a way of negotiating 


rates that their governments would accept ; otherwise. 
there was a real possibility that the governments them- 
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selves would take a hand in the negotiations. Almost 
every airline route has repercussions on several other 
routes, and can cross several countries, the process of 
negotiation between governments could conceivably 
take two to three years. The organisation that the air- 
lines -have devised to do the job, the International Air 
Transport Association, takés on the average three 
weeks, although difficult negotiations, like those 
recently concluded at Cannes, can stretch to four. To 
the lay eye, IATA bears some of the features of a rate- 
fixing cartel ; its regulations about the composition of 
meals, the charges for drinks, the width of seats and 
their number appear as fussy restrictions designed to 
drive out competition. Yet even the most thrusting 
and aggressive airlines support IATA and aver that its 
machinery admirably suits their purposes. 








Air Route Pooling 























So indeed it does. When the American carriers went 
to the Cannes meeting demanding a cut in fares on the 
North Atlantic that was not regarded with high favour 
by many of their European colleagues, the rule that 
IATA decisions must be unanimous prevented them 
from being outvoted as they would have been if the 
issue had gone by simple majority decision. The 
unanimity rule was intended to prevent the smaller 


carriers from being trampled under by a handful of big . 


operators. In practice, backed with the horrid alterna- 
tive of government intervention in rate-fixing, it also 
strengthens the hand of the pace-setters among the 
airlines. 

This need for undnimity, as might be expected, leads 
to. much negotiation behind the scenes, ending in 
“package deals” for which the airlines have an 
even slangier nickname, “ beach-bags.”” A beach-bag 
is traded when an airline offers concessions that are 
conditional on winning approval for one of its own pro- 
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posals. Beach-bags are usually made up from items on 
the agenda that have some common link, like sleeper 
charges and first-class fares, but the last days of the 
Cannes meeting were electrified when an American 
cargo carrier threatened to use its veto against the new 
passenger fares if it did not get certain cargo conces- 
sions. The meetings of IATA do not break up in 
disorder, simply because every airline member present 
knows that failure to reach agreement means that IATA 
throws in the towel and declares an “open rate.” 
Every rate has an expiry date, generally at the 
end of a year or 18 months. If no new rate_has 
been agreed, ready to come into force on the expiry 
date, the airlines become in theory free to fix their own 
charges. In practice this would put matters back in 
the hands of the governments. And the fear of govern- 
ment intervention holds IATA together under the most 
severe provocation—because the most stiff-necked or 
reckless airline manager still prefers some form of com- 
promise with other airlines to the prospect of seeing 
affairs handled by foreign office officials. 

The IATA regulations that seem most footling, like 
those that prescribe the width of seats and the distance 
between the rows, are the only effective means that the 
airlines can devise for checking the kind of competition 
that offers first class service for second class fares. 
While airlines are subsidised, many carriers feel this 
possibility is a real danger. IATA soon learned that 
these detailed regulations cannot be carried too far. 
When the tourist services were introduced, the first 
time a two-scale tariff was charged, the negotiating 
machinery seized up under the strain of defining a 
sandwich for tourist-class meals. Since then, IATA 
has concentrated on defining services according to the 
density of seating, which really settles the standards of 
comfort, and to such easily defined concessions as free 
drinks or the provision of a bar service. This leaves 
a fair degree of flexibility to each carrier. 


* 


Many airlines, particularly in Europe, enter into 
additional agreements that are less easy to defend. 
European air transport is not as efficient as it might be. 
A detailed economic analysis of the European network* 
has recently been completed by Mr Stephen Wheat- 
croft, which throws a far from flattering light on the 
European airlines. Their costs are high, their networks 
developed too hurriedly with more regard for the 
prestige of building up an impressive route mileage than 
for traffic potential. Mr Wheatcroft’s solution is that the 
European airlines should set up some central co- 
ordinating body to sort out the mess. In practice the 
airlines themselves have devised an ingenious system 
of pooling agreements that looks deplorable in principle 
but in practice, once again, may allow the more vigorous 
airlines to expand with the minimum of interference. 





*“The Economics of European Air Transport.” Stephen 
Wheatcroft. _Manchester University Press. 35s. 
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There are usually two parties to a pool, one a 
“rong” and the other a “ weak ” airline. European 
governments are prepared to go to considerable lengths 
to protect their national airlines, and will always lend 
a friendly ear to complaints that foreign operators are 
taking too much of the traffic and must make fewer 
flights into the country. To buy off the weak national 
airline a strong airline will offer to make a “ pool.” 
The two airlines agree, on the basis of past experience, 
what proportion of the traffic each is likely to carry. 
They pool the revenue from the total traffic, and divide 
the receipts on this pre-arranged basis. The practical 
effect of a pool is to guarantee a weak airline a mini- 
mum revenue, irrespective of the number of passengers 
it carries. 

The rather-more liberal type of pool has a ceiling 
in the sense that it only applies to a basic proportion 
of the seats sold in an aircraft, leaving the pool mem- 
bers at liberty to keep the revenue from any seats over 
and above this number. The airlines maintain that the 
existence of pool agreements gives passengers a better 
service because flights are scheduled more evenly over 
the day. On unpooled services, they tend to crowd 
together at the popular travelling hours, as travellers 
to, for example, Switzerland sometimes learn to their 
cost. Two strong airlines will make a pool on an 
uneconomic route, but the main purpose of most pool 
arrangements is to prevent small airlines from getting 
their governments to impose restrictions on the expand- 
ing activities of larger airlines. The map, taken from 
Mr Wheatcroft’s book, shows how widespread these 
agreements are in Europe. They are less common out- 
side it, although BOAC has pooling agreements with 
some of the Commonwealth airlines. 

How competitive can air transport be under these 
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conditions ? Success that is too conspicuous leads to 
the risk of counter measures by foreign governments 
to protect their own airlines. Unilateral action by an 
airline out of humour with IATA restrictions is impos- 
sible because foreign governments will not give landing 
rights to an IATA outlaw. Whatever decisions they 
take, the airlines are always looking over their shoulder 
at the reactions of their own and of other governments. 
The fact that European air transport costs are high has, 
under Mr Wheatcroft’s analysis, nothing to do with the 
nature of the routes, which could be highly profitable. 
It is the outcome of the management policies of the 
European airlines, who have favoured appeasement 
rather than competition and whose services are a series 
of spokes radiating from their national capitals rather 
than a network governed first and foremost by trans- 
port requirements. But given the political framework 
in which they operate, the airlines cannot be criticised 
too harshly for taking the line of least resistance. That 
airlines engage in “quality competition” even as 
vigorously as they do, offering levels of service that do 
vary quite noticeably between one carrier and the other, 
is largely due to the machinery that they have devised 
themselves for the control of fares, and incidentally for 


the elimination of much of the paper required by 


governments. It remains a fascinating speculation to 
consider where air transport might be today if govern- 
ments had not insisted on approving fares before they 
allowed any air service to operate. This is plainly not a 
matter in which any government can take one-sided 
action but it is surprising that the subject has never 
been raised in any discussion about trade liberalisation. 
Could this be because the airlines themselves rather 
enjoy the cosy feeling of protection that control gives 
them ? 


Financing Rayon’s New Growth 


RAYON is an expanding industry, still growing fast 
while the older textile industries, cotton and wool, 
are creeping ahead only slowly. The fields that rayon 
(in this discussion the word includes viscose and ace- 
tate) have conquered are big; the chart shows that 
world rayon consumption has overtaken wool though 
it is still far behind cotton. It also shows that the 
newer synthetics are expanding even faster than rayon. 
The chairman of Courtaulds estimates that these new 
competitors accounted for about ro per cent of all man- 
made fibres in 19§5, compared with 8 per cent in 1954. 
The three essentials of the picture—the past growth, 
the future possibilities, and the stiff competition that 
rayon receives as well as gives stand out more clearly 
after a year such as the one that has just ended, when 
the wheel of fortune seems to have turned away from 
the rayon industry. 

No other assumption than that of continued long- 
term expansion would justify the investment pro- 


gramme of £70 million during the next 10 years that 
Sir John Hanbury-Williams announced ; nor could the 
chairman of British Celanese, Mr G. H. Whigham, 
march forward with a capital expenditure of £4 million 
over the next few years already sanctioned, and “ further 
considerable sums ” still required for plant and equip- 
ment. Shareholders must accustom themselves to heavy 
capital expenditure even in years when the profitability 
of rayon falls and when recovery is not in sight ; and 
they must realise that when days are bad in the markets 
it is more than ever important that expansion should 
be paid for out of earnings. 

The year ended March 31st (April 2nd for British 
Celanese) was a period of high production and sales but . 
of shrinking profitability. The trading profits of both 
companies fell significantly—those of British Celanese 
from {4.1 million for 53 weeks to £3.3 million for 52 
weeks, and those of Courtaulds from {21.7 million to 
{20 million. But it was the shrinkage of margins 
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Courtaulds’ chair- 
man explains that 
the trading profits of the overseas subsidiaries were 
actually higher than in the previous year and that 
thanks wholly to a change in the accounting dates of 
British Cellophane and the consequent inclusion of 15 
months’ earnings from that subsidiary, the profits of the 
home subsidiaries also increased. More than the whole 
of the £1.9 million decline in earnings after deprecia- 
tion is therefore attributable to the parent company. 

Expansion during a trade recession is not an easy 
hand to play. Both the big rayon producers are 
engaged not in one industry but in several. Of the two 
main types of rayon, Celanese makes viscose and 
Courtaulds makes both viscose and acetate. The 
product extends from staple fibre, which js the 
spinner’s raw material (viscose staple is actually 
his cheapest raw material), through a wide range 
of yarns that are the weaver’s raw material 
into finished textile products. Tyre yarns form a sub- 
stantial part of the output and must reflect the fortunes 
of the motor trade. Both companies also extend far 
outside the textile field. 











EARNINGS AND ASSETS 
































(£'000s) 
Courtaulds British Celanese 

Years to March 31 1955 1956 1955 | 1956 
Profit, before depreciation .. | 21,704 | 20,011 4,104 3,307 
Ofna SRO 6. F585 S55 | 1,792 1,276 195 194 
Depreciation ............ | 3,447 3,768 836 936 
eee ey ae | 8,773 7,752 1,631 1,219 
Neb tQ00U8 | vices sav ies der 11,016 | 10,026 1,710 1,227 
Non-vecurring credits ..... 394 43 626 CF 
Ordinary dividends ..... 2,712 2,765 427 346 
Retained profits ......... 7,810 | 6,260] 1,667 469 
Net fixed assets ......... 64,653 | 73,438 | 14,267 | 15,729 
Trade Investments, etc. .. | 10,005 | 12,051 171 164 
Net current assets ....... 32,596*| 30,130%| 12,738 | 11,532 
DaeeIh esikids o's 40> won sees 21,271 | 23,860] 5462), 5,904 
RN 55 cn ches ok ree 9,394 | 10,529] 2,139 2,031 
Government securities ... | 18,566 | 15,101] 4,931 4,931 
Other liquid assets ....... 14,500 9,929} 3,537 1,564 
Te 11,778 | 10,363 2,741 2,483 
Capital reserves ........ | 45,036 | 50,574 3,122 3,456 
Revenue reserves ...... 11,219 | 11,625 4,951 5,197 
Ordinary capital ........ 48,000 | 48,079 7,519 7,519 
Ordinary dividends % ... 10 10 10 | 
Current price on {1 shares . 35s. 44d. 16s. 3d. 
YEE <3) estes | £5 12s, 1d. £9 16s. 11d. 





* Excluding Government securities 
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The industry has however one peculiarity. The 
amount of fixed capital required is high as textile 
industries go. Sir John Hanbury-Williams gives an 
indication of that when he tells shareholders that the 
fixed capital per employee in the parent company is 
nearly £5,000 at the current cost of equipment. This 
figure, which seems to put a current price of about 
£120 million on the parent company’s fixed capital 
(which stands in the balance sheet at £45.1 million), 
also suggests that if the company is to pay its way, to 
regenerate the capital it uses, and to provide some- 


thing over for expansion, it needs a margin of profit 


per unit of output that is higher than the average 
cotton or woollen spinner needs. 
Yet margins are 


being squeezed sad WORLD PRODUCTION 
price stability, the OF FIBRES 
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comes more im- 
portant for the | 2,000} > 
company as com- 
petition becomes | |:°°° 
keener. Viscose 600 
rayon staple sells at ‘iin 
24d. per Ib. For . 
some purposes it 200 L ad 
competes with one | Logorithmicscale 

inch staple Ameri- | iool14141 444 
can cotton now cost- ee NS 
ing about 31d. per 
Ib. When the cotton now being sold cheaply in America 
reaches this country in August, the crude price margin 
in favour of rayon may fall to about .3d. per lb. Com- 
petition appears in other guises too, for Courtaulds is 
a world wide organisation. Sir John fears a decline in 
exports of high tenacity yarns for tyre cords to America 
following the increases in capacity made by the 
American rayon producers. Even Courtaulds 
(Alabama), the prospering staple fibre venture in the 
United States, has felt a considerable slackening of 
demand since the beginning of this year. Sir John 
also draws attention to the growth of Japanese exports 
of spun rayon piece goods from 60 million square yards 
in 19§1 to 530 million in 1955. Japan now accounts 
for about 55 per cent of world exports of that type of 
cloth, and its exports of continuous filament rayon 
cloth have also risen sharply. 

Can Courtaulds, whose price policy must call the 
tune in the British rayon industry, still nail price 
stability to the masthead against the pressure of rising 
costs ? Helped by new productive capacity and rising 
demand it has been able to hold the price of standard 
rayon yarns steady since 1951, and staple fibre prices 
have not been altered since they were reduced by 3d. 
per lb in 1953. Since 1951 the price of wood pulp, 
the principal raw material of viscose rayon, has fallen 
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slightly, but wages, coal and chemicals have all gone 
up ; caustic soda has risen by 40 per cent, and the 
average weekly earnings of shift operatives (for rayon 
producers unlike cotton spinners can work their 
machinery round the clock) have risen by nearly 43 per 
cent. But Sir John Hanbury-Williams still proclaims 
price stability—not in terms that would prevent him 
from ever having second thoughts, but as an intention 
to make the maximum effort. He supports that ardent 
hope with an appeal to a wider audience—to the 
Government, whose new price policy he endorses, and 
to his fellow industrialists and to trade union leaders, 
with whom he would be happy to sit down and discuss 
“ general questions of prices, wages and productivity.” 

The need for price stability, indeed for low prices in 
an industry such as rayon and to a company such as 
Courtaulds, is clear. Are all its consequences equally 
clear ? Courtaulds shows its Government securities at 
{15.1 million, sums of £650,000 having been applied 
to writing them down to market value last year. The 
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bulk of the cost of the £70 million expansion pro- 
gramme over the next 10 years will therefore have to 
come either from the profit margins that are held by 
the price stability policy against the grindstone of rising 
costs, or from the capital market. The chairman 
perhaps would like to proclaim self financing in the 
Same tones as he proclaims price stability. Yet some- 
how a note of doubt creeps in: “ Only the ample gilt- 
edged investments which we held in 1946. (when the 
company showed £37 million of gilt-edged securities) 
and our policy of retaining in the business a large part 
of the group’s net earnings, have so far enabled us to 
finance the expenditure without raising fresh capital.” 
Shareholders cannot hope to guess the answer that 
their chairman does not supply, but they can see this: 
though their 10 per cent dividend is amply covered 
and the yield of 5% per cent at the price of 3§s. 44d. still 
marks Courtaulds as a top grade investment, the twin 
policies of price stability and self-generated financing 
set limits to the short term prospects. 








Business Notes 








Pursued by a Bear? 


or those who pin their faith and fortunes to indices 
. and charts, the present levels of these indicators, which 
their most intelligent devotees recognise as fallible, must 
make them wonder if a winter’s tale is going to be told in 
these summer markets. The critical points of decision are 


PRICE AND SECURITY INDICES 























Jan. 3 | Mar. 6 | May 1 | July 3 
All commoditiest.... | 95-9 96-8 | 93-6 | 89-1 
Food :. 1. sxeieaes 89-4 92-2 92:9 | 90-4 
Fibses. . is saevanes 80-7 83-3 83-5 81-2 
Metals ......ccees 109-8 | 113-8 98-1 90-0 
Others ....seeeeas 10-7, | 401-7, | 102-7 | 95-8 
“Govt. securities .... | 90-12 -58 87-9 84-02 
Indust. ord. shares$.. | 203-5 170-7 191-2 172-3 
' The Economist 1952=100. 


t Financial Times Government securities, November 15, 
1926-=100. Ordinary shares, July 1, 1935 = 100. 


near. The recent course of some of these indices deserves 
Study. 

On March 6th, The Economist commodity price indicator 
touched this year’s peak of 96.8, but by July 3rd it had 
fallen by eight per cent to 89.1. This reflects a slight fall 
in the prices of foods and fibres, which were already 
relatively low, and a much bigger fall in the prices of metals 


and other commodities, notably rubber, from levels which 
were abnormally high. At the beginning of this week 
metal prices weakened further. The start of the steel strike 
in the United States affected all of them, but copper was 
also depressed by the announcement that from the middle 
of August Britain would release up to 36,000 tons of copper 
from the strategic stock. On Monday, too, the fixed price 
of copper sold by the Rhodesian Selection Trust companies 
was reduced once more, by £25 to £275 a ton cif. But 
then came labour troubles in the Rhodesian copper mines 
and in the Malayan tin mines and the strike of dock workers 
in Australia (which particularly affects shipments of lead) ; 
metal prices rallied. 

In the stock market, the indicators are balanced even 
more critically. On Wednesday the Financial Times index 
of Government securities fell to 84.00, the lowest point of 
the year. Apart from the mild rally in March, this index 
has been declining almost without pause since the early 
days of January, when it stood at 90.16. Gilt-edged securi- 
ties have been in a bear market for more than a year and 
so perhaps not too much should be read in the establish- 
ment of a new low point, particularly in an indicator which 
does not and cannot by its nature fully reflect the doings 
of gilt-edged stocks. The critical point for the Funds is 
not so much the index as the terms of the Government 
funding issue. Apart from a momentary rally in the first 
weeks of June, the industrial ordinary index has been 
declining since the beginning of May. On Tuesday it 
touched 172.3, not far from the “low” of 169.7 of March 
8th and far below the “high” of 203.5 of January 3rd. 
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Bear covering and another of Mr Macmillan’s speeches 
pushed it up to 174.2 on Wednesday. But practically all 
the gains made in March and April have been lost and 
investors will be watching to see whether the index falls 
below its previous “low.” According to some theories this 
would be a definite indication of a bear market, but it should 
also be noted that Shakespeare’s stage direction said nothing 
about the size of the bear. 


Payments Balance Now 


HE central gold and dollar reserves rose by $16 million 

last month, by far the smallest monthly rise this year ; 
and the balance with the European Payments Union swung 
back into a substantial deficit of £9 million. After the weak- 
ness of sterling through June, the deterioration caused 
little surprise in the market. The reserves are known to 
have been burdened by heavy commercial demand for grain, 
tobacco, and other dollar commodities, which has been felt 
rather earlier in the summer than usual; they were also 


THE SLACKENING GOLD GAIN 

















Gold | 
payments (—) or 
a receipts (+-)* - Chanes mado 
($ million) : Aid in and of 
| EPU | Other Reserves) period 
| Settle- | Dollar “ - 
ment Accounts 
1956— | 
January ..... — 23|+ 4% 6 + 29)! 2,149 
February .... | — 8) + 63 6 + 61); 2,210 
March iis ccc — 16/+ 78 5 + 67) 2,277 
a ee — |j|+ 47 4 + 51) 2,328 
MAY cise Sa ¥s + 2/+ 9 3 + 41! 2,369 
DUE Risocsce + W);— 2 2 + 16) 2,385 
Total Jan.-June | — 2j| + 241 26 + 265 2,585 
Jan.—June: | 
te eee + 55 — 231 94 — 82) 2,680 
eee ee + 66) + 355 78 + 499 | 3,017 
3968... .scvece + 137 | + 217 167 + 521 | 2,367 














* Settlements with EPU governed by balance in previous month. 


under pressure from psychological and technical influences, 
arising chiefly from the rumours about a revaluation of 
the D-mark. 

The official view is that neither the deterioration this 
month nor that of the earlier spring months (set out in the 
table) represents a worsening in the trend, but rather the 
play of special and seasonal forces. The Chancellor is still 
prepared, however, for a deterioration in ensuing months— 
he stated in the economic debate this week that he expects 
that “our reserves will fall” and that the trade figures 
“will not look so good.” More informatively, he revealed 
that the current surplus on the whole balance of payments 
during the first half of the year “ will certainly not be less 
than {100 million” and “ may well be more.” He added 
that in the second half of the year the invisible balance 
should be “ distinctly better ” than in the last half of 1955. 

The gold reserves for June were burdened by some 
periodic loan payments, but they benéfited from $16 million 
received from the EPU in settlement of the May surplus. 
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The special payments comprised the quarterly instalment 
of $8 million on the Canadian interest-free loan of 1942 ; 
the half-yearly payment of $4 million on the loan portion 
of Marshall Aid (which for the first time comprised some 
repayment of principal) ; and the regular monthly payments 
totalling about $2 million to individual EPU creditors under 
the 1954 funding agreement. This month, total EPU gold 
payments will amount to $28 million—$19 million in settle- 
ment of the June deficit, $7 million as a down-payment to 
the creditor countries under the new funding agreement 
and the $2 million regular instalment on the EPU debt. 
From next month, this will be increased to $3 million. 


Controlling Coal Investment 


NLY two concessions to Tory backbenchers in revolt 
O over the Coal Industry Bill were made by the Minister 
of Fuel and Power before the 1922 Committee last week: 
and though Mr Nabarro is said to have thanked Mr Aubrey 
Jones for these, he appears to have realised over the week- 
end that one of them had no substance and that the other 
bore little relation to what he had been demanding. The 
Bill, which will allow the National Coal Board to borrow 
up to £350 million from the Treasury to help finance its 
capital investment, over and above the existing £300 million 
that it has now largely exhausted, was originally to run for 
ten years, the whole period of the Coal Board’s £1,000 
million investment programme ; last week the Minister 
agreed to cut it to five years. In practice—at least, if the 
programme goes according to plan—this will make no real 
difference. The National Coal Board intended to borrow 
the whole of this £350 million in the first five years of its 
programme anyway, and to cover the whole of its capital 
expenditure in the second five years by self-financing. 

The Bill has always provided that if the Board wanted 
to finance more than £75 million of its investment in any 
one year by borrowing public money, the Minister would 
have to obtain an affirmative resolution from Parliament 
before advancing the funds. The Minister, in spite of con- 
siderable pressure, jrefused to reduce this limit on annual 
borrowing without Parliamentary consent to £60 million 
—a figure presumably designed to ensure that the Board 
would have to come for Parliamentary permission every 
year in the next.five. As it is, the heavy investment planned 
in at least two of the next three years will almost certainly 
mean that the Board will need to borrow enough to require 
this Parliamentary assent, as it did in 1954 and 1955. Mr 
Jones has now promised, however, to produce a White 
Paper each March setting out the capital programmes 
planned for the three nationalised fuel industries. It is pre- 
sumably intended that in years when the National Coal 
Board does not seem likely to require the affirmative resolu- 
tion to exceed its annual borrowing limit, the Government 
would find time for a debate upon the White Paper. 

This is not the form of Parliamentary control over the 
capital investment of the coal industry that Mr Nabarro 
desires, and this week he put down another amendment 
that the total sum advanced to the Board should “ not at 
any time in any financial year exceed such sum as the 
Minister may by order specify for that year.” This would 
require the Minister to obtain Parliamentary approval for 
any advances at all, which means complete Parliamentary 
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conirol of borrowing for coal investment. The Opposition 
in contrast, proposed an amendment to raise the annual 
jimit to £100 million, which in practice would mean no 
Parliamentary control over coal investment at all. The 
Government’s revised proposals, decorated with these neatly 
opposed amendments, were being debated as The Economist 
went to press. 


The Halifax Argument 


R ALGERNON DENHAM, the president of the Halifax 
M Building Society, has a favourite story about two 
girls walking outside a military camp : “Don’t look back 
now,” says one, “I’m afraid we are not being followed.” 
Not being followed is no new experience for Mr Denham, 
and when the doors of the Building Societies Association 
close behind him in September he will again be unpursued. 
But after the most careful weighing of the reasons given 
in the Halifax statement and of the rejoinder by the Associa- 
tion, the departure of the biggest society from the Associa- 
tion must be deeply regretted. The resignation of the 
Halifax Society, it is now evident, had nothing to do with 
interest rates, but resulted from the pressing yet again of 
that society’s vehement objection to the acceptance of sub- 
stantial sums of money from limited companies. There is 
indeed good reason for regarding with distrust the use of 
temporary deposits from limited companies as a source of 
finance for the long-term lending that home ownership 
implies. But few societies accept such money to an undesir- 
able extent, and if the president of the Halifax Society 
wished to strengthen the powers of the Association in con- 
trolling such deposits—and there is a good argument for 
that—it will seem odd to the movement’s well wishers that 
Mr Denham should lead the biggest society out of the fold. 

But Mr Denham’s statement has raised another matter 
on which it is likely that he will for once have to be followed. 
He has given notice to-the Association of an intention to 
adjust the interest rates paid and charged by the Halifax. 
Since the Halifax is still at the moment a member of the 
Association, it has to give a month’s prior notice of any 
intention to diverge from the rates of interest recommended 
by the Association to be paid to shareholders and charged 
to mortgage borrowers, The public will, therefore, have to 
wait until July 31st before the hand of the Halifax is 
disclosed. Certain inferences, however, can be drawn 
immediately. The Halifax at the moment pays 24 per cent 
on its shares ; had it merely intended to come up to the 
recommended level of 3 per cent, prior notice would not 
have been needed ; therefore it has it in mind to pay a 
higher rate. And it must therefore follow that it intends 
to charge higher mortgage rates than the present 5} per 
cent on new loans and § per cent on existing ones. 


Six per cent Mortgages ? 


W HERE will the Halifax Society fix these new lines of 

charges ?. To stimulate an increased flow of invest- 
ment in a period of dearer money, its rates must be competi- 
uve with the returns of other savings. 


Since the Halifax 
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will have to pay extra income tax at the composite rate 
on any increase it makes in the net dividend to share- 
holders, its mortgage charges will have to go up by more 
than the increase in the rate of interest it pays. The new 
Composite rate of income tax which the building societies 
will pay this year is still under negotiation; hence the 
Halifax will presumably have to keep something in han 
against an increase in the effective rate of tax which is 
thought to be certain, though the amount of it is not known. 
The case for a higher level of charges, not only by the 
Halifax but by building societies in general, is,strong. The 
balancing points between interest charged and interest paid 
are not easy to find, since the gap between the two has to 
widen as the rate goes up; but as was argued in The 
Economist on May sth, one obvious balancing pattern would 
be a 6 per cent mortgage rate, coupled, no doubt, with 
appropriate concessions to old borrowers, and a 33 per cent 
net share interest rate. 

Will the Halifax Society go as far as that? And what 
will the other societies do if it does? In itself there is 
nothing unreasonable about an arrangement of rates of that 
order. If there was a good case for it in May, it is not less 
strong now, for the societies as a whole have made only 
the tiniest concession to this year’s further increase in 
interest rates and to the incentives for other forms of savings 
included in this year’s budget. It is not the decision of the 
Halifax to move to higher interest rates that is disturbing, 
so much as its manner and occasion. It is most unfortunate 
that the Halifax should first have consented to its then 
general manager becoming president of the Association 
and then so soon afterwards have withdrawn from the Asso- 
ciation. There is some want of logic in propounding 
(as Mr Denham did at an earlier stage) a two-tier system of 
interest rates, in which the big societies would permanently 
pay less to their shareholders than the small societies and 
now to contemplate an increase in interest rates “which, 
whatever its actual extent, must raise them above current 
levels. 


Security Sterling Weakens 


FTER the excitements and the considerable turnover of 
last week, there has been comparative calm and quiet 
in the foreign exchange market this week. Towards the 
end of last week sterling under pressure of an unusual con- 
centration of commercial demand for dollars and of end- 
month covering from the continent dropped to $2.79% 
against the US dollar. This week there was a recovery, the 
rate on New York moving to $2.79g on Monday, but com- 
mercial demand for dollars persisted and the rate has sagged 
again to around $2.79%. Transferable sterling has been 
steady at 3-% discount on the official rate. 

Security sterling, however, has been weak, falling on 
Thursday to $2.69. The difficulties of the motor car indus- 
try, and the softer tone of the Stock Exchange in the earlier 
part of this week seem to have damped down foreign 
demand for sterling securities. The obverse of this medal 
has been a rise to 4 per cent in the premium on dollar 
securities quoted in the London market. It has come up 
from } per cent over the past 3 months. The fall in security 
sterling does not at first sight tally with the prospect of 
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the substantial demand for this type of sterling that should 
arise as a result of the Texas Company’s purchase of the 
Trinidad Oil Company and there seems already to be a 
steady demand for Trinidad Oil at 75s. 3d., in the market. 
It is probable, however, that arrangements have been 
made by which the sterling needed for the big payment 
will be bought through the official market. Any other 
course would quickly absorb all available supplies of 
security sterling and would drive its rate up to that for 
transferable and both in turn to that for official sterling. 

Against Continental currencies sterling has held its ground 
this week but in terms of Deutschemarks this line of resist- 
ance has been around 11.67%, which is close to the lower 
limit of permissible exchange fluctuations. It may be three 
months before the proposed reduction in German import 
duties become effective and in the meantime it would be 
wise to expect a considerable slowing down of imports into 
Germany and, therefore, a reduced German demand for 
foreign currencies. The rumours of an up-valuation of 
the mark, although categorically denied by the Bank 
Deutscher Lander, continue to circulate and have once 
again been responsible for some shift of hot money into 
Germany. The German gold and foreign exchange reserve 
has increased by more than 2,000 million marks in the first 
half of 1956 compared with a strengthening of 1,900 million 
marks for the whole of 1955. High interest rates in 
Germany are partly responsible for the strength of the 
D-mark. The movement of short-term money into Ger- 
many is proving particularly disturbing to the Netherlands 
authorities and the guilder this week has been inclined to 
$ag even against sterling, 


Bill Rate and Sterling 


EASONAL stringency in the money market at the half- 
S year end was acute. The market had recourse to 
loans from the Bank of England at the penal rate on three 
successive days, beginning on Thursday, when day-to-day 
money was plentiful, On Saturday, the amount of borrow- 
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ing was so large that the Bank apparently made some of its 
loans for nine days instead of the usual seven. The total 
amount taken at the penal rate is roughly reflected in this 
week’s Bank return, which shows an increase in discounts 
and advances of £40.8 million, to {56.4 million. 


The market again raised its discount rate at the Treasury 
bill tender last Friday, for bills allotted this week. The 
move was prompted not by the temporary credit stringency 
—indeed, the discount houses appear originally to have 
intended to reverse the previous week’s rate increase. Such 
a move, however, was ruled out by the sharp fall in sterling, 
to below its dollar parity. In the event the market cut its 
bid by another 4d., to £98 14s. 3d., yielding a discount 
rate of nearly 5 5/32 per cent. It may be significant that 
the market again made no change in its rates on commercial 
bills : the upshot has been that, in the two weeks in which 
the Treasury bill rate has risen by 4 per cent, the margin 
in favour of two months fine bank bills has been all but 
eliminated. 


EPU Extended 


PROTOCOL renewing the European Payments Union for 

another year was signed in Paris last week by repre- 
sentatives of the OEEC countries. Although in the 
preliminary discussions there had been some demand for 
changes in the rules of EPU, in particular suggestions from 
the creditors, headed by Germany, that the gold-credit ratio 
should be further hardened—these were abandoned. The 
unanimous report of the Managing Board was adopted ; 
it makes no changes in the rules governing the EPU. The 
protocol, however, approved a number of agreements made 
on the initiative of the debtor countries to amortise a further 
slice of their EPU obligations by way of bilateral settlements 
with the creditors. Under these agreements the United 
Kingdom is to amortise a further $60 million, owing in 
equal proportions to Belgium, Holland and Switzerland. 
There has been no settlement with the biggest creditor of 
all, Germany, because Britain’s EPU debts to Germany are 
being offset by German repayments of postwar governmental 
debts. But Germany will be the main beneficiary of bilateral 
agreements made with Italy and Norway. The agreement 
renewing EPU also establishes additional credits or 
“ ralleonges ” by which Germany, Belgium and Switzerland 
will cover credits granted beyond their quotas. The 
Managing Board has also been instructed to study the possi- 
bility of setting a definite term to additional credits 
established under EPU. 


The extension of EPU does not require the approval of 
the Ministerial Council which is to meet in Paris on the 
17th of this month. The main purpose of the Council is 
to prod the laggards in the trade liberalisation race into 
making further progress towards 90 per cent liberalisation, 
the target that was set for them last year. The Ministers, 
however, will hardly be able to avoid taking cognisance of 
the fact that Germany’s persistent strength as a creditor is 
now a dominant economic phenomenon of Western Europe, 
and that that strength is almost certain to be further 
increased as a result of the new arrangements made for the 
payment of foreign troops stationed on German soil. 
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ONE DROIT 
DOES THE 


more than 1500 cu. yds. 
in a few days! 


“Watson Ltd, Se aS yg nr The site is the new Farnham by-pass. The job is precision cutting through 
7 a hill to take the north abutments of a bridge. The machine is the British-built 


International Model B-6-K3 International Drott Skid-Shovel. 


Starting at the top of the hill the Drott worked in 2 ft. deep layers, carried the soil 


* down the hill, and loaded it into trucks. With no other equipment on the job, the 
Drott Skid-Shovel entire cut down to foundation level, involving the removal of over 1500 cu. yds., 
was completed ina very few working days. 


MODEL B-6-K3 


BUCKET SIZE—1} cu. yds. or 1 cu. yd. (heavy duty) This is where the Drott scored 
Such a narrow, deep cut had to be well shored up—and because of the Drott’s low 
For a free demonstration of this height and low bucket-carrying position, cross timbers could be set well down and close 


remarkable machine, get in touch with your 


P “ together. 
International Industrial Dealer. 


The hard, closely-compacted, gritty soil needed an extra sturdy shovel with tremendous 
break-out force. 
INDUSTRIAL DEALERS ‘Single unit’ operation called for a small, manoeuvrable machine that’s able to dig its 
International oe aera own path through the work. 
==> => = = = Ves — OS OO: C=: Shoring rena had to be carried and lifted. No job for an ordinary ercavator, but one 
=-228 that the versatile Drott takes in its stride. 

The excavated material had to be moved down hill — fast. A well balanced outfit that 

keeps the bucket on the ground was ess¢ ntial for mazimum safety. 


JAMES BOWEN & SONS LTD. 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW & ABERDEEN 


R. CRIPPS & CO. LTD. 
NOTTINGHAM & SHILDON 


= SAVILLE TRACTORS LTD. = T TI ie AL 
= LONDON & STRATFORD-ON-AVON — 

— SAVILLE TRACTORS (BELFAST) LTD. = i i E 

= BELFAST = 








WESTERN CONTRACTORS 


SERVICES LTD. 
BRISTOL 





MARVESTER 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT WTERMATIONAL 
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‘I think,’ said Country Mouse, ‘of fresh milk on every doorstep, 


of wholesome vegetables, butter, eggs and cheese, tender lamb, prize beef and bread all warm and new. 


DID TOWN MOUSE CONCUR? 


Then I flourish a tail for the British farmer.’ 


Town Mouse did not! 


‘Each Mouse to his own taste’ said Town 
Mouse, and so started an argument. 
country ‘It’s all this talk of feather-bedding, I suppose. 
MOUSE « 
Surely you know most farmers work go hours 
a week but their average income is only £10- 
£12.’ 
town mouse ‘Surely I do, dear chap, but ho-hum!’ 


country ‘Well! So I suppose you have nightcats about 
MOWS® farm subsidies. I 2 you think we ought 
to buy more cheap food abroad?’ 


rown mouse (with a gentle yawn) ‘Dear chap! I know most 
of the spare food is in North America and costs 
dollars and I know the farm subsidies only just 


give the farmer a living wage.’ 





country “Then why; by cheese, have you no respect for 
wae le who work in all wi and who can 
hardly ever take a day off ?” 
tows mouse (almost asleep) ‘Because, dear lad, every morning 
when I'm down here visiting you... just when 
I need that last five minutes, there are... 
up at the crack of dawn, clattering about with 
SS milkchurns and chicken food and cat knows 
=a Za what, till I can hardly hear myself snore! 
pn . . .s 
To which Country Mouse could only bow. 
For those who have an axe to grind will just 
never admit that the British farmer, in return 
for only a fair living, does us really proud. 


IT’S FISONS FOR THE FARMER 
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Shifts Within the Motor Industry 


orD, looking for paint sprayers and press operators, is 
EF reported to be among the employers offering to sign 
on men dismissed from the British Motor Corporation 
factories at Birmingham and Oxford last week; so are a 
number of commercial vehicle builders. It is not neces- 
sary yet to assume that-the whole motor industry, or even 
aj] manufacturers of popular-priced cars, are finding it 
equally difficult to sell their products. Vauxhall cut over- 
time at its works a few months ago ; since then overtime has 
fluctuated somewhat but not in any consistent pattern, and 
as various stages of production are shifted to Dunstable, 
it may temporarily increase to build up stocks of parts. 
Waiting lists for Vauxhall cars, it says, are. “generally 
fairly short now,” though in the last two to three months 
seasonal demand pushed them up a little. Ford ended 
short-time working at Doncaster, on the Popular, in May ; 
since then all its factories have been working full time, 
with a certain amount of overtime. The congpany says 
that no firm delivery dates can yet be promised for the new 
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Consul, Zephyr or Zodiac. Rootes, too, has waiting lists for 
its new Hillman Minx. But Standard is again cutting its 
output of the small 8 and 10 hp models, working a still 
shorter week. Output has been cut at Rover and Armstrong- 
Siddeley ; the specialist makers, again, are variously affected, 
with new models such as the 2.4 Jaguar still in demand. 
Deliveries of components for cars have already been cut 
fairly heavily ; certain light alloy castings suppliers have 
dismissed men this week, and it seems possible that one 
of the major independent body builders may announce dis- 
missals in a few days’ time. “Certain of the makers of 
accessories have a fairly wide spread of custom, particularly 
into the aircraft industry, where output is running down 
only very slowly ; nevertheless, Smith’s Motor Accessories 
declared 400 workers had become redundant this week, and 
Joseph Lucas gave notice to several hundred part-time 
workers. Dunlop had already reduced its labour force on 
tyres at Speke and Fort Dunlop. This week it said it had 
about 500 “surplus” workers, and though the situation 
could be met for the moment by a four-day week and an 
extra week’s closing in August, “there would have to be 
further reductions.” On both sides of the House of 





What Australia’s Cuts Mean 


of restrictions. The new base for cate- 
gory B and a few items in category A is 
the level of imports in 1954/55 (July to 
June) ; for most items in category A the 


USTRALIA’S new import restrictions 

introduced on July Ist aim at 
reducing imports by about £32 million 
in a full year. Imports at the current 
rate exceed £560 million a year, despite 
earlier attempts to bring the rate down 
10 about £520 million by the middle of 
this year. The new cuts are the measure 
of that failure. Owing to the usual 
ume-lag, the actual reduction in imports 
in the year now beginning may be only 
£1§ to £20 million, and imports from 
Britain may not fall by more than £10 
million. Nevertheless the new restric- 
ions will bear heavily on some British 
exports, particularly motor vehicles and 
textiles. The Commonwealth govern- 
ment plainly intends to maintain the 
highest possible rate of imports of capital 
goods and materials to feed Australian 
industry, at the expense of imports of 
goods which are manufactured locally, 
and of other consumer goods and 
durables. That policy will accentuate 
further the high costs of Australian 


secondary industry, through the shelter 
of quantitative import controls as well 
as high tariffs. 

The tightening of controls has been 
accompanied by several changes in the 
licensing system. Category B imports, 
consisting of “less essential” items, 
have been divided into seven sub- 
categories. In future licences will be 
valid only for goods in their own sub- 
category, and not for all goods in cate- 
gory B. The extent of the cuts in each 
sub-category is shown in the table. 

Category A—certain “ more essential ” 
items—now consists of all goods previ- 
ously in this category, plus all goods 
previously in the “Administrative 
(star)” category, plus 19 items trans- 
ferred from category B ; the transferred 
items include assembled motor vehicle 
chassis and bodies, certain fork lift 
trucks, refrigerators and washing 
machines. The base year 1950-51 has 
at last disappeared ; it became increas- 
ingly meaningless with each new round 


restrictions are related to the level of 
import licensing in the April-June 
quarter of this year. As before, licences 
will be issued quarterly and remain valid 
for twelve months. 

It is not possible to assess the effect 
of the latest restrictions on all the main 
items of British exports to Australia. - 
For goods in the administrative cate- 
gories such as tractors, locomotives, 
metal-working and agricultural 
machinery, exporters will have to await 
news from their Australian associates. 
The extent of the restrictions on certain 
British exports in categories A and B is 
shown in the table. As the level of 
import licensing in the April-June 
quarter is not known, the effect of the 
cuts on individual items cannot be 
calculated. The value of trade which 
might be affected, however, is inditated 
in the last two columns; these show 
the value of British exports in the 
first quarter, and the equivalent annual 
rate. 


























| Percentage Reduction on: | Meteetien | ania i. ‘Equivalent 
Category B Goods July- June | April-June stom Category April - June Jan.-March genes 
1954/55 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 nes 
B (1) Metal f. cme | Per cent £000 £000 
by coset On ee cee a [Pas | 8s | Ato 
B (2) Textiles, trimmings, ornaments Carpets se eeeeeee A 25 1,091 4,364 
. and related goods ..........-- 62-5 25 Linoleum Pl nao A 25 525 2,100 
(3) Sporti : Cotton and rayon 
re a toys 139 62-5 25 piece goods . B(2) 25 2,961 11,844 
B (4) Apparel and attire ........... 66-6 33-3 Pottery .....:. A 15 655 2,620 
B (5) Paper . 66-6 33-3 Cars, ee r- -~ ae one 
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Commons, members spoke apprehensively this week about 
these repercussions of output cuts in the motor indus- 
try upon the wide complex of suppliers who account 
for about 60 per cent of the value of motor output. 
The BMC dismissals affected an eighth of their labour 
force, and retooling of the tractor factory at Banner Lane 
has made about a quarter of Standard’s total operatives 
redundant. Nevertheless, the Society of Motor Manufac- 
turers and Traders estimated this week that while about 11 
per cent of the industry’s workers were on short time, 
dismissals so far affected only about 3) per cent 
of them. 


Steel for Fewer Cars 


TRECTLY and indirectly, at the peak of its boom last 

year, the motor industry may have been consuming 
steel at the rate of about two million tons a year, about an 
eighth of total steel deliveries in Britain. How far have the 
repercussions of the sharp cuts in car output—and the cuts 
in production of domestic equipment, which also takes a 
sizeable tonnage—yet affected steel demand ? Answers to 
these questions, from steelmakers, are still somewhat con- 
tradictory: certainly the incidence of the fall in motor 
demand is more patchy even than might have been expected. 
A number of large contracts to import sheet have been 
cancelled, and the American steel strike is making it easier 
for other reluctant customers to get out of their contracts. 
Demand for sheet from the British motor firms and body 
builders had not until recently been cut as much as the 
steelmakers expected, presumably because makers have been 
prepared to build for stock in the hopes of a recovery 
in the home market. But in the last few weeks, if, it had 
not been for the strike of maintenance men that has cut 
output heavily from the strip mills, the fall in motor and 
domestic equipment demand would probably have begun to 
affect schedules. 

Demand appears to have softened even more for certain 
other light products, such as strip, wire, and certain 
categories of light bars; here the component manufac- 
turers have been cutting their orders more than the actual 
car makers. Demand for steel for drop forgings—two thirds 
of which are generally reckoned to go to the motor industry 
—has not slipped as much as was feared. In the motor 
industry, the production of more commercial vehicles, which 
take more and larger drop forgings than cars do, has tended 
to cushion the fall in demand for car forgings ; so may the 
production of a higher proportion of replacement spares, 
many of which involve small forgings. This softening of 
demand is logically confined to the lighter steel products ; 
most of the heavy products are continuing to do well out 
of the capital goods boom, though certain capital items such 
as agricultural machinery have suffered from hire purchase 
restrictions at home and from the Australian import cuts, 
affecting a few products such as light plate. Demand for 
alloy steel is still high, and supplies inadequate, because of 
shortage of nickel ; although the motor industry generally 
consumes substantial tonmages of certain alloy steels, its 


cuts have not made supplies much easier yet for other 
customers. 
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Budget’s First Lap 

HE Exchequer returns for the first quarter of the fiscal 
i year suggest little divergence from the Budget esti- 
mates—though these early figures are seldom a reliable 
pointer to the Budget year as a whole. The most striking 
feature of the latest figures is the reduction in net capital 
spendings below-line from £137 million in April-June, 1955, 
to £494 million in the latest three months. This is mainly 
attributable to the sharp fall in issues by the Public Works 
Loan Board—from {91} to £29} million, comprising more 
than half the expected reduction in the full year (from 
£331 million to £220 million). Net expenditures below 
line in the fiscal year as a whole are expected to rise by 
£265 million ; but this and more will be the consequence 
of the technical switch in the financing of the nationalised 
industries, scheduled to absorb £350 million in 1956-57. 
The inauguration of the new system of direct Exchequer 
issues awaits the passage of the Finance Act, expected this 
month. 

The ab&We line accounts for the first quarter present few 
surprises. Total ordinary revenue is up by £53} million, 
that is by just about one-quarter of the increase budgeted 
for the full year. Receipts of income tax are up by {£233 
million, to £2394 million ; in the full year they are estimated 
to rise by £1424 million to £2,085 million. Ordinary 
expenditure is up by nearly {£92 million,.compared with 
the budget estimate for the full year (before taking account 
of savings from the reductions in the bread and milk sub- 
sidies or the increase in agricultural subsidies and family 
allowances) of £262 million. Thus, the above-line deficit 
in April-June rose by £38 million—whereas the Chancellor 
budgeted for an increase in his surplus by £43 million, to 
£440 million. The cuts of £76 million announced last 
week were part of the original estimates (taking credit, for 
example, for the subsidy cuts announced in February) ; 
they take no account of possible additional spending, to be 
provided for by supplementary estimates, or of under- 
spendings. 


A Bank Calls its Capital 


I is many years since a bank called up its uncalled capital. 

Normally to do so would be regarded as grave news— 
a disaster for shareholders at the least. But the call of {2 
per share ({1 on July 23rd and {1 on September 24th) 
announced by the English, Scottish and Australian Bank 
is not of any such kind. It is an ingenious way of raising 
£2 million for the expansion of the bank’s prosperous busi- 
ness on terms that are reasonably attractive for shareholders. 
It happens also to be a way of raising new capital without 
having to apply to the Capital Issues Committee. And it 
happens that one of the bank’s subsidiaries is engaged in 
hire purchase finance.in Australia. 

It is not to be supposed that the English, Scottish and 
Australian Bank is raising this new money wholly or even 
mainly for the expansion of hire purchase business. The 
balance sheet of the hire purchase subsidiary is to be 
shown separately in future and will, it is understood, dis- 
close hire purchase business to the extent of {5 to {£6 
million. . The new capital will provide finance for the general 
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Electronics 
can spot 
the odd man out 


The one that’s a little different, a little 
wrong, in size or shape or colour—electronics 
can spot it, infallibly. 


Electronics can sort most types of 
material, deflecting the faulty, accepting 
the sound. It can sort into different grades. 


Think of electronics as a super-human 
power, one that co-ordinates brain and hand 
and eye as we do, but infinitely more quickly 
and surely. And because it is super-human 
it never loses its efficiency towards the end 
of the day. 


This is only one of the ways in which 
electricity is playing a vital part in the 
drive for higher productivity. 


Electricity for 
Productivity 


Ask your ELEcTRICITY BOARD for advice and informa- 
tion, or get in touch with E.D.A. They can lend you, 
without charge, films about the uses of electricity in 
industry. E.D.A. are also publishing a series of books 
on Electricity and Productivity. Titles now available 
are: Electric Motors and Controls, Higher Production, 
Lighting, Materials Handling, and Resistance Heating. 
Price 8/6, or 9/- post free. 








Issued by the British Electrical Development Association | 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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Enjoy 
Swiss 
Care 





to Zurich! 


Fly to Switzerland this summer by “Super Swiss”, Swissair’s 
luxurious First-Class DC-6B service. Fabulous Swiss food, cham- 
pagne, liqueurs, personal attention, a really unbelievable standard 
of comfort —all these will make your journey unforgettabie! You 
can also fly very comfortably TOURIST on the same ‘plane. Two 
flights daily from London to Zurich — 11.30 a.m. and 5.55 p.m. 
The second flight is specially timed to suit business men and people 
living outside London. 

Ask your Travel Agent for details of these and al! Swissair’s 74 
flights a week from London and Manchester to Switzerland. 


SWISSAIR & 


EUROPE MIDDLE EAST USA SOUTH AMERICA 


fly 
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FENNER P 
TAPER-LOCK * 
SPROCKETS & 
CHAIN 









The ‘on and off in a minute’ 
Fenner Taper-Lock principle 
has now been extended to chain 
sprockets. Sprockets fitted with 
Taper-Lock Bushes can simply be 
slipped on the shaft and the flush 
fitting screws tightened. The shaft 
is then gripped with a ‘shrunk-on’” fit. 
Now make up your chain drives to suit 
your needs. 


FENNER 


OF HULL 


FROM STOCK 
AT THE 
EIGHTEEN 
FENNER 
BRANCHES 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 
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expansion in the bank’s services. After the call the {£5 shares 
fully paid will be divided into five £1 shares, so that though 
the call on shareholders. is involuntary, they will be able 
to dispose of part of their increased holdings in the market. 
The dividend forecast on the revised capital is 10} per 
cent (on five {1 shares) compared with the present 114 per 
cent (on £3 of paid-up capital). The shares before the 
announcement stood at 96s. 13d. Now quoted at £4 paid, 
they stand at 115§s., the yield still being around {£7 6s. per 
cent. 


FCI Outside the Squeeze 


HE reduction in the investments of the Finance 
Corporation for Industry from {£53.9 million to 
£41.2 million coincided with the credit squeeze but was 


_ not caused by it. It reflects the realisation of former hold- 


ings, including Murgatroyd Salt and Petrochemicals, and 
the sale to the public of some steel companies. In the year 
to March 31st, FCI’s investments in companies still con- 
trolled by the Iron and Steel Realisation Agency fell from 
£36.3 million to {28.2 million ; the whole of the remaining 
sum represents its investment in the Steel Company of 
Wales. But about half of its commitments to make further 
investments totalling {39.6 million are in steel, including 
the Dorman Long and Patent Shaft projects.. 

Neither FCI’s activities nor its profits, Lord Bruce claims, 
are affected by dearer money. It has to pay a higher rate 
of interest on its advances from the banks (which fell in 
1955-56 from £54.2 million to £41.2 million in line with 
the reduction in investments). But FCI attaches to its own 
loans to industry rates of interest which vary with Bank 
rate, and higher rates, apparently, do not deter applicants. 
FCI’s income is tied simply to the volume of investment ; 
in 1955-56 the interest and dividends it received, less interest 
on its advances fromethe banks, came to £486,084, against 
£490,821. But it was mere coincidence that its surplus on 
the realisation of investments of £497,236 was so close to 
the 1954-55 figure of £489,615. These surpluses, arising 
from the equity participation FCI takes in the new ventures 
it helps to finance, will, Lord Bruce emphasises, fluctuate 
considerably from year to year. 

Lord Bruce, who is always interesting but not always 
orthodox on financial policy, is convinced that it is right 
that FCI should have managed so far to avoid feeling the 
effects of the squeeze, for its activities “ are directed towards 
increasing production and making more goods available for 
export.” Apparently he is equally convinced that it will 
maintain its immunity. FCI has discussed the squeeze with 
the clearing banks and the Bank of England, and “an 
arrangement has emerged which meets the situation as far 
as the Corporation is concerned,” about which Lord Bruce 
intends to reveal some of the details at the annual general 
meeting. 


Expansion in Chemicals 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES is putting up yet a third 
oil cracking plant at Wilton, where the second is still 
under construction, to provide a further increase in the out- 
put of polyethylene. ICI’s polyethylene capacity will thus 
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be raised to more than 90,000 tons a year, in face of stiff 
competition from other manufacturers in the chemical 
industry who are preparing to go into production of poly- 
ethylene now that the ICI patents have expired. The main 
purpose of the third cracker is to give ethylene gas, the 
raw material on which most of the present expansion of 
petroleum chemicals is turning. Wilton’s previous capacity 
was about 60,000 tons, each of the two crackers having a 
capacity of rather more than 25,000 tons apiece. The new 
plant is a much larger installation which should raise ICI’s 
capacity well above 100,000 tons and the extensions will 
cost {£16 million. 

Closely associated with the petroleum chemical expan- 
sion is the decision of an American company, Chemstrand, 
to spend £3.5 million building a factory in Ulster to inake 
the synthetic fibre “acrilan.” This is one of several 
“ woolly ” acrylic fibres developed in the United States. The 
Ulster factory will only spin the fibre, and for the time 
being will import its material for spinning from the United 
States. But the main raw material for acrylic fibres is 
acrylonitrile, which is made from ethylene. Chemstrand 
is partly owned by Monsanto Chemicals in the United 
States, and it seems likely that the talks that the Monsanto 
in this country is now having with Esso about the purchase 
of ethylene produced at Fawley are concerned at least in 
part with the production of acrylonitrile to yield the base 
material for the Chemstrand plant. 


“ Special Buyer” Comes to Market 


A N interesting change in the discount market virtually 
brings to an end the private-company (or partnership) 
that was traditional among all but the largest houses in 
that market. The last of the prewar houses to remain 
a private company, Seccombe Marshall & Campion, has 
now registered as a public company and is seeking a Stock 
Exchange quotation for the whole of its £250,000 of ordi- 
nary capital, though not for its £300,000 of 4 per cent 
preference shares. For the first time, therefore, its balance 
sheet is displayed. It shows a total ‘portfolio, as at April 
29th last, of just over £30 million, comprising £24 million 
of bills and just under £6 million of bonds (shown at 
under market worth) ; aggregate published capital resources, 
including the carry-forward on profit and loss account, are 
£796,000. The change in status has been necessitated by 
pressure of death duties ; and 62,500 of the {1 ordinary 
shares are being acquired at a price of 31s. 6d. a share 
by Panmure Gordon & Co. for subsequent placing. 
Seccombe Marshall, which dates from 1922, acts as agent 
for the Bank of England in the discount market—it is the 
so-called “ special ” buyer (or seller), but, of course, it acts 
in that capacity strictly as a broker in bills, so that no clue 
to official transactions can be gleaned from its accounts. 
The house has evidently come extremely well through the 
pressures of this past year. Its profits, shown before tax, 
dropped from a peak of £201,838 in 1953-54 to £60,296 
in 1954-55, but last year they recovered to:£140,117, and 
further additions were made to reserves. All the other 
ten public companies in the discount market already have 
shares quoted on the Stock Exchange. The sole remain- 


ing private discount house, Clive Discount Co., was 
a postwar formation. 
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rollers, go eleven cables. They link the United Kingdom with the world. 
Cable and Wireless Limited’s cable station at Porthcurno is the 
beginning of the British Commonwealth’s vast submarine cable system. 


The station can handle traffic to the tune of over a million words a day! 














PORTHCURNO COVE, CORNWALL by Rowland Hilder, RJ. 


Cable & Wireless Ltd. owns a world-wide network of and cable services in various other countries 
150,000 miles of submarine cable, maintaining it throughout the world. 
with a fleet of 8 cableships. Day and night, these This great organisation, although it does not 
ships, stationed at strategic points, are ready to accept or deliver cables in this country, is always at 
steam at full speed to the estimated position of any your service overseas. It is set in motion whenever 
fault that may occur in the Commonwealth system. you send a cable from any Post Office which accepts 
But this is only one aspect of the Company’s telegrams, or from your telephone or Telex installa- 
work. It also owns and maintains wireless relay _ tion. Cabling is very easy, very swift and very sure. 
stations on the trunk routes, operates the overseas A Greetings cable to anywhere in the Common- 
_ telegraph services of most of the colonial territories wealth costs as little as 6s. 8d. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 
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SOURCES OF POWER 


The 


Sun 


Soon, we are told, the Sahara will 
blossom like the rose. That is as may be: 
what seems likelier, sooner, is that 
many better-loved places will bloom 
anew at the Sahara’s expense. 

The natural heat-traps of the world can 





be used for transforming solar rays 
into electrical power. 

Already a device exists by which one 
square mile of desert could be made to 
supply 175 million horse-power-hours a 


year. To handle and control such amounts 
of electricity would vastly interest 
Crompton Park’) -on—who, since the dawn 
of the electrical era, have been associated 
with the pioneering and production of 


major electrical developments. When and 
where the sun is invited to scorch up 


the earth, Crompton Parkinson, hot but 
happy, will be perfectly capable of putting 


the resultant power through its paces. 


rompton Parkinson 





ee 





MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS + ALTERNATORS AND GENERATORS 
SWITCHGEAR * B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS + CABLES + INSTRUMENTS + LAMPS + LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
BATTERIES + STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT + TRACTION EQUIPMENT + CEILING FANS 


CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD + CROMPTON HOUSE - ALDWYCH - LONDON, W.C.2 - TELEPHONE: CHANCERY 3333 
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Rise in Merino Wool 


He rise in prices of merino wool has gathered pace in 

recent months. The average for merino 64’s in June 
was 118d. a Ib (clean weight) ; that was 22d. a lb higher 
than the average for September, when the season began, 
and higher than at any time since October, 1954. Prices 
of most crossbred wools, in contrast, have remained stable. 
The exception is fine crossbred wool, which can be used 
in substitution for merino ; since March the average price 
of crossbred §8’s has risen by 12d. to 96d. a lb. The sharp- 
ness of the rise in prices of fine wools owes much to heavier 
purchases by Japan. Many buyers in other countries dis- 
trusted the advance at first, only to be forced into the 
market later to obtain enough wool before the season ended. 
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The interruption of supplies caused by the shearers’ strike, 
which has now been settled, also assisted the advance. 
Reports from Australia this week suggest that prices have 
now weakened. The 1955-56 selling season in Australia 
has been extended into the first two weeks of this month, in 
order to clear wool held up by the strike, and it is expected 
that the carry-over into next season will now be no more 
than 50,000 to 60,000 bales. The recovery in prices has been 
a boon to Australia, the largest producer of merino wool. 
The value of Australian wool shipped in the eleven months 
ending in May was £246 million, only £10 million less than 
in the same period of 1954-55 ; the quantity, however, was 
substantially higher. 


Cheaper Television Tubes 


7 cuts in the retail prices of television tubes and 
valves announced by the British Radio Valve Manufac- 
turers’ Association on Monday affect only the ten per cent 
of cathode ray tubes and valves that its members distribute 
through radio dealers as replacements. The shop prices of 
the popular sizes of these tubes have been reduced by about 
a sixth to roughly 25s. an inch, including purchase tax, and 
valve prices have been reduced by between a tenth and a 
third, according to type. The industry—most of whose 
firms are members of the Association—has definite views 
about its pricing policy. It normally looks to these replace- 
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ment sales for its profit since it sells the great bulk of its 
output to set manufacturers at very competitive prices. 
Thus the initial cost of television and radio sets is kept 
down to promote sales ; and the customer pays for getting 
an artificially cheap set when he comes to buy a spare tube 
—which has led many to invest in quite expensive insur- 
ance and servicing agreements. 

Speculation about the merits of this arrangement and 
the reasons for the price reductions would be premature 
until the Monopolies Commission produces its factual 
report on the industry later in the year. The Association 
says the cuts derive from the economies its members have 
reaped from plant re-equipment and modernisation over the 
last few years. But its members have always moved in unison 
in price changes. Up to 1950 tubes and valves were sold 
at prices first fixed in 1938 ; increases averaging a third 
were made in that year and have been held ever since. Last 
year, however, Pye left the Association, and both English 
Electric—another non-member—and Pye are now consider- 
ing their own prices in the light of this week’s reductions. 
English Electric has been selling 21-inch ‘replacement 
tubes at about {1 cheaper than the Association price, 
and last year Thorn Electric announced plans to pro- 
duce in this country tubes of 21-inch and larger with the 
American manufacturers Sylvania, with the intention of 
adopting the American policy of much smaller differences 
between new and replacement prices. This would probably 
mean retail prices roughly a third below those then ruling. 
But the impact of this new competition is not immediately 
imminent. The company does not expect to begin manu- 
facture this year, and most of its initial output is already 
earmarked for set manufacturers or for export ; the replace- 
ment market for these larger tubes moreover is still 
relatively small. 


Freight Rates Past the Peak 


N the past few weeks tramp freight rates have slipped 
back from the post-1951 peak of May, when the Cham- 

ber of Shipping index of tramp shipping freights rose to 
162.2 (19§2=100), an advance of 10.6 points over April. 
The time charter index,also rose in marked fashion, from 
171.5 to 190. The easier rates that have since been paid 
in most markets are largely due to seasonal factors, which 
appear to have exerted their influence a little earlier than in 
the last two years. The occurrence of the miners’ holiday 
period in the United States during July has reduced the 
demand for tonnage on a short-term basis for trans-Atlantic 





‘sMotor Business” 


The June issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries includes : 
The demand for motor tyres. 
The “ Specialist ” car market in the United Kingdom. 
The Belgian market for Vehicles and Tractors. 
Stock and Sales Expectations: June—August. 
The Builetin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are : 
Price indexes of used cars and vans. 
New registrations in Great Britain, and the hire purchase 
share of the market. 
For full particulars of this Bulletin, apply to : 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, Londen, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511. Ext. 49. 
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coal voyages, and grain charterers, too, can afford to sit on 
the sidelines for the time being and watch owners revising 
their ideas. Spare tonnage has also accumulated in the Far 
East, so that Australian grain and sugar charterers have 
been able to attract ballasters from that area at much 
reduced rates. And time charter demand has receded, at 
a time when a considerable volume of tonnage is becoming 
available on completion of previous fixtures. 

There can be little doubt that the delivery of new ton- 
nage to the tramp market in the past two years is beginning 
to take effect, accompanied as it has been by the conversion 
of tankers to dry cargo and the relative cessation of selling 
for scrap. On the other hand, the undertone of the market 
is still strong, and the general level of freight rates which 
has now steadied again is still very profitable for most types 
of ship. It would be dangerous to assume that the current 
setback is the forerunner of a collapse in the tramp freight 
market, rather than a seasonal manifestation, although it 
may be a few months before the May peak is likely to be 
reached again. European imports of American coal this 
winter will probably run at a higher rate than last: the 
attempt by an American shipowner to “ unfreeze” ships 
from the laid-up reserve fleet reflects confidence that this 
useful American export trade is back to stay. 


A 100,000 ton Tanker 


HE record for huge oil tankers was sharply raised this 

week when Mr Aristotle Onassis, the Greek-Argentine 
tanker operator, agreed with the Federal Maritime Board to 
place orders with American shipyards for a tanker of 
100,000 tons deadweight and three smaller tankers in return 
for the Board’s permission for the transfer to other flags 
of thirteen vessels in the Onassis fleet at present registered 
in the United States. This monster tanker, which the 
agreement stipulates must be ordered within the next three 
months, would be bigger by far than any tanker yet afloat 
or on order—indeed it would be the largest ship of any 
kind. In gross registered tonnage and in length it would 
probably be somewhat smaller than the Queens or the 
United States, but in bulk size it would be larger. 

Three years ago the largest tanker afloat was the 45,320 
tons dw Tina Onassis and the term “ supertanker” was 
often used to describe vessels of over 24,000 tons dw. The 
average size of tankers in the world fleet is at present only 
about 15,000 tons dw—more than two-thirds are smaller 
than 17,000 tons dw. There is still no generally accepted 
dividing line above which a tanker becomes “ super,” but 
the rapidly growing number of orders since placed for 
tankers of 45,000 tons dw or over is fast making this older 
definition meaningless. By the end of 1953, when the 
Tina Onassis was launched, orders had been placed for 
another three tankers of about 45,000 tons dw. A 
year later two of these had been built and another 
three had been ordered, including two of 47,750 tons 
that Vickers-Armstrong had undertaken to build at 
Barrow for Mr Niarchos. According to the review of 
the world tanker fleet compiled at the end of 1955 by 
John I. Jacobs & Co. Ltd., six tankers of this size had 
then been launched—two in Germany, two in Japan, and 
one each in Britain and the United States—and a further 
nine had been ordered, including five of more-than 50,000 
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tons dw. Since last December the number on order has 
almost trebled. Apart from the two Niarchos vessels, one 
of which has now been completed, all are to be built in 
overseas shipyards ; they include two 64,000-65,000 tons 
dw tankers ordered from French shipyards and four 
83,000 ton vessels to be built in Japan. The practical limits 
to the construction and use of bigger tankers are technical 
rather than economic. It is cheaper to transport oil in them 
at full load than in most smaller vessels, but the bigger they 
get the fewer are the routes they can at present serve. Three 
shipyards in the United States are capable of building a 
100,000 ton tanker. But the world demand for oil is leaping 
upwards and there is ample work for these immense tankers, 
particularly on the longer hauls, to make it worthwhile to 
build them—and also the facilities to operate them. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The volume of new industrial building that received 
location approval from the Board of Trade in the second 
quarter of this year—677 schemes with a total floor area 
of 14.8 million sq ft—was the lowest for 2} years. But 
a decline at the location approval stage of industrialists’ 
plans for new factory space was to be expected. The drop 
was greater however in total floor space—half the amount 
that was approved between April and June last year— 
than in the number of separate schemes, which were only a 
fifth down on the same period. Even so the large number 
of projects in hand is still likely to make the volume of 
factory building in 1956 a record. 


* 


Sir Bernard Docker has sent a circular to shareholders of 
the Birmingham Small Arms Company supporting the 
proposals he will put forward when the requisitioned meet- 
ing of the company to discuss his dismissal is convened. 
Sir Bernard will ask for resolutions expressing no confidence 
in the present board, removing from the board Mr Sangster, 
Mr Rowe, Mr Leek and Mr Noel H. Docker, and recom- 
mending the reappointment of himself and Mr H. J. S. 
Moyses. 

. 


Sales of diamonds by the Central Selling Organisation 
in the second quarter of this year were the highest since the 
first quarter of 1955. De Beers Consolidated Mines 
announce that the total was {19.2 million, which was {2.4 
million higher than in the first quarter of 1956, Sales of 
gem diamonds rose by £700,000 to {12.4 million, and sales 
of industria! diamonds rose by £1.7 million to £6.8 million. 


* 


A temporary surcharge of 30s. a ton has been added to 
the price of aluminium distributed in Britain by Aluminium 
Union, the trading subsidiary of the Aluminum Company 
of Canada. This is to recoup the higher cost of metal 


bought to make good the shortage of Canadian metal, and . 


it raises the effective price to £190 10s. a ton. 


* 


Stock brick manufacturers, who announced at the begin 
ning of this year that they would hold their prices for six 
months, have now raised them by about g per cent to cover 
higher fuel, transport, and wage costs. They intend to 

- keep to these prices for another 12 months “ unless some 
thing quite unexpected and exceptional happens.” 
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| Company Notes 





BEECHAM GROUP. On the ordi- 
nary capital as it stood before the cash 
issue in September the Beecham Group 
has maintained the dividend at 30 per cent. 
The 2,268,750 §s. ordinary shares issued 
in September at 21s. each rank for divi- 
dends of 20 per cent. These payments 
were expected in the market. Less 
expected was the decline of £195,019 in 
trading profits, to £3,665,808 in the year 
to Maich 31st. But this decline, the direc- 
tors explain, is “ more than accounted for 
by a substantial reduction in the profits of 
the proprietary ‘food businesses which 
have been brought together in Beecham 
Foods Ltd. This company, in its first 
year of operation, experienced serious 
administrative difficulties which have now 
been overcome.” 

The fall in trading profits is reflected in 
the decline in taxation from £2,203,626 to 
£1,932,276. Loan interest payments have 
gone up from £37,333 to £148,750, but 
payments to minority shareholders (thanks 
to the capital reorganisation) are down 
from £107,507 to £5,363 and the group’s 
net surplus has risen from £1,482,932 to 
£1,579,419. The reconstructed preference 
capital absorbs £102,459 in net dividends 
and ordinary dividends take £847,945, 
leaving £629,015 in the business. The 
company’s policy, as the chairman ex- 
plained in September, is “ progressively 
to increase the amount of profit ploughed 
back into the business to finance future 
development.” At the current price of 
19s. 6d., the §s. shares yield 74 per cent. 


* 


DORMAN LONG. Twelve months 
ago steel shares were well up among the 
leaders of the stock market boom. Since 
then they have moved in the flow and ebb 
of the market and many of them are now 
quoted near their lowest levels of the year. 
One of such is Dorman Long. In announc- 
ing an interim dividend of 3 per cent, the 
directors of Dorman Long, never prone to 
over optimism, say that “ while in their 
view the profits of the company for the 
half year to March 31, 1956, justify the 
payment of this dividend, results at the 
iron and steel works are being adversely 


SHARE PRICES AND YIELDS 
High Low July 4 Yield 


Dorman Long .... 35/— 25/74 26/103 6-0 
Colvilles ......... 40/14 30/9 31/9 6-9 
Lancashire Steel . . 41/- 32/- 33/3 6:6 
Stewarts & Lloyds 75/— 58/3 60/4} 5:8 
John Summers... . 48/- 36/9 37/9 6-4 
United Steel ..... 49/9 37/6 38/10} 6:4 


affected in the current half year by in- 
creases in wages and transport charges and 
in coal and fuel oil prices, as well as by 
the embargo on overtime by craftsmen em- 
Ployed on maintenance work.” 

Profit margins, which make allow- 
ance for the replacement of assets, are 
hot uncomfortably small for the companies 
Producing heavy steels, where demand and 
output continue high. But they are being 
Squeezed and most of the steel makers 
would obviously be happier if prices were 





adjusted to take account of the latest in- 
creases in fuel and other costs. Many of 
them, Dorman Long among them, have 
large capital development programmes to 
complete. A slackening in the rate of 
growth in profits will therefore strengthen 
the arguments for conservative dividends. 
A possible outcome is that the steel com- 
panies will be content merely to maintain 
last year’s payments. It is this prospect 
which has set the yields on steel shares 
close to the average yield of blue-chips. 


* 


LONDON PROPERTY COM. 
PANIES. Two leading property com- 
panies in the public eye this week present 
odd contrasts. City of London Real Pro- 
perty Company is a big filler of bomb 
craters in the City with modern office 
blocks. These business premises are free 
of rent control and since the company did 
its financing and started the bulk of its 
building before the credit squeeze share- 
holders may think that they need only sit 
back and wait for rent rolls to rise gradu- 
ally as the postwar office blocks are 
finished and let. The substance of Mr 
Edmund Howard’s speech is to explain 
the reasons why this process cannot con- 
tinue much further. The company con- 
templates redevelopment on only two 
further sites—not, as might have been 
guessed, because of the credit squeeze, 
but because building costs are high and 
building productivity low. The latest 
building in 1955 cost more than 4} times 
the 1936 building cost of 1s. 8$d. per cubic 
foot while the inclusive rent has risen to 
rather less than three times the 1936 figure 
of 9s. 84d. per square foot. The chief 
ingredients are the rise of 350 per cent in 
structural steel and of 188 per cent in 
wages, and the conclusion is that a sub- 
stantial deficiency in labour productivity 
is among the factors that is bringing re- 
building to a halt. 

London Country Freehold and Lease- 
hold Properties is in the opposite camp. 
It is the owner of “Key” flats and the 
majority of its properties are rent con- 
trolled. That its income and dividends 
have been rising in recent years is due to 
two factors—a careful redeployment of 
capital including the purchases of non- 
residential properties in this country and 
of options on residential properties in 
Rhodesia, and such benefits as have been 
obtained from the Housing Repairs and 
Rents Act. Net revenue before tax for 
the year ended March 31st was £703,546, 
compared with £629,712, and after tax 
£365,644, compared with £297,940. The 
dividend has been rising gradually in 
recemt years. For the year ended March 
3Ist it was 13 per cent compared with 
12} per cent. Shareholders may thank the 
Housing Repairs and Rents Act for most 
of that belated a The — yee 

° revenue at £2,451,950 shows a 
ee of £122,390 and the bulk of that 
increase is due to the Act. There is some- 
thing more—shareholders are not told 
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exactly how much—still to come but if 
the final out turn of the Act in terms of 
gross revenue turns out to be of the order 
of only the order of £150,000 shareholders 
will feel that perhaps Mr Bevan was not 
far wrong when he called it “ A mouldy 
turnip.” Yet the £1 shares yielding 5.9 
per cent at 23s. 3d., should reflect the 
company’s upward trend. It has attrac- 
tive, if still unproved possibilities in 
Rhodesia and hopes of removal or partial 
removal of rent restriction are not dead. 
But the Rent Act has failed to make it 
worth while for landlords such as this to 
build properties in this country for letting. 


* 


BRITISH PLASTER BOARD. 
Costs that face the plaster board maker 
have been rising but until a few days ago 
prices were held steady. Moreover, in 
the last three years profits from the 
gypsum section of British Plaster Board 
have been falling, though only slowly. 
Yet in the year to March 31st the 
trading profits of the British Plaster Board 
group rose from {2,698,888 to £2,850,174. 
Net profits advanced from £938,001 to 
£1,005,117 and the ordinary dividend was 
left unchanged at 124 per cent. The divi- 
dend was paid on a capital of £6,601,810, 
as increased by £199,960 representing 
shares allotted in part payment when 
Plaster Products (Greenhithe) was 
acquired. 

The increase in profits springs in part 
from bigger sales to the building industry. 
That industry is the company’s biggest 
customer though not the only one. Indeed, 
the chairman, Sir Graham Hayman, 
reveals that nearly 40 per cent of the 
group’s profits were derived from sales to 
customers other than the British building 
industry. The diversification of the group’s 
manufacturing capacity and the emphasis 
placed on overseas business are two 
reasons why Sir Graham and his co-direc- 
tors, despite the slowing down of building 
activity at home under the shadow of the 
credit squeeze, “face the future with con- 
fidence.” Another reason is the improve- 
ment in productivity. This was made 
possible by heavy capital outlays. Capital 
development demands money and on 
March 31st, when the group’s outstanding 
capital commitments were estimated at 
£945,000, British Plaster Board was short 
of liquid assets. Its quoted investments 
had fallen from £328,753 to £205,436 and 
its net cash balance was only £59,801, 
compared with £838,266 in cash 
£131,175 im tax reserve certificates on 
March 31, 1955. The reduction in liquid 
resources was hardly avoidable in a year 
in which about £1} million was spent on 
fixed assets. But if this pace of develop- 
ment is kept up in a year in which sales to 
the building industry may be difficult to 
maintain, shareholders can hardly expect 
any increase in dividends. The Ios. units 
yield 8.2 per cent at the current price of 
15s. 23d. 


* 


PATONS AND BALDWINS, 
A year ago the chairman of Patons and 
Baldwins, Mr Philip Wright, said that the 
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company’s factories were booked consider- 
ably further ahead than they had been for 
months past. Now, the preliminary report 
of this group of wool spinners for the year 
to April 28th tells a satisfying story. The 
group’s net income has risen from 
£1,048,924 to £1,198,332; this sum in- 
cludes non-trading credits of £207,894, 
against £223,903, and it has been struck 
after charging more in taxation (up from 
£1,202,791 to £1,422,155) and in deprecia- 
tion (up from £522,989 to £533,403). 
Taking account of the various charges and 
credits, it appears that the group’s profit 
from trading has risen from £2,970,118 to 
£3,468,540. The ordinary dividend has 
been left unchanged at 12} per cent (in- 
cluding a 24 per cent bonus) and on this 
dividend the {£1 ordinary stock units yield 
£8 19s. per cent at the current price of 
27s. 104d. 


* 


BRITISH ELECTRIC TRAC.- 
TION. This key company among Mr 
H. C. Drayton’s interests is an intriguing 
mixture. It controls and operates large 
fleets of buses. It has substantial interests 
in laundries. It is taking a growing in- 
terest in commercial television. And, in 
addition to all this diversity, it has a large 
portfolio of investments, spread in the 
pattern of an investment trust. In te year 
to March 31st its “ working profit” rose 
from £1,206,201 to £1,413,675, its revenue 
from investments in associated companies 
from £1,690,475 to £1,808,043 and its 
revenue from “ general investments ” from 
£663,181 to £829,259. The group’s net 
profit after tax advanced from £1,466,585 
to £1,645,057. But this was not the signal, 
as it might well have been in a more 
orthodox investment trust, for an increase 


.in ordinary dividend. The rate was left 


unchanged at 224 per cent ; on March 31st 
the group held {1,225,707 in cash and its 
capital commitments were estimated at 
£1,233,000. 

During the year the group increased its 
investments in the Broadcast Relay Ser- 
vice group of companies and in Asso- 
ciated-Rediffusion and this accounted for 
the greater part of the increase in invest- 
ments in associated companies from 
£16,983,969 to £18,102,912. Art the same 


time the book value of its quoted invest- 
ments rose from £6,305,281 to £6,753,496 ; 
these investments on March 31st had a 
market value of £12,533,000. Thus, even 
without the £5,617,671 in net fixed assets, 
there are plenty of assets standing behind 
the yield of 6% per cent offered by the §s. 
“ A” shares at the current price of 17s. xd. 


*x 


EXPRESS DAIRY. On the main- 
tained ordinary dividend of 15 per cent, 
the 5s. “A” ordinary stock units of 
Express Dairy yield only £4 12s.-at the 
current price of 16s. 3d. The slenderness 
of the yield reflects the fatness of the earn- 
ings cover; the net dividend absorbs 
£181,125 from a net profit of £694,626— 
£21,437 higher on the year. It reflects, too, 
the progress the company has already 
achieved. Trading profits rose from 
£1,671,734 to £1,851,915 while it invested 
£1,368,564 on capital account in the year 
to March 31st. The bulk of the company’s 
profits come from the distribution of milk 
but, trading results from this side of the 
business were “less favourable” than in 
1954-55. Results, however, improved in 
the latter months of the financial year ; 
better profits were earned by the com- 
pany’s creameries and factories ; and the 
trading results of the company’s super- 
markets were “up to expectations.” 
How long will it be before stockholders 
taste more of the cream of net profits ? 
The group is still investing heavily on 
capital account. It has nine supermarkets 
operating but there are still eleven under 
construction. It is also investing heavily 
to provide for the mechanical handling of 
milk. The scale of new investment and 
the continual rise in the cost of replacing 
assets made the provision of additional 
finance imperative. The company raised 
£187,000 on secured loans during the 
financial year and—since its close a new 
subsidiary, Express Dairy Property, has 
been formed. This company has issued 
£1 million of debenture stock charged on 
the properties transferred to it. The money 
will be used for the “general develop- 
ment” of the group. To raise such a loan 
when over £1.3 million was held in liquid 
assets suggests that immediate capital 
development plans are big and costly. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: July 18th 
Next Contango Day: July 18th 
Next Settlement Day: July 10th 


Unpatep~-and longer-dated Government 
stocks weakened further this week ; 3 pe: 
cent Savings 1955-65 lost ¢ to 84 and 3 per 
cent Gas 1990-95 } to 67}. Short-dated 
stocks were adjusted to last week’s raised 
Treasury bill rate, 2 per cent Conversion 
1958-59 being sy lower at 94}. The 
Financial Times index of Government 
securities on Wednesday stood at 84-—a 
loss of -7 of a point over the week and 
the lowest point recorded, but gilt-edged 
rallied slightly on Thursday. A premium 
of 4 was maintained on the Warwick loan. 
Industrial stocks declinéd up to the last 
day of the old account, when bear coyer- 
ing helped to steady the market, but the 
improvement on Wall Street and the 
Chancellor’s reassurances brought about 
a rally on the first day of the new account. 
Oil shares were again prominent. Berlin 
bonds declined to 91 on the debt settle- 
ment offer and Potash Syndicate eased 
slightly. 

Alexanders Discount lost 4s. to 29s. xd 
after the reduction in the interim dividend 
and bank shares were dull, Midland {1 
falling to 65s. 9d. and National Provincia! 
“B” to 63s..6d. Breweries were dull, 
Bass slipping to ro8s. 9d. and Meux’s 
losing 2s. to 38s. 6d. on the merger. 
Teacher rose 3s. to 33s. International 
Nickel were strong and British Aluminium 
rose to 63s. British Tabulating fell 
§s. 44d. to 44s. Told. after the announce- 

i . Stores were 
er, Canadian and English weakening 
on dividend doubts, but Harrods (BA) 
were active before the proposal for a 
capital reorganisation. Motors recovered 
on Wednesday, but Dunlop fell 9d. to 18s. 
Steel shares fell to their lowest points this 
year on Monday, but revived later. 

Canadian Eagle Oil rose 3s. 6d. to 
65s. 3d. and TPD 4s. 6d. to 49s. 9d. 
Although advancing strongly in the new 
account, BP and Burmah were still lower 
on balance at 176s. ro}d. and 106s. 1o}d 
respectively. Kaffirs advanced again, FSG 
rose to 94s. 9d.. Vaal Reefs gained 9d. to 
34s. and Buffelsfontein 1s. to 26s. 4}d. 
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Price Indices, Average Yields 
(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) (per cent) 

Group June Mier, | April May \y une | June | Mar, | April | May | June 
28, 27, aye 29, 26, 28, 27, 24, 9, | 26, 
| 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1 | 1956 

Ordinary Shares :— | | 
Electrical engineering... |  168- 5 | 135- 9| 152-5 | 144-9 141-6] 4-36 | 5-35 | 4-80 | 5-11 | 5-24 
Engineering ........... | 211-3 | 164-4 | 180-5 | 175-6 169-7} 3-83 | 5-03 | 4-70 | 4-84 | 5-02 
Motors and aircraft..... 212-4 | 158-4 | 176-0| 165-3 | 165-6] 3-81 | 5°56} 5-46 | 5-78 | 5-83 
Chain stores ........... 290-3 | 247-4 | 269-1 | 251-6 | 248-1] 3-41 | 4-39 | 4-04 | 4-42 | 4-47 
Cotton textiles ......... 118-0 | 100-5 | 102-6 97-7| 96-0] 7-74 | 9-05 | 8-92 | 9-39 | 9-31 
ee eer Tye 238-3 | 18645 | 212-8 | 199- 9| 196-1] 3-80 | 5-08 | 4-46 | 4-734 4-84 
1 PR ee 220-1 | 242-5 | 277-2 | 279-8 | 318-3] 5-33 | 5-12 | 4-68 | 4-91 | 4-46 
EP ee ere 166-6 | 168-1 | 179-0 176-5 | 171-6] 5-06 | 5-75 | 5-54 | 6-08 | 6-26 
Investment trusts ...... 247-7 | 207-3 | 221-6 | 224-9 | 225-0] 3-91 | 5-16 | 4-93 | 4-96 | 5-04 

Industrials :— 

Ordinary (all classes).... | 165-9 | 138-9 | 151-4 | 145-4 | 144-8] 5-10 | 6-31 | 5-90} 6-20 | 6-25 
Preference .......s0s00 87-4) 77-1) 77- 9) 78°2| 76-8] 5-22 | 5-92 | 5-86 | 5-84) 5-94 
Debenture.. . os. 6... «006 83-3 72-4; 72- | 72: 5| 72-4) 4-94 | 5-66 | 5-67 | 5-66 | 5-66 
Total (capital goods)...... 194-7 | 154-6 | 170- 3| 163-9 | 160-1] 4-26 | 5-50 | 5-10 | 5-33 | 5-47 
Total (consumption goods) | 139-5 | 113-9 | 120-6 | 114-5 | 112-3] 5-73 | 7-23 | 6-89 | 7-20 | 7-30 
Comedls 26% 6 asnccvgeed 83°8/ 75-4) 766) 73-6 74-0} 4-22 | 4-70 | 4-62 | 4-81 | 4-79 
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Security Indices Yields 
1956 = Fi ed , “2h . c = ane 
ix %. | ' 
Ord.° Int.t Cons. | Ord. 
% % 
June 28... 176-9 | 93-97 4-78 6-02 
» --§ 174-4 | 93-91 4-78 6-11 
July 2...) 172-4 | 93-52 4-81 6°18 
» o».f 173°3 | 95-23 4-83 6-18 
o» 4...4 174-2 | 93-20 4°83 6-1l 
Se Total bargains 
1956, High (jan. 3) jaa 5) june 28 9.44 
an, an. une »445 
» Low.| 69-7 $3.20 * 9} 9,040 
(Mar. 8) | ( why %) July 2) 10,420 
1955, High Bg 15: 7 MA ; 9,295 
an. ” ’ 
” Low. it-7 *23 
(Mar. 15)(Sept. 2) 
* July 1, 1935—100. t 1928=100. 
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Net | : ‘ - 
—— FUNDS ; 2 Gross Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Jan. 1 | — Price | Price, | rot | Yeh lo pee Dew, | ORDINARY June27,, July 4,| July 4 
Prices, AND June 27, July 4,| July 4, ly 4, [to July 4, viden STOCKS 1956 |-1986'| 1986 
to July 4 356 GUARANTEED =F 1956 '|"1956'| ~ 1956 July 4 mal (a) (6) (cb | 
, “STOCKS § igh | Low RE FE Me NE EF AT 
h Low a « = = —— - = | s. d, 
= aa | 64 |$ 3 S14 5 Si ese le | Sal Boerne & Wilcox £1\| 15/6 m6 14 4% 
ot (Funding 28% ‘52.51... ood 1310 8! 5 6 111) 13/- | 9/4) | 34a) 1045 Cammell Laird 5/-...| 10/6 | 10/- | 7 0 0 
or 4 Loan 390 S580. 9a aah 3 6 3/414 5i] 35/- | 25/1| 8c 3.aDorman Long. A 29/- | 26/3* 6 1 i 
. 93 Var Loan 3% ‘55-59..... " 34a' 84bGuest Keen N’fo fo | fos 
1 ding 24% SOGL.....) SOM | 908 | 3 910) 413 51} 54/9 | 40/ Metal Box {1........ | 52/6" | 50/- | 4 0 0 
S| Sh (emanate BEL Sh S'S 4/80 sds (BS | ahh S akcouesMlnicat) ea | Bs [$9 § 
eI 97 4% ° * S s( shel Ras | 37, 
Eos ee a ee 3/83/83 § 
9 2% 1958-59....... 2 a bb} 4 United Steel oe 
ah) es echogte 2% 1960" BR TERA HE hel ToVickers fl ees... 41/3 | 309 |5 0 8 
4% | 92f |Exchequer 3% 1960..... | 8 71 . TEXTILES 
Rema BBB a be dws wie sd guetta las ae |e 
gj | 774 [Funding 3% °59-69. ..... 88 87h |6 2 9) 8 1 Gel 23/73 | 15/11 a siovit, Celanese O1;.---| 1/3" | 1/3 | 9 16 Tl 
9, | 87% |Funding 4% 60-90...... i | 76 | 319 4/510 5/7} 25/103 21/9 24a; 64 Coats (J. & P.) £1...) . 512 8 
: iS; ds 3% 60-70.; 76 2 / 4 6 bCourtaulds #1 ....... 35/9" | 35/6 
a, | 6 cones 885 | 88) | 312 2/419 91 44/- | 336 és ‘ine Spinners £1 16/6 | 15/6* 12 18 0 
q 88) |Exchequer 3% °62-63.... . i} 21/3 15/14 5a 5 b Fine Spinners {1..... 
olf , | "63-64... 84) | 844 | 316-6/5 0 6) 2 $0 al anes. 1 2a 23/3 | 23/-* 10 17 4 
us| tet fine Bonde by 4a? THE | toh | 4 2°S15 8 IS BL) Tih Satan Con dl: 28'S (a8 Io Tt 
oP | |Savings Bonds 3% '65-75.| 744 13% 3 13 10 : + sadiel, e Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
~ ¢ 1} Victory 4% '20- 16 bewalawe 92 923 s> ¢€4¢618 93 lt 02/4} 176 3ha 646 Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 19/- 1}18-- |;511 1 
a 723 IFundiog $° 3% ‘66-68..... «| 783° | igi : 1 2 | : : 4 "* } 5/10} 846 4 aBritish Motor 5/-.... oA = : ; 
3 A 18 f f : teen 91 tet Eh. aca 
in em Mparaieccy) BEM |S 8) 2 3 tdi bts aS Semtour f fi: | 83 |$ oan 
., e O 79.9)... .| 78 7% i3 7 8] 3 ; d Motors {1...| 46/3 | 41/3 
te Fara des 4 fo, 86.96. 211 er" 663 | 3 5 9| 4 19 101 83 a 38,3 10 « me ee eet Lise "1026 |n00- |$10 6 
i} | 5k IF 34% 1999-2004: :, 753% | 75)" 2 19 10 pedinees 9 xh Sade | 
— 16% Coneoe ast aft. Feb. °57.. 179° | 764° | 219 9)5 2 Ry 18/10} 13/10} 64) 8 b Boots Pure Drug 5/-.| 14/9 | 14/3 | 4 * a 
| 69 \War L'n 3§% aft. Dec. °82, 71} | 70 217 4| 4 1 8/| 38/6 29/- |, 20 _ThaDebenhams 10/=-....| 34 9 | 39 |$ 2u 
6} | 69) Conv. 34% aft. April 61... 703 | 69 217 4/8 0 31449 329 | 5 15 aGe. Universal “A’ 5/-.| 42/- | al/- | 164 
o) 2) Bae =.. sie | sip | 215 7/416 Bf TAB | 57/105 25a] 20'bUnited Drapery 8/--.| 21/3. | S08 18 0 6d 
it eg yy April "5:, 52) | 51g | 2 15 10 oo Tatil ea | 38 Selene. 58/3 | 57/3 | 418 8 
~~ ’ | 8 On 
90; |Br. Elec. 44% °67-69..... 93 i* | 3 8 Re wk 
wt 744 ‘Bi. Elec. 3, ‘68-73 ita += a | : s * : : id thse 9 99/- | 5a 128 Ebene Potestoon al. si/3 76 a : ” 2 
19 125 iBr. Elec. 3° j aes 11! 111/3 6 % See ares woe oe 2 8 0 
Sa) Ha mee PEA | |S 8] S SMG |G | Bo aioe ay Ma eg 
th Saf Br He SE Tg ine 13 845° 310 5/5 7 + > 3 10} red ieee Trinidad Oil 5/- when so | ae 
9} Br. Gas 2 “EBscesee ee i 3 12 10. 5 1 ] } | SHIPPING j 
fh | 81M |Br. Gas 34%  69-T1. wees. - a (3 4 4/1418 61 Brit. &Com'wealth10/-- 31/6 | 31/46 |5 1 1 
13 | 674 |Br. Gas 3% ho ie 75 «| 744 |31610/5 8 11} 34/- oe | fd Wskenee dl ........-. 21/- | 21/- | 910 6 
ma sal Br omen tbh es BR Be Tt ERE a er Bory oe ee 29/- | 28/- | 514 3 
} ‘ b 0 eeeee j 
1% | 67. |Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... 683° | 67) | 37 10| 5 16 15 caceMigceLtanous | | aS 
ield. (i) To latest date. * Ex dividend. | 72,1,  45/- 17}b Assoc Port. Cem. £1..'103/9 |101/3 | 4 8 10 
i) To cortent Sone) Fate | Less tax at 8. 6d. in ¢. 13,9 | 87/- Sa } Paper {1....| 50/- | 507- | 410 Ow 
t Assumed average life approx. 103 years. § Less ; sie 60/9 42/3 ~ ; “rw a Apisaes > 50/- | B07, 15 0 0 
field, | 54/9 | 45/3 a| 8 dBrit. Aluminium (1 ..| 61/3 | @26°1 3 te 26 
Prices, Jan. 1| TRUSTEE | Price, | Price, | Yield, 64/- 40/4) 4a) ¥ Lo 7 6 
: ly 4, b Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/- 48/6 | 47/6 6 
wan, SS to July 4, 1956 STOCKS AND ie | July 4, ide 60/- 459 = rt i pe Pacific $25.) $58* a 412 3 
- FOREIGN BONDS $65} $56 Decea Record 4/-....| 26/103) 25/74} 716 2 
High Low High Low "| 2 eine <q | 37/104 24 ye ae Dunlop Rubber 10/-:| 19/- | jg 1715 7 
a he iepeue - 154° £ 0 101) 25/9. 17/6 yt 846 English Elect. {1..... 52/6 | 50/- |5 0 0 
#19 | gor | 14} Jaust. 34% '65-69.....| 771 TT | 6 1 101) Be ors | 948 4daGeneral Elect.{1.....| 55/- | 63-9 18 4 3 
i} | 87 | 87$| 12 (Ceylon 4% "73-75. . | $44 | 5 3 101] S/S | Os | Gal 6 bimp. Chemical (1... 449 | as leas 
103} | Sih | 88 53) Ih. Zealand 4% 16. 16. : 5 0 0 | 49/10 ‘6/18 84a 1246Imp. Tobacco ams My RAE | 47/- | 46/- 9 2 71 
& | Sit | 64) | 57h LCC. 39% aft, 1920.) 60 s |5 7 11/629 s2-She 3 thelr. Nickel n /$1754 |s185¢ | 3.12 3 
» | | onl oe cree eee | OS LS bles Tap 124 London Brick (1... 44 54/4917 7 2 
4 | 65 | 68) | 62) M.Wir,B'3% foes 944° | 94j¢| 5 7 01) 64/6 Ste! iskb MonsantoChemsicaisS/-| St’¢ 24/6 | 411 10 
12} | 949 973 | 93 |Agric. Mort. 5% "59-89 4 30/3 | 22/9 126 44aTate & Lyle {1...... 62/- - | 60/7- 1510 0 
2} | 91 | 112} | 102% German 7% 1924....| 1084 a, re Go/1b | 25/5 | 1938 GlalTube luvestments fl.| 5 | § 56/3 | 419 Tw 
3 | 149) | 202 | 28 German Bet 1990... | 3 | oo . bs —. 20 b 5 aTurner & Henel 6 oy 104 Ke ai : 3 < 
212 160 221 | 208 ilapan 5% 1907...... 258 ‘ : , 6a 9 b Unilever $b wcccscs ne ! } 
mJ [Ae] Fe ces ot || = Fee Ba] td olteernaieiac lS fe |e 2 
. ‘ 40/- | 25/9 "aie 15 b London Asiatic Rbr. 2/- 2/14 | 2/1§ 118 16 10 
Prices, Jan. ] Price, | Price, | Yield, an R + 15 a) 30 b United Sua Betong £1) 44/44 | 44/44 120 5 7 
. a an. Last Two l 4, July 4, / ~ | MINES 
‘e July 4, 1956 | Dividends ae passe | ase6" "1956 | 20 a} 50 bAnglo-Amer. 10/-..... 8 | #14 8 1 
STOC 8 | 6H . - Det. Reg.101/3 |101/3 | 917 5 
High | Low | (@) (6) (e) i, [135/75 | 94/44 | 80 a) 120 b,De Beers 5). tuld 5/-| 88/9 | 93/9 
= s. . eau an / coe 
% | Banks & Discount 45 44/6 5 7 10 94/44 | 61/6 | -.. b 12ha Randfontein {1 ivues “ 3* | 40/6 12 6 10 
w a0 | Ba He come a Ts PS 4/6 | 546 510 1] 506 | 38/- | 12 30 ¢ London Tin 4/- .....| 93 | 9/- |13 6 10 
nay eo | 84 & bLlovds‘A’fS, £14pd.... er, |e (8 9 1] 10/1) 86 | 2c 75 @Rhokana {1......... 38__| 364 | 7 3:10 
12/4) 65.3 9al 9 bMidland i. a, A oa - le. 1812 61 4 35 | 262ke 
W- | 63. 9b 9aN. Prov. ‘ 9 /- 1 7 i 
19 703 | 8 a@ 8 bWestmstr'B’s4,/1}pd.| 73 a els as New York Closing Prices seas 
3/6 | 28/- 335 = 2ha' Alexanders {1....... 33 46 151511 = aes 
%/- | 31a) 5 6 5 aNat. Disc. —- hawes = 6 os ay fo june| July June July ar (237 
0/- 40/6 6 646 Union Disc. {1....... © z 0 0 d - eo Sas mm 
2/9 | 30/104 a ry Bare. (D.C.O.) {1 . . oA ; 2 2 at : eK $1 $ 
19 | 33/6 Tja| - 74b/Chart. Bk. of India fl qm : a le. Smelting. 51 | 503 |Inter. Paper ...|135 137 
| | ye 26 25 | 2 0 © Bok. & Ome... sit 31j JAm. Viscose ..| 37§ | 37} [Nat. Distill. ../ 25} set 
af | 262 | (2a) | S1pbiLeg. & Gen. {1..-..-. at | 2) | B12 BRAY. Cents...) 314 | 31f (Cel of Am....| 15} | 15} Sears Roebuck’ 30 t | os 
3} | 20 +20 a) +47}b\Peari £1, fully pd.. 44 42 5 3 6 IN.Y. Cent. ... 24) | 234 (Chrysler ..... 654 | 64} Shell ........| i 
84 40} ieee wars c\Prudential ‘A’ 1. | Pennsyl. Sas te 80 Gen. Elec... a 60 | 614 Std. Oil of N.J., ut } 57} 
Breweries, Etc. ) Amer. Tel. .. ./179§ |180} [Gen. | 45§ | 45§ JUS. Steel..:.| 58° | 58 
9/- 08 10 Bass {1 111/3* 110/- : _ ; Stand. Gas 11} | 11} Set gells = | 712} Westinghouse. 52} at 
i eo Saree Poe’, tang. (50S .. -| . ear .... 
2 104 20/~- | oye 6 a'/Distillers < eocccees | a, o : } 5 5 0 epee cing - ist cera lee 96} 100 Woolworth. | 45% 
38/6 | Guinness [messes “a j | 0 10 } nion A ’ 
ue ae | 4 a 14 bWhitbread A d. ‘ Final sated. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 32§%. (e) Toearliest date. (f) Pat. 
* Ex dividend, + Tax free. Gross yield. ie} fe) ‘On 11}%. (w) On 14% 
\) On 16%. (a) On 89%. (i) To latest da 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 























e e BrITIsH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages...........+-++ June 30th Western Europe : 
a ] &, ] C & Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... June 30th 
Manpowe?............s000seeeeee June 16th British Commonwealth ...... This week 
External Trade...............++ June 23rd Western Eu 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and lien Supply June 16th 
Industrial Profits .............++ April 14th United States ..........ceeeeeee June 23rd 
Workd Trade... .cccccoceseoese April 14th 
UK Production and Consumption 
M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at énd of period. 
Monthly averages 1955 1956 
Unit | 
| 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | Mar. | April | May | Feb. | Mar. | April | May 
a PRODUCTION | 
ndex : | ° 
OR REE Fi hig oe daiey ox OP cas boa vky 1948= 100 121 130 | 136 143 | 134 140 141 | 140 136 [135 15 
Mining Gnd GGarryiNe . c=... ove ce kee esue x 109 110 | 108 119 105 | 109 115 114 | 109 
Building and contracting.........-.......- - lll 115 | 117 109° 115° 115% 116° . a 
Gas, electricity and water.............s0. be 134 145 153 175 145 | 144 199 | 171 159 
Monwhacturins: tated o..65cs vos cn aden > 123 133 142 148 140 146 145 145 140 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods a 129 140 | 154 166 151 157 156 152 _ 
RAS a Re ey ae re #4 138 155 | 172 190 175 180 177 } 
Cleitnl WPA 5 ik ois 6s cps ses es e 153 168 177 182 178 185 183 | 179 
Textiles and clothing..............<+. as 114 116 116 126 116 118 125 | 125 
Food, drink and tobacco............... 7 114 116 117 115 119 128 112 116 
| } 
BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 
dg |» SRR rete ee ar ae eee W |'000 tons] 4,300 4,298 4,250 4,614 4,114 4,290 4,459 4,486 4,317 4,211 
PR iain sg se se tach et alah dike Kosa Ww as 215 229 240 241 239 242 263 262 254 247 
Steel, ingots and castings................. Ww st 339 356 | 381 395 | 393 402 418 426 421 396 
. 
NG GO SS io So ken is Hew sender M | mn 156-3 | 170-2] 174-6] 183-6 | 173-6 | 177-7] 185-8); 211-9 
I ie ci aie chs inte 5's ck Ra weee W | Ra 11-60} 11-77! .11-91] 12-77} 12-05] 12-07] 13-36; 13-83 * 
PPG oo 5s sn tn owen Seed M i'mn. kwh] 5,459 6,075 6,679 7,795 | 6,102 6,214 8,809 7,806 6,952 
MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 
oe Pee er tee W | mon. bb. 17-97 | 19-17 | 16-91] 19-11 | 16-31] 18-18] 17°48) 16-62| 16°55) 16 
LN eS peepee eee eerre eee M iS 18-40 18-80. 18-48] 20-13 16-64) 18-28] 19-54 | 90-20| 17-59 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total.......... M ir 34-94% 37-30% 39-32] 42-21 | 39°95 | 40-48] 42-66 45-36 | 41-42 | 
Fs @ ec » Staple fibre M < 16-85" 19-00% 19-94] 21-64| 21-31 | 20-38] 21-53 23-57; 22-61 | 
Cottoh: CORR, WOU os ino. circ cindcssben W | mn. yds. 35-2 38-3 | 343 39-8 35-3 38-9 32°4; 31-8 31-9 | 
Wool fabrics, MOR ivevebcyanss + salthene M ‘mn.sq.ydy 34-3 34-5) W-2 37-9 30-1 31-5 33:9; 34-7 28-7 
Engineering production : | 
Passenger cars and chassis ............... WwW 000s 11-44 14-51 | 17-26 18-63 16-92 18-28 17-15 15-01 14-74 13-90 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .......... WwW - 4-61 5-07 6-53 6-55 5-91 6-82 7:48 6:96 6-37 6-27 
Metal-working machine tools ............. M |'000 tons} 12-63 11-39 | 12-52 14-30 11-11 13-24 13-04 na wan 
Internal combustion engines ™\........... M ’000 BHP 311 356 | 408 423 435 421 390 ‘ 
| | 
BUILDING ACTIVITY 
Permanent houses completed : ( ') 
pe pe Say > Renae ee oe M | ‘'000s 26-56 | 28-97 | 26:42] 37-92} 21-50/ 24:93] 17°40) 28-93 23-10; 25 8 
By private builders . ©... nice cece eee M | a 5-24 7-55 9-46 8-60 8-84 9-25 7-20; 10-75; 9-96; 10°80 
By local housing authorities.............. M ie 19-91 | 19-58; 15-98 | 27-53 11-71} 14-91 9-71 | 17-35 | 12-38] 14:15 
CI Ba sicicd eb dole din 6 ook k aw sch ta Sed M | & 1-41 1-83 0:98 1-80 0-95 0-78 0-49 0-84; O76) ON 
WHOLESALE SALES (') 
Textile houses : Av. value 
Shek We OU i has cca wen nds 1950 = 100 95 95 98 114 96 88 90 120 99 
Women’s and children’s wear............ ~ 96 96 98 118 98 89 91 125 101 
Men’s.and boys’ wear........---+sss. s,s Pe 91 90 94 112 94 83 16 114 99 
Pam NOIR 53 Pakcains obese cena oases ie, Sah 66 63 62 11 60 81 83 | 62 
RETAIL SALES (*) (”) | Weekly 
All kinds of business : | av. value 
CY ae oe ees 1950 = 100 140 129 136 139 129 141 138 
Independent retailers.....4.........-0.0: = 136 124 132 134 126 134 133 
Diettinile TORCGR Sis. Ss eke ses noesawia ow 148 133 142 145 132 147 144 
Co-operative societies. ..........eeecceees se 142 139 139 145 143 153 148 
General department stores ............... = 117 102 lll lll 84 | 110 112 
By kind of shop: 
UNE ies col GGa dry 6 re ees a eobenin rd 148 142 145 148 150 | 155 153 
Clothing and footwear.............sc.00% sa 121 103 122 127 89 | 116 114 
PEDO NN 5555-5 Nas, wi oe B's soem os 151 131 134 139 1s 140 136 
STOCKS 
Basic materials : 
Col, Geereened (7) oaks ci kivviesecesa 000 tons} 17,626 | 15,682 | 18,3441 10,534 | 10,838 | 11,640] 14,414) 15,535 | 15,652 
DU 58.35 hak Foods ccchocsened blowing a 1,112 | 899} 1,2 876 917 936 1,315 1,348 woe 
STEIN Sk a a dbinits oa Valea oh dadeKewGn we 55-3 61-5 16-2 67-6 60:8 58-5 71:6 73-7 
SOUT occ eres e es cccewncerceverece ie 66-8} 67-2) 85-2 80-7 83-8 92-3 73:5 85-3 
OMOIORE oc yn crevice ese choses Weer bows mn 110-6; 97-5; 105-0] 114-9; 130-9| 113-2] 119-4] 114-9 
Textiles : Av. value 
Wholesale houses, total (")................ |1950 = 100 89 | 95 | 90 115 109 | 107 115 113 109 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (') (7) | w 102 | 107 110 133 | 129 | 130 136 147 140 
= 

































































(*) Great Britain. 


back to January, 1955; revised figures 


(?) Provisional estimate. 
(*) Excluding government stocks from cag ye 1953. 


(*) Average for first quarter. 
or stocks to be published later. 


(*) Avera 


or second quarter. 


(*) Rayon vondctinn only. 


(*) 1954 figures onwards exclude all vores losses normally amounting to around ae — - te 
(*) New series for retail sales calcu 
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Coal Crude petroleum Electricity 
Monthly averages or : ; He hie ¢ nea ese 
porns. months Australia | Canada India | S. Africa | Canada | Pakistan | Australia | Canada India s Zealand| S. Africa 
Sea aS 
as '000 tons million kwh 
oe 1,232 1,255 2,511 1,969 139 5-3 728 3,714 381 204 | 772 
19064... ..s 00s asa mee ae 1,647 952 3,064 2,404 1,062 21-4 1,206 5,761 627 312 1,220 
os 1,606 931 3,185 2,646 1,429 22-6 1,345 6,358 107 336 1,363 
1955, November... seeees ~ 1,730 1,209 3,097 2,692 1,633 22-9 1,365 6,760 710 329 1,376 
December .......-0. 1,353 1,225 3,388 2,785 1,662 23-4 1,309 6,900 786 324 1,356 
1956, January ...¢.s.se0. 897 1,199 3,196 2,644 1,802 bt 1,272 6,508 757 308 1,372 
Februaty........60 1,406 908 3,346 2,599 1,794 ae 6,180 750 318 1,265 
March ....0+++see08 1,472 1,034 vas 2,752 aoe 6,487 4 336 1,447 
| 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION ® 
Copper Rubber | Tin | Steel Gold 
. . re ¢ Ae Vee hee a % 
ne Canada a Ceylon Malaya | Malaya Australia | Canada India |S. Africa | Australia| Canada | S. Africa 
} Se — 
000 tons ’000 fine ounces 
IMG... .vctecateeuweaeane 16-3 17-4 7:9 58-2 4-14 106 238 104 49 13-8 294 965-4 
WH .. x catexdeveuavens 19-5 28-8 7:8 48-7 5-93 185 237 140 117 93-2 364 | 1,102-3 
1G .. ctu ¥eiee eae 21-6. 26-4 7:8 53-3 5-89 183 337 142 130 87-4 379 | 1,213-7 
1956, Januaty os os de cieecses 24-2 29-4 9-0 59-1 7-00 198 387 156 131 82-1 371 | 1,236-0 
a» FORUM .csustnceens 21-9 29-9 4:6 51-5 3:99 195 357 145 129 11-7 353 | 1,233-8 
» Mardbs .. tats vbetc 25-5 29-0 5:2 51-0 6-78 202 394 aie po on 385 | 1,298-4 
» AS .c. ee 22-8 27: 6-7 48-4 6-24 ia as wa 1,288-4 
oo MAY csc cntad dcketssan as ae 7:2 43:3 ots 1,349-6 
EXTERNAL TRADE © 
Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa * 
nig eas SE ) : ‘ eC TE 97% 
——e Imports | Exports imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
mn. {A an. 3 mn. rupees mn. {NZ | mn. rupees mn. {SA 
a, ATE ee . . 220 259 537 382 10-71 | 12-27 28-5 58-6 29-5 11-4 
og Ee Oe ee ae 36.6 7.9 341 329 544 487 20-43 20-33 97-2 107-2 36-9 26-5 
SED ...ss encanta. 70-1 63-4 393 363 566 499 23-93 21-55 91-9 101-9 40-2 30-5 
1955, December. ........... 63-3 73-4 386 381 594 520 22-8 25-3 108-3 194-5 31-7 33-8 
1966, January .....3....08. 63:4 55-8 404 365 588 465 = 18-7 100-3 186-8 e aut 
» POMOMNG. 6. ccccicncd 59-1 20-6 405 353 682 513 31-6 110-1 210-0 i 
o MMR. paserksndcsics 80-5 77-8 464 333 745 579 nw 106-7 217-4 . 
» MMe. Vwetsecaedscer dats ‘ait 532 388 a pe oat oul 
EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES © 
: ; i Cost of Living 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings 
- PDL - : . , New : | Ss. 
Australia *} Canada | India* one qs| 5: Africa Austral Canada | India | Joana | Pakistan | S. Africa Rhodesia 
End of period: mn. US dollars 1953 = 100 
| 
194 7 7 652 56 84 — 74 898 77 73 
1954 ++ ens soae Reeemaane Yiss 1955 182 239 416 101 101 95 105 98 102 100 
US .... snasksaaeeaneead 835} 1910) 1,791 179 368 104 101 90 107 94 105 101 
' 101 92 | 95 106 103 
1956, January se ehspiadewds 1,890 1,789 157 fo 107 101 92 109 | 96 106 103 
» February .... 1,887 1,789 185 
» Mach. oe 1'880 oe 191 335 101 94 96 107 104 
o AnGs .ccghmenctel 1,874 214 mae mt & ies me 105 
o Mey .sccenepaticaeke 1,894 vs 313 - } aban 






































(") Electricity production for New Zealand — about 87 per cent of total generation. 
nade (includin re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. 
o_o are fob. Trade tos India and Pakistan includes that going 

in 
exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; 
S. Atrica and S. Rhodesia relates to eseneune only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. 
fea; Beginnin 


1955, including South-West Africa. 
~March, 1 


neluding some long-term securities. ; 


anuary 
(*) i 


9. 


l fi i snail il ls ; for Australia and Pakistan 12 months ended June 30th. 
1 rengor India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year ge re ‘Australie include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for 
(5) Including foreign investments. 
(7) In July, 1948, part of holdings was transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. (*) April, 


(7) Copper and tin refer to metal production. 
Imports are cif except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are fob; 
by land, except for Pakistan in 1948 when figures are for trade by sea and air only ; 

P (*) Gold and foreign 


(*) General 


(*) Including semi-processed 
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For the week ended June 30th, 1956, there was past week have been dominated by the a Ay se July 4 
an “ above-line ” deficit (after allowing for Sinking A 5 1956 
Funds) of £32.156,000 c ed with a deficit of| Sttingency at the half-year end. Before 
One thie ce rn: See en the week-end the market borrowed heavily 
£13,802,000 in the previous week and a surplus of Issue Department® : 

‘ : : ast ye: at the Bank of Ergland to meet the Notes in circulation ...... 1,795-7 | 1,893-4 | 1,906 
£13,771,000 in the corresponding period of last year. for f lst thi sale coaiiie ieee in tenkten 2k iE eae ot 
Net expenditure ‘ below-line”’ last week reached demand for und S, Whust if w a h Govt, debt and securities* | 1,821-3 | 1,946-2 | 1,946-5 
£6,996,000, bringing the total deficit to £207,891,000| has been exceptionally plentiful. o Other securities... 0-6 0-8 0-1 
(£257,278,000 in 1955-56). of the first three days of this week the ended od vor gh vs ie: .* 

Bank of England has made - substantial 
ile Pe 6 tte ed ek 1 sales of bills “in reverse,” in an attempt Banking Department : 
,| April 1, ays) | a : 
Esti- 955 956 lended|ended | tO Mop up the ee funds. oe paid blic accounts... .. 18-7 10-5 8-7 
£°000 mate, to to |} June june | to non-clearing banks for overnight money Treasury special account. . ' , 0-2 
1956-57 [June 30,|/June 30] 30, 30, MDs s sphadkwtéatecwts 247-1 238-2 2335-9 
p't955 | 1956] 1985 | 198s | have been 2$ per cent, and August | Other... .0200000000000" 68-0 | 785 | 72-5 
maturities have changed hands at down to | _ Total shine digo s deta vacepn 334-3 | 327-4 | 315-6 
- Securities i 

Ord. Revenus 4@ per cent. the : Government .........-+.- 274-9 | 254-4 | 214-6 
Income Tax....... |2085,500 239,516 | 263,006} 24,387) 24,009 The ease of credit in the first half of this Biacounts and advances. . = =e | = ‘ 
Death Duties ....:| 170,000] 48:100| 44°70] 2,800 S100 Week was a natural backwash of the earlier | Pots s7777777777771:772. | sto | abet | osm 
org Rg Be ard — 00 1.000/ stringency. Yet at the Treasury bill | Banking department reserve 32-0 58-9 | 45-8 

rofits Tax 4 : . " | : : ? 70 /o a 
Excess Profits Levy| 4,000] 9,000} 1'700 100; tender on Friday of last week the market |. iets Masouinigusicae: 3-5 7-91 145 
Special — } ‘nea ea ae reduced its bid by 4d. per cent, to 

tion an other J by ; 

nu even | ne ecshes recovered BY LAS tlion ap. | Ronse eo sone eH Ts 

m3} 2 the tender recovered by £43 million to = Tune’ 27, 1956. 
Total Inland Rev. .|2680,15@ 363,766 | _ 382,316] 30,587 31,308) nearly £402 million. However, the allot- 
Customs.......+4: 1204,000} 282,177 | 296,906] 15,859 22,3451 ment was raised by £20 million, to £280 TREASURY BILLS 
BOGS <ccndssanas 953,350 176,920 196,230 9,435) 12,735 | million. so that, although outside tenderers 
? : . : See 
Total Customs and | 55.080, 2PPear to have raised their purchase price Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 

OR ons de atid 2157,350} 459,097 | 495,136] 23,294) 35,080 | by substantially less than the market, the | pate of | aN —— 
Motor Duties...... 92,000} 9,362) 10,257) 182) 104) + market’s allotment fell only from 62 to 56 | Tender | onttrea | Applied | anotted cog fd begga 
PO (Net Receipts).| 10,000 200; .. 200| 3,000, Per cent. The average rate of discount on Allotment | Rate 
menadonss Licences} ae 4 oon 1,000) ies all Bills rose by just about Is. per cent to 
Sundry Loans..... , : | J ees ® : : 1 %, 
Miscellaneous .:::-| 200,000] 18,556/ 12738] “i20 1.212| £5 28. 8.55d. per cent, compared with the july 1| 290-0 | 383-8 | 290-0] 9 «87 | G 

| market's rate of Ss per cent. 
OG. \5197,500) 858,118 911,816/ 55,383 72,296 The Bank return stows a further out- 1956, Pa Sk etl SE . 
Ord. E flow of notes for holiday spending of £13.2 -_ 
Debt Interest ..... 670,000} 151,920; 167,793} 1,884) 7,506 illi . “h ek t Wednesda April 6 | 280-0 408-3 280-0 103 5-55 58 
Payments to N. Ire- en ee y- 13 | 240-0 | 381-3 | 240-0 | 102 5-97 | 60 

land Exchequer..} 61,000] 13,248| 14,729 4,033 ” 991 230-0 | 382-4 | 230-0 | loz 4-55 43 
Other Cons. Fund..| 10,000 347; 1,097 70) 51 ” 97 | 240-0 | 395-3 | 240-0 100 1-95 6l 
Supply Services .. .|5979,685] 805,530) 880,033] 39,438) 92,822 LONDON MONEY RATES ¥ 

May 4} 250-0 | 397-9 | 240-0 | 99 0-35 45 

Wiel. ace arenwiet 4720,685| $72,044 1063,652| 41,391/104412 11| 250-0 | 404-5 | 250.01 98 11-66 42 

ae Bank rate (from Discount rates ° » 18} 250-0 | 393-0 | 250-0] 99 0-60 | 47 

Sinking Funds 37,000] 6,394 6,440 220) 40 am 16/2/56) z Bank bills : 60 days. 5 “$4 ” 25| 240-0 | 373-2 | 240-0 99 1-15 52 
rates (max) 3Smonths 54- 

“ Above-line” Surplus eee SOR. + | ali fe eeu tare i une 1] 260-0 | 381-4 | 260-0] 100 3-45 55 

a -} 120,320, 158,276] 13,771| 32,156, Banks... . Susatin 6B -SF | Jomo 2) See | asl wool we ae | 4 

* Discount houses 6 months 5 ” 
“ Below-line” Net Expendi- » 15 | 240-0 | 396-0 | 240-0 | 100 4-20 41 

CIO sé vive ccvkvewenebias’ 156,958 49,615} 5,020! 6,996 Money Day-to-day... spat Fine trade bills : a 2 as0-8 a58-7 ase ol gu e 

seeee 3 months ” i » . P 
= as 5 aes Treas. | 2months 5% 4months 6-6 
voit eceisseeiii’ 2 halen acl 8,751) 39,152 
: am: oa St * On June 29th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 14s. &i 
Net Receipts from : | { secured 56 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in {uli 
Tax Reserve Certificates...} 35,796) 77,219] 6, sigs ~ 135 * Call money. The offering yesterday was for {280 million. 
Savings Certificates ..... +-| 10,200 |— 17,700 
Defence Bonds ....,.....- 1,897 — 20,364 et ie . 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
ian Market Rates : Spot 
Rates 
HOATING DEST une 28 29 une w ; uly 2 July 3 July 4 
({ million) July 4 J June J J y y 
| } 
: Ways and Means United States $...|  2-78-2-82 b-794.-2-79 2-79§-2-79§ |2-794-2-794 2-79H-2-79 2:7 | 2-79§-2-79% 
| Treasury Bills Advances ee anadian $...... , 4-2-74 |2-744-2°74| 2°748-2-74h | 2-748-2-74 2-T4h | 2-744 ay 
} —___—_______ ber: French Fr. ....... 10- 56-10-72 | - ~ ‘ 
Date | Floating | Swiss Fr. ........ '2- 15 4 12-33%} 12- ue in 12. 188-12- 9 12-188 st 12-18 “2b 12-18} -12- 185 12-18§-12 1s) 
| Tender | . Tap Public | Bank of | Debt | Beigian Fr. ...... 138-9: 39 138-97}- 138-97 138: 5 138-9 1138-95- 
Depts. England eer 39- 02k 39- 02, 39-023) 39-025, 139-0 
Dutch Gid........ 10- 56-10-72 10-644-10-64§ 10-64-10-64}10-64)-10-64§ 10-644-10-648, 10-64-10 6%: 
| | W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .{11-67 4-11-84 n -67 1 -68 a 67 Fir “$74 1l- 1-679-11-67 67 as 67}. Hh 67 a. ert i -67§/11-67}- 11-6 

1955 | _—— | Portuguese Esc. .,| 79-90-81-10 | 80-05-80-15 80-15-80: Ju 

June 30 | 5,190-0 309-3 4-5 | 5,503°? | Italian Dire ...... 17364- 17625 17494-1750 1748 ae 1798-1749. 17484. “Tr49" rast } 1746-174 
Swedish Kr...... 14: 37}- 165 4455-14 -46114- ce 4°45 14-45-14-45) u- 45} ~14-45 |14-439- 14-458 

1956 | Danish Kr........ 19-1 19- 344-19-349| 19- “19. 344. 19-34-19- ats Es 1s. a 19-34 19-33) 19 
Mar. 31 | 3,220-0 | 1,568-0 |] 294-6 5,082-6 | Norwegian Kr 19: 38-20. 15 | 20-00-20-00}/19-99%-20-004 19-993-20- 19. 1 ssh 00419-99520 0 
April 7 | 3,240-0 | 1,561-2 | 277-7 : 5,078-9 One Month non oy as 

» 14} 3,260-0 | 1575-5] 270-4 , 5,105-8 | United States $..............000- 4-%c. pm the. pm | (4c. pm “¥e pm | fi-ic. pm | ff * P 

” 21! 3,260-0 | 1,600-6 | 286-0 vs 5146-5 SND oaincsicviecaskevcdount *- c. pm k . pm ite. pm -&c. pm | §-Ac. pm | fc. p 

» 28 | 3,250-0 | 1423-5] 279-9 ote SN eS SP an anaes S par ayo yp pm—par 2 pm-par 2 ~ ps 

ays x ae kusw onan bei Fa 24-ljc. pm | 2}-lgc. pm | 2}-]fc. pm .? pm 24-2c. pm 2$-2c. pr 
May 5/ 3,240-0 ! 1431-1] 251-9 ‘ SOS Of Dhan OF. oie ss ciccccdcctcesse —*k pm pm oh ge pm +-4 pm t-4 pe 

, 12} 3230-0 | 1,426-6 | 257-4 os kn Ga. RR ret teen 1j-Ie. pm | lf-lic. pm | 1}-lic. pm | 1f-lic. pm | 1f-lic. pm | 12-1 

» «29 | 3,220-0 | 1435-1] 277-8 si 4932-9 | W. Ger. D-Mk.............000000- 2-lépf. pm | 2-1}pf. pm | 2-l4pf. pm | 2-lbpf. pm | 1}-lipf. pm | 1f- 1p 

» 261) 3220-0 | 1446-4] 277-4 eee 4,943-8 ee ry Rehiisa spansobdsecanwen [_—e 3 par Bas on {oe a —— A : 

i h Geese vceswvtsccencanad pm pm pm pm — pm Oo pu 
June 2} 3,240-0 | 1439-6 | 243-0 at To ee 2 eee ere 4-16 pm Ke pm 4-6 pm 4-16 pm 4-15 pm 4-16 pu 

» 9} 3,260-0 | 1472-4] 244-0 0-8 4,977-1 | Norwegian Kr............0.s00¢ --| 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | °26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 26 pm | 

” 16 3,280:-0 1,216-0 240-6 one 4,736-6 Gold at 

» 23 | 3,289-0 | 1,193-6 | 279-7 ve. | 4,753-3 Price at Fixing 

» 3 )| 3270-0 | 1237-7] 268-5 5-3 | 4,781-4 | Price (3. d. per fime of.)......... 250/24 250/08 | a | 249/11 | 250/24 | 250/24 
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THE 
Mercantile Bank 
of India Ltd 


For many years The Mercantile Bank of 
India has been intimately associated with 
the principal trading centres of the East 
and can supply to all interested exporters 
and merchants on-the-spot information 
relative to the state of markets, agency 
representation, financial and currency 
exchange problems. 

HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST, LONDON EC3 

West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


INDIA * PAKISTAN * CEYLON - MALAYA * BURMA 
SINGAPORE * HONGKONG * CHINA MavrITIUs 
‘THAILAND JAPAN 
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HALIFAX 





BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ASSETS £264,000,000 
LIQUID FUNDS £40,000,000 
RESERVES £11,800,000 


HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX YORKS 


LONDON 51-55 STRAND W C.2. 


Branches and Agencies throughout 
the United Kingdom 
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was inhabited long before the Romans 
built a settlement there, which they named 
“ Vibiscum ”’. 


that Vevey, situated on the beautiful Lake 
of Geneva, is today net only a famous 
holiday resort but also a centre of industry. 


Many of its products are known all over 
the world. 


The Vevey Branch of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland will be pleased to encash your 
Travellers cheques, to effect payments 
under your Letters of Credit and to be of 
service in many other ways. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE : ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital, fully paid.............20-.000eeee++: Swiss Frances 90,080 060 
Wet OU  cnccc<cicaccsnccccscndsuesonamne Swiss Francs 80,000,000 
Wated DOGG .. occcnccccntioceyncenveasavoness Swiss Frances 2,420,436,538 


Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 
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...but he 


doesn’t take 


chances with his money 


He’s prepared to risk his wicket, but not his future. By investing in Abbey 
National he plays for safety profitably. His money earns 3%, income tax 
paid by the Society. This is equal to £5.4.4 per cent to investors who are 
subject to income tax at the standard rate. For full particulars, write now 


for a copy of the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
A national Institution with total assets of £ 237,000,000 
Member of the Building Societies Association 


ABBEY HOUSE +: BAKER STREET + LONDON N.W.1 * Telephone: WELbeck 8282 


Cvs-401 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: see local telephone directory for address of nearest office 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
S Head Office: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C2 
Established 1824 
The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 





THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 























BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by Law in 1927 


HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 


DEPOSITS 


Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 
MR. ALI ASGHAR NASSER. 


HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 
New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Bank, through its Department, 


Banking 
complete banking service Foreign 


The 
for 


banking 


with every description of 


deals 


‘mport, expert and trade regulations in force in 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 





CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials —_2,000,000,000 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 550,500,000 
Rials 18,307,320,097 


Exchange 


lransactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, ete. and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
business. 


Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
Iran, 


offers 


HEAD OFFICE : 


You GET 


Gpysone , 


SERVICE 
ANK 


LIMITED 


Ganv 
| rr 


MARTINS. 






London District Office : 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE SUMITOMO BANK, itp. 


(Incorporated in Japan) 
Has Opened Its 


LONDON BRANCH 


AT 
4, COPTHALL COURT, 


LONDON, E.C.2, 
ON 
July 2, 1956 


Tel.: MONarch 0196-7 
Cable Address : “SUMITBANK” LONDON 


Rokuro Mukasa, Manager 




















HEAD OFFICE : OSAKA, JAPAN 
Branches :,.138 Branches throughout Japan 
New York Agency : 149, Broadway, 



















New York 6,N.Y., U.S.A. 
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COURTAULDS, LIMITED 


PRICE STABILITY AND THE NATIONAL ECONOMY—A NEW APPROACH 


LARGE POSTWAR CAPITAL EXPENDITURE FINANCED OUT OF EARNINGS 


FURTHER PROVISION FOR CO-PARTNERSHIP 


“COURTELLE” NEW ACRYLIC FIBRE . 


The forty-third Annual General Meeting 
of Courtaulds, Limited will be held in the 
Hall of the Chartered Insurance Institute, 
20 Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2, on July 
25, 1956, at 12 noon. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Sir John Hanbury-Williams, 
which has been circulated with the directors’ 
report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1956, 


I will first deal with the printed Accounts 
and Schedules before passing on to more 
general matters. The comments which 
accompanied the notice of declaration of 
the interim dividend on October 27, 1955, 
forewarned you that, in some sections of the 
Company’s business, profits were being 
adversely affected by a general lowering of 
the activity in the textile trade at home and 
by highly competitive conditions in export 
markets, and that wages and the prices of 
some of our raw materials were continuing 
their upward tendency. 


I shall be making further references later 
to trading conditions and to the effect on 
profit margins of our policy of keeping prices 
stable. At this point, I draw your attention 
to the Group balance from trading and 
investment income in the Consolidated Profit 
and Loss Account for the year to March 31, 
1956, which shows a reduction from just over 
£20 million in the previous year (which was 
a record) to £18,168,854. The Group balance 
is an aggregation of the trading and invest- 
ment income of the Parent Company and of 
its subsidiaries both overseas and at home. 
I should tell you that our subsidiary com- 
panies overseas earned in the aggregate 
somewhat higher trading profits in the year 
under review than in the previous year, and 
that the trading profits of home subsidiaries, 
included in the Group balance for the year, 
were also slightly higher—in this case 
because of the fact that the accounting 
period of British Cellophane Limited was for 
fifteen months. Accordingly, as I shall 
explain later, the reduction in the income 
for the year of the Parent Company alone 
is greater than the reduction of some 
£1,900,000 shown by the Group figures. 


The Group charge for taxation is less this 
year by just over £1 million. This is due 
both to the lower profits and to a reduction 
in the average rate of taxation from about 
44 per cent to about 42} per cent of the 
Group balance from trading and investment 
income. In the United Kingdom the reduc- 
tion is mainly due to Investment Allowances 
on a larger volume of capital expenditure, 
and to the effect of the alteration inthe 
accounting period of British Cellonvhane 
Limited. These together outweigh the effect 
of the increase in the rate of Profits Tax on 
distributed profits made in October last. 
The further increase in the rates of Profits 
Tax imposed in the recent Budget will first 
take effect in the accounts of the Company 


for the year to March 31st next. Taxation 
abroad, although levied at substantially the 
same rates as in the previous year, is higher 
—largely owing to the higher relevant 
profits. 


The interest of minority shareholders in 
the Group balance (£390,903) has increased 
commensurately with the improved results 
of the subsidiaries concerned, and the 
amount retained this year by the subsidiaries 
for development and expansion (£2,197,552) 
has also increased. These items, which are 
deducted in arriving at the balance of profit 
of the Parent Company for the year, are 
greater by over £500,000 than the corre- 
sponding deductions last year. The balance 
itself at about £7,828,000 is some £1,400,000 
less than last year. After adding to it the 
balance brought forward, and a small amount 
in respect of overprovision for taxation in 
previous periods, there is some £8,970,000 
available for transfers to provisions and 
reserves, for dividends and for carrying 
forward. 


From this total, the provision for pensions 
this year takes £485,000 as against £632,000 
last year. We have increased from £1,325,000 
to £1,703,000 the appropriation towards the 
increased cost of replacement of fixed assets, 
mainly in view of rising prices for plant and 
buildings. An appropriation of just over 
£425,000 has also been made to the reserve 
against Government Securities. This, 
together with the balance of the reserve of 
some £375,000 as at March 31, 1955, has 
sufficed to reduce the value of our portfolio 
to its market value as at March 31, 1956, and 
to leave the sum of £150,000 in reserve. It 
may be worth noting that in the 1950 
accounts £849,530, representing part of the 
profits realised in the past on the sale or 
redemption of the securities, was released 
from this reserve and transferred to provision 
for obsolescence. You will, of course, appre- 
ciate that to the extent that the gilt-edged 
market may improve in the future, or to the 
extent that the securities are retained until 
their maturity dates, the reserve may ulti- 
mately prove unnecessary. The appropri- 
ation to Capital General Reserve is £2,250,000 
this year, against £3,500,000 last year. 

The proposed final dividend on the Ordi- 
nary Stock of the Company of 6 per cent 
less tax, the interim dividend of 4 per cent 
less tax, already paid, and the year’s divi- 
dend at 5 per cent less tax on Preference 
Stock absorb in the aggregate £2,994,568, 
leaving a balance to be carried forward to next 
year of £1,110,888. 


PENSIONS 


(a) Employees’ Pensions Fund. — The 
report of the actuary on the valuation of the 
fund as at March 31, 1955, is now available ; 
it shows a deficiency of £181,000, of which 
£113,000 is the amount by which the total 
payments by the Company have fallen short 


of the original estimate of liability, while 
£68,000 arises by reason of certain changes 
in the basis upon which the liability has now 
been assessed as compared with that upon 
which: the original estimate was framed. 
Additionally, it is necessary to provide an 
annual amount of £65,000 for new entrants 
to the fund—a total of £246,000. A provi- 
sion in these matters was made in the 
accounts of the Company as at March 31, 
1955, of £100,000, and provision has now 
been made for an additional £160,000, which 
covers the aggregate liability referred to as 
well as accrued interest to March 31, 1956. 
The amount of the fund as at March 31, 
1956, after including the figures above 
referred to, is approximately £2,600,000. 


(b) Staff Pensions Funds.—The actuarial! 
valuations as at March 31, 1955, have now 
been received ; the figures are such that no 
additional reserve requires to be made in the 
Company’s accounts as at March 31, 1956. 
The original Staff Pensions Fund shows a 
surplus as at the valuation date of £129,000, 
while that of the Senior Staff Pensions Fund 
shows a small net deficiency already covered 
by a corresponding reserve in the Company's 
books as at the valuation date. The amount 
of these funds as at March 31st last exceeded 
£6 million, 


(c) Executive Directors.—A further sum 
of £250,000 has been provided in the present 
accounts to make provision in respect of all 
directors who are debarred from membership 
of the Pensions Funds. The total provision 
is now £1 million, which is regarded as being 
adequate for its purpose in present circum- 
stances and conditions. 


(d) General_—An amount of £75,000 has 
been provided in the present accounts to 
cover special cases amongst present and 
former staff which cannot be dealt with ade- 
quately under the rules of the present 
Pensions Funds. 


The provisions referred to in (a), (c) and 
(d) above total £485,000. You will see that 
this last figure is stated among the Transfers 
to Provision and Reserves in the Cansoli- 
dated Profit and Loss Account as at March 
31, 1956, set out on page 4; the correspond- 
ing figure in the previous year’s accounts was 
£632,251. 


CO-PARTNERSHIP 


In July last, at an Extraordinary General 
Meeting held immediately after the Annual 
General Meeting, £2 million additional 
Ordinary share capital was created for the 
purpose of our Co-partnership Scheme. In 
the first year of operation £79,453 (nominal) 
of Ordinary Stock was distributed among 
14,176 employees. For an employee to be 
eligible for Co-partnership benefit, the main 
prerequisites are a minimum of three years’ 
service with the Company and a minimum 
age of 21 years. Directors of Courtaulds, 


Limited, are not eligible. 
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000 provided in the 
accounts for 1954-55 was paid over to the 


The sum of £288 


Tru:ices and allocated by them to those who 
qualilied in proportion to their earnings in 


the fiscal year ended April 5, 1955. After 
deduction of tax, the amount remaining to 
the credit of each employee was applied in 
subscription for the new at the price 
ruling on the London Stock Exchange on a 


predefined day. In order that eligible em- 
ployces might become Ordinary stockholders 
in the fullest sense at the earliest opportunity, 
the Trustees decided to distribute imme- 
diately among them the Ordinary stock set 
aside for the purpose, even though in some 
the amount involved might appear to 


be rather small. Im consequence, you will 
see that in the Balance Sheet the total of 
jssucd Ordinary stock is £79,453 more than 
last ycar, and that there is included in Capital 


Reserves in Schedule 6 a share premium 
account of £129,111. 


It is an essential feature of the scheme that 
the employee co-partner holds his stock on 
exactly the same footing as any other holder 
of the Company’s Ordinary stock. He is 
thus enabled to have a direct interest in the 
prosperity of the Company and at the same 
time to gain first-hand experience of such 
satisfactions and disappointments as might 
be involved in holding Ordinary stock of a 
free-enterprise concern. Any holder of a 
marketable security has the right to dispose 
of his stock in the market at any time, and 
this applies equally to a co-partner holding 
his Ordinary stock of the Company under our 
Co-partnership scheme. In fact, the over- 
whelming majority of co-partners have not 
disposed of their holdings, which your Board 
feels to be a satisfact indication that the 
first year’s operation the scheme can be 
regarded as encouragi However, success 
or otherwise cannot be judged on one year’s 
operation, and some time must elapse before 
the full effects are known. . 


This year a provision has been made of 
the sum of £288,477 calculated as 6 per cent 
of the total gross amount of the dividends on 
the Ordinary stock of the Company for the 
financial year ended March 31st last. This 
sum will be paid after the Annual General 
Mecting to the Trustees, who inform us that 
they intend to adopt the same procedure as 
in the preceding year. 


BALANCE SHEETS OF GROUP AND OF 
COURTAULDS, LIMITED 


_ You will see that this year the net increase 
im the fixed assets of Courtaulds, Limited 
and of the Group is in the one case about 
43,700,000, and in the other about £8,800,000. 
Furthermore, Courtaulds, Limited, acquired 
during the year through a subsidiary com- 
pany the one-third interest in the South 
African Industrial Cellulose Corporation pre- 
viously held by our associated company Snia 
Viscosa, so that the South African Industrial 
Cellulose Corporation (in which our interest 
had up to now been included in the Group 
Balance Sheet under Trade and Other Invest- 
ments) has become a subsidiary company, of 
which we own two-thirds of the share capital. 
As a result, you may note the following 
changes in the Balance Sheet as compared 
with last year. Am increase of some 
42 million in the for investments in 
subsidiaries in. the Sheet of Cour- 
taulds, Limited, is counterbalanced by a 
reduction of about the same amount in the 
Group figure for Trade and Other Invest- 
ments: in the case of investments in sub- 
Sidiaries in the Group Balance Sheet, there 
@ppears an amount of £4,083,429 in respect 


of this subsidiary ‘which, for the reasons 
given in Note 2 to the accounts, has not been 
consolidated, 


I told you last year that the 
expenditure programmes of the Group were 
such as to require a rising rate of expendi- 
ture. In the case of Courtaulds, Limited the 
expenditure under present schemes is 
expected to reach its peak in the now current 
financial year, during which it is hoped that 
the new staple fibre factory at Grimsby will 
be completed. In the case of the Group, 
expenditure in the year 1956-57 is also 
expected to be very substantial. In 1955-56 
the imcrease in fixed assets was financed 
principally out of retained profits, as the in- 
creases in the capital reserves of about 
£4 million in the case of Courtaulds, 
Limited, and about £5,500,000 in the case of 
the Group, indicate. Nevertheless, a reduc- 
tion took place during the year both in the 
net current assets of about £2,450,000 in 
each case, in spite of rising totals of stocks 
and debtors, and—in the case of the Group 
—of about £2,750,000 in holdings of Govern- 
ment securities. This process will continue 
during the present year. 


As an indication to you of the very large 
amounts of money which are required to 
maintain your Company’s leading position in 
the industries in which it operates, I mention 
that in the ten years to March 31, 1956, the 
Parent Company’s investment in fixed assets 
has totalled some £44 million, its investment 
in subsidiary companies about £20 million, 
and its investment in associated companies 
about £6 million ; i.e., a total of £70 million 
in all. Additionally, in the same period its 
subsidiary companies have themselves re- 
tained profits of some £17 million for the 
purpose of development and expansion. In 
giving you these figures, I feel that it may 
at the same time interest you to know that 
the estimated present-day cost of providing 
the existing buildings, plant and machinery 
works out, in the case of “the Parent Com- 
pany, at a figure of nearly £5,000 per 
employee. A company such as ours has 
constantly to incur large-scale expenditure 
for the purpose of keeping its plants and 
processes up to date and for expanding its 
interests, so that it is not overtaken by com- 
petitors in the struggle to achieve and main- 
tain by the most efficient methods of pro- 
duction a larger and more secure place in 
world markets. Only the ample gilt-edged 
investments which we held in 1946, and our 
policy of retaining in the business a large 
proportion of the Group’s net earnings, have 
so far enabled us to finance the expenditure 
without recourse to- the raising of fresh 
capital. 


capital 


WORLD SITUATION OF MAN-MADE FIBRES 


I will now refer to the world production 
of man-made fibres, which during the year 
1955, was roughly 14 per cent higher than 
for the twelve months in 1954 : the increase 
amounted to 670 million Ibs., and the aggre- 
gate production figure reached the formid- 
able total of 5,600 million lbs. Of the increase, 
about one-fifth was in synthetics and the 
remaining four-fifths. was divided between 
viscose and acetate continuous filament yarn 
and staple—viscose having much the larger 
share. 

We estimate that the synthetics now com- 
prise about ten per cent of the world produc- 
tion of all man-made fibres, compared with 
roughly eight per cent in 1954. There is a 
growing interest in these synthetics, more par- 
ticularly on the American continent, where 
much progress has been made and where 
several producers now compete with each 
other for the available business. Progress has 
been somewhat slower in Europe, partly per- 
haps because of climatic conditions, but also 
because the average European is more con~- 
servative than his American counterpart im 
trying something new—especially so — 
he continues to be well served by the use 
fibres with a cellulose base. 


79 
The rapid increase in world output to 
which I have just referred has brought with 
it a desire on the part of producers to export 
a larger percentage of their product than was 
formerly the case, and in consequence com- 
petition has been very keen not only in yarns 
and staple fibres but also in woven and 
knitted goods. Japan is the outstanding 
example of a country which has rapidly 
expanded her productive capacity; more- 
over, because of cheaper labour, she is able 
to obtain a large share of international trade 
at the expense of European countries. For 
example, her trade in spun rayon piece . 
goods, which in 1951 amounted to sixty 
million square yards, reached in 1955 the 
figure of 530 million square yards, and this 
represents mearly 55 per cent of world 
exports of this type of cloth. This pattern 
of expansion is also reflected in Japanese 
exports of continuous filament piece goods, 
and such severe competition has once again 
seriously affected the Lancashire textile 
trade. It seems to me that the most hopeful 
means of preventing a further decline in the 
United Kingdom textile industry is by still 
more intensive utilisation of up-to-date 
machinery and, where possible, a widespread 
adoption of shift working as well as a more 
efficient deployment of labour. If such 
methods are not adopted, it is difficult to 
see how the decline can be held in check. 


POLICY OF PRICE STABILITY 


As I have pointed out on a previous 
occasion, world prices of rayon yarns and 
staple fibre are only about twice as high as 
they were before the war. This increase is 
very moderate compared with the rises in the 
same period in the prices of the natural 
fibres and also in the general cost of living. 
I should like to draw your attention once 
again to this matter, for I! believe that 
stability in prices, and—where possible—a 
reduction in selling prices, is of great im- 
portance to the whole of British industry ; 
moreover, it is vital to the future welfare of 
our country if we are to remain competitive 
in the export markets. 


In the case of your own Company no 
change has been made in the quotation for 
standard rayon yarns since early in 951. 
The price of our rayon staple fibre wzs 
reduced by 3d. per Ib. in July, 1953 and 
has not been changed since then. 


Since 1951 there has been some reduction 
in the price of wood pulp, but there have 
been rises of over 70 per cent in the price 
of coal—and as we consume nearly 700,000 
tons a year, this has a considerable effect on 
our costs. The prices of chemicals have 
increased; for example, caustic soda has 
risen by 40 per cent, and maintenance 
materials generally have risen by approxi- 
mately the same amount. Since 1951 the 
basic wage rate of adult male labour is up 
by about 37 per cent, and the average weekly 
earnings of our process operatives on the 
three-shift continuous system have gone up 
by almost 43 per cent. 


Up to the present we have been able to 
contain a part of these increased costs by 
virtue of greater production, improved 
methods of manufacture and good factory 
management—and here I pay my tribute to 
the work done by our factory managers and 
their able staff—but the margin between 
costs and selling prices is narrowing and this, 
coupled with more intense competition at 
home and overseas, is the major reason why 
our profit has shown a decline in the year 
under review. 


I hold strongly to the view that it is the 
duty of all in authority, whether in Industry 
or in the Trade Union movement, to assist 
the Government in fighting the battle of 
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inflation and to help in achieving a policy 
of stability in prices, salaries and wages. 
While, therefore, the duty and the means of 
combating inflation are largely in the hands 
of the Government, we too must recognise 
our duty to make any contribution within 
our power. 


The Government have had a series of 
meetings with various Trade and Employer 
Associations and also with the representa- 
tives of the Trade Unions. Would it not 
be worth while if, in addition to these meet- 
ings, some of our Industrial Leaders and 
senior Trade Union officials could get 
together at-the same table in an endeavour 
to arrive at agreement on the basic principles 
on which prices and earnings throughout 
industry should be related to the economic 
necessities of the country for the next few 
years, so that there may be a breathing space 
during which personal incomes will again 
come into balance with industrial produc- 
tion ? If meetings of this kind were to take 
place—and we would willingly participate— 
discussions, to my mind, should be confined 
to general questions of prices, wages and 
productivity, and the outcome might be a 
formula which could be applied generally to 
the widely differing conditions in particular 
industries. 


GENERAL REVIEW 


The increase in the Bank Rate and the 
Government policy of restricting credit are 
being felt in the textile industry, where the 
carrying of stocks has become more risky and 
more costly. As a consequence, orders tend 
to be smaller in size and customers fre- 
quently ask for immediate delivery. However, 
during the period which I am reviewing, the 
volume of our sales of yarns, staple fibre, 
woven and knitted cloth has been well 
maintained. There has been keener competi- 
tion from both the natural and the synthetic 
fibres, but in general this competition is 
healthy. There is still uncertainty in regard 
to the future price of American cotton, and 
the action which the United States Govern- 
ment intend to take in regard to existing 
stocks, support price and relative matters is 
unpredictable. 


The sales of yarn of high strength, mainly 
used for tyres and for industrial purposes, 
have shown a further increase, and the 
variety of outlets continues to widen. The 
production and sale of our staple fibre 
reached a new high level; large quantities 
were exported to the United States of 
America but, owing to the increase in 
capacity of the American rayon producers, 
there are already signs of a falling off in 
demand and it is doubtful if the level of 
exports to the American continent will be 
maintained. 


We continue to search for new outlets for 
our products, and our Use-Development 
Organisation has amongst other things been 
successful in helping to increase the trade 
in upholstery fabrics containing continuous 
filament viscose yarn. There is an increasing 
demand for our viscose and acetate spun-dyed 
yarns, which are sold under the respective 
trade names of “ Viscose-Duracol” and 
“ Seraceta-Duracol.” This type of produc- 
tion enables us to offer coloured yarns having 
an exceptional degree of fastness. They 
enlarge the field for colour woven specialities, 
particularly in dress fabrics, upholstery, 
swimsuits, ties, umbrellas and domestic 
cloths, where their brilliance and high resis- 
tance to light and washing are a great advan- 
tage. 

The Courtaulds “ Tested-Quality” Plan, 
which enables customers to identify goods 
which have been independently tested by the 
Retail Trading Standards Assoctation, is 
now in operation and is proving to be very 


acceptable. Our own Textile Division as 
well as many of our customers make use of 
this facility. This plan ensures that when 
the public buy fabrics bearing the “ Tested- 
Quality ” mark they can depend on quality. 


The Government’s decision in October last 
to abolish the “D” Scheme for textiles and 
to replace it by flat rates of tax, was wel- 
comed by the trade. This marks the end 
of discrimination against quality goods, and 
should act as a stimulus in future develop- 
ment and as a spur to increase exports. 


It is generally difficult and often unwise to 
hazard a guess in regard to the future 
demand for textile products, and I do not 
intend to say more at this juncture than to 
tell you that business is somewhat patchy. 
Those manufacturing special types of cloth 
have a good deal of work in hand, and there 
is a sustained demand for our “ Fibro.” The 
strong “Fibro” which we have recently 
introduced into the market is attracting con- 
siderable interest because of its strength and 
fineness of filament, which make it eminently 
suitable for the manufacture of fine count 
yarns. In particular, we are selling increasing 
quantities of “ Fibro-Duracol” not only at 
home but in overseas markets ; this coloured 
staple enables manufacturers to produce most 
attractive cloths which could not be produced 
under the normal piece dyeing process. 


RESEARCH AND EDUCATION — 


I will now deal with the subject of research 
and general scientific education, which today 
is so much to the fore. As long ago as 1944 
your Board decided to provide a sum of 
£500,000 for a general scheme to encourage 
independent scientific and technological re- 
search and education at the universities. One 
of the first project8 which we decided to sup- 
port was the building of a Man-Made Fibres 
Laboratory at Leeds University, as part of 
the long-established Department of Textile 
Industries. Owing to the great delay in start- 
ing building operations, the ultimate cost of 
the project was very much larger than that 
originally envisaged in 1945, but the Univer- 
sity has been fortunate in obtaining additional 
funds from various other sources, and I am 
glad to say that the Laboratory was opened 
in June. We hope that the new Laboratory 
will make a notable addition to the educa- 
tional facilities in the country for textile 
technology. 


Last year, you will remember, I was able 
to inform you that to perpetuate a part of 
the scheme—which has proved very success- 
ful and benéficial in practice—we had formed 
the Courtaulds’ Educational Trast Fund and 
had undertaken to pay over to Trustees the 
sum of £30,000 each year for seven years 
under a deed of covenant ; the first payment 
was made last October, and we have every 
reason to believe that the results will prove 
to be favourable. 


Our efforts in the field of education have 
traditionally been directed in the main 
towards the encouragement of teaching and 
research at universities and technical colleges, 
with particular regard to post-graduate 
studies. But for some time past we have 
given careful thought to the desirability of 
extending and enlarging the scope of our 
assistance to education so as to help the 
teaching of science to boys and girls at the 
independent and direct grant schools. During 
1955 we discussed our ideas with others in 
industry, and as a result of these discussions 
an announcement appeared in the Press in 
November last stating that “ The Industrial 
Fund for the Advancement of Scientific 
Education in Schools” had been formed. 
The object of the Fund is to assist the teach- 
ing of science in the independent and direct 
grant schools by the provision of capital 
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grants towards the building, expansion, 
modernising and equipping of science labora- 
tories. The announcement received a favour- 
able Press and was warmly welcomed in 
academic and scholastic circles, as well as by 
industry ; many companies have agreed to 
support the Fund, and the total so far sub- 
scribed has reached the figure of £3 million. 
Not only has your Company participated 
financially, but in addition we have lent the 
services of a senior member of the staff to act 
as Secretary to the Committee who administer 
the Fund. 


INTENSIFICATION OF RESEARCH 


The research work in our laboratories at 
Coventry and elsewhere is being intensified, 
and although our plans are not yet complete 
much of the work done is already bearing 
fruit. The improved viscose yarn for tyres, 
which I mentioned last year, is now being 
produced on a large scale at our Preston 
factory, while tyre yarns of even higher 
strengths have been developed in our 
research laboratories, and are already in 
production at our Wolverhampton fac- 
tory. By these very considerable technical 
improvements we have been able to 
maintain our lead in this important field, 
and we are continuing to devote much of our 
research effort to it. Our new triacetate fibre 
“Courpleta” continues to make substantial 
progress and we are endeavouring to step up 
our production as quickly as possible, but 
it will take some time before we will be in a 
position to satisfy the market. We are now 
producing pilot plant quantities of an acrylic 
fibre, which we have called “ Courtelle,” and 
we are in the process of building a larger 
plant which will come into production next 
year. While we do not expect acrylic fibres to 
have so spectacular a success in this country 
as they have had in the United States of 
America, we feel that there will be a ready 
market for “Courtelle” — especially in 
knitted goods. All these new developments 
will require .a considerable technical effort, 
and as a measure of the importance we attach 
to it I might mention that in addition to the 
support which we give to the laboratories of 
the British Rayon Research Association near 
Manchester, we spent more than £2 million 
during the past year on our research and 
general development work. 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED 
COMPANIES 


Turning now to our Subsidiary and Asso- 
ciated Companies, I am able to report that 
British Cellophane Limited have had another 
successful trading period, the volume of sales 
of “ Cellophane ” film continuing to increase 
—although rising costs of some of the raw 
materials, coupled with a policy of holding 
the selling prices substantially unchanged, 
have led to some reduction in the rate of 
earnings. A site for the proposed second 
factory has been purchased at Barrow-in- 
Furness, and preparatory work on it has 
started. The subsidiary of British Cellophane 
Limited—Colodense Limited of Bristol— 
which converts and prints transparent films 
and is one of the larger customers of British 
Cellophane Limited, has found trading con- 
ditions more difficult during the past year but 
has nevertheless made reasonable profits. 
Wrightcel Limited, of Melbourne (Australia), 
a company in the same line of business and 
in which Colodense Limited have a majority 
interest, have also found trading conditions 
difficult. Courtaulds, Limited have an 


interest in TCF of Canada Limited, manufac- 
turing viscose film at Cornwall, Ontario. 
Previously I reported that this Company were 
having some difficulty in reaching their full 
output, but this target has now been achieved. 
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British Nylon Spinners Limited are steadily 
continuing to expand output and are progress- 
ing very satisfactorily. To bring their share 
capita! more closely into line with the capital 
actually employed in the business, they made 
a scrip issue during 1955 of one new share 
for every two shares held by capitalising a 
part of their General Reserve; and their 
increased share capital of £12 million is held 
in equal proportions by Imperial Chemical 
Industries Limited and ourselves. The 
expansion of production at the Pontypool 
factory was virtually completed during 1955, 
The completion of the first phase of the 
expansion at the Doncaster plant enabled 
some production to commence there early 
last summer, and this is being progressively 
increased as the balance of the plant—which 
js expected to be completed towards the end 
of 1957—comes into operation. The new 
plant being built near Melbourne by the 
Company’s Australian subsidiary is expected 
to commence production in 1958. 


In the United States of America, Cour- 
taulds (Alabama) Inc. are now established 
as a major producer of rayon staple. The 
expansion programme, of which I made 
mention last year, has been completed and 
has almost trebled the capacity of the Mobile 
plant. Consumption of rayon staple in the 
United States of America has continued to 
increase and in 1955 was some 60 per cent 
higher than in 1953. Courtaulds (Alabama) 
Inc, achieved a greatly increased volume of 
sales and obtained a very satisfactory share 
of the market, although competition from 
imports has been severe. Since the begin- 
ning of this year demand for staple has 
slackened considerably, but the Company 
are confident that this setback is temporary. 
Their research and development facilities 
are being much expanded during this vear, 
and both the quality of the product and the 
services which can be provided to customers 
will be further improved. 


The Canadian textile market improved 
last year and this was reflected in increased 
sales by Courtaulds (Canada) Limited. The 
textile fabric market, however, continues to 
be threatened by the high level of imports 
from the United States of America, where 
costs of production are in many instances 
lower than in Canada on account of a very 
large home market on which to base their 
production. Sales of staple fibre have been 
affected by imports of low price cotton and 
by the uncertainty of future price levels in 
the cotton market. The supply of yarns for 
industrial purposes has barely kept pace with 
demand, and it is very satisfactory to record 
‘nat the quality of the yarn sold for motor 
vehicle tyres is exceptionally high, largely 
wing to the successful efforts of the Com- 
pany s research team. However, the price of 
tyre yarn in the United States of America 
fas been falling, and this necessarily affects 
Price levels in Canada. 

_lam pleased to be able to report that 
Courtaulds (Australia) Limited are now 
operating at a profit. Our friends in 
Australia have been faced with many prob- 
‘ms in bringing the Company to this stage, 
and it is gratifying that their strenuous 
forts are now being rewarded with some 
Measure of success. The viscose tyre varn 
and fabric unit has been operating at full 
‘apacity. To meet the growing demands 
lor this type of yarn, which is used in par- 
ucular for motor vehicle tyres, the canacity 
of this section of the plant is being extended 
and the technical characteristics of the yarn 
are being improved. The demand for acetate 
textile yarn continues to fall short of the 
Productive capacity. 

Les Files de Calais SA in France have 
the ne orking virtually at capacity during 
‘le period and are carrying through a con- 





siderable Programme of modernisation. 


Costs have risen as a result of higher wages 
and increased social charges. 


In Germany, Glanzstoff-Courtaulds have 
Operated at a high level of activity, although 
trading profits have also been affected by 
increased costs. An expansion of the 
facilities for the manufacture of rayon staple 
has been completed. The Company are pro- 
ducing a rayon staple with improved 
Strength ; this type, which is sold under the 
name of “ Colvadur,” has been well received 
and appears to have a promising future, 
The Company are now well established as 
a supplier of viscose tyre yarn, and the 
capacity for its manufacture is being further 
increased. 


Snia Viscosa report that the volume of 
sales has continued to rise, and production 
and sales during 1955 approached the peak 
levels of the postwar period reached in 
1951. Unfortunately the low selling prices 
in the export markets particularly affect 
Snia Viscosa, because a high proportion of 
the production is sold in these markets. 
However, in spite of this the Company 
have maintained the same rate of divi- 
dend for 1955 as for the two previous 
years. 


Last year I referred briefly to the rayon 
pulp company, South African Industrial 
Cellulose Corporation—in which Snia 
Viscosa, The Industrial Development Cor- 
poration of South Africa and your Company 
were interested. At the termination of 
the work devolving on Snia Viscosa in 
regard to the construction and starting up of 
the factory in South Africa, Snia Viscosa 
decided to dispose of their shareholding. 
The share capital of South African Industrial 
Cellulose Corporation is now held as to two- 
thirds by Courtaulds (South Africa) Pty. 
Limited (a4 wholly owned subsidiary of 
Courtaulds, Limited) and one-third by The 
Industrial Development Corporation of 
South Africa. The Company have success- 
fully started commercial production of wood 
pulp and we have every hope that our con- 
fidence in this venture will be fully justified. 
It gave me great pleasure to be present at 
the factory when the Governor-General of 
South Africa came to Umkomaas, Natal, in 
January of this year, to perform the opening 
ceremony. 


Novaceta, the Italian acetate company in 
which we are associated with Snia Viscosa 
in Italy, have made further progress during 
the vear and established themselves as the 
suppliers of a substantial proportion of the 
Italian acetate yarn market. 


In Spain, Industrias del Acetato de Celu- 
losa S.A. have had a satisfactory year. The 
extension of their manufacturing facilities has 
made good progress, and our collaboration 
continues to be a successful and happy one. 


DIRECTORATE 


The only change in the directorate since 
our last Annual General Meeting has been 
the appointment of Mr D. R. B. Mynors. 
Mr Mynors joined the Company in 1937 and 
has had a wide experience in many branches 
of vour business; he was appointed to the 
Board in December last, when he became 
responsible for the sales of the Textile 
Division, and at the forthcoming Annual 
General Meeting you will be asked to 
re-elect him. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


In conclusion, may I ask you to join the 
Board once more in conveying a message of 
thanks to all our employees for their loyal 
and devoted services during the past year. 
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TAYLOR WOODROW 
LIMITED 


POSITION MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of Taylor 
Woodrow Limited was held on June 29th 
in London, Mr Francis Taylor (Chairman 
and Managing Director) presiding. 


_ The following is an extract from his 
circulated review: 


In spite of keen competition, we have 
experienced a not unsatisfactory year’s trad- 
ing and maintained our position in the fore- 
front of the industry in this country, and in 
British contracting overseas. 

The profit for the year shows an increase. 
The balance after providing for all taxation 
and the interests of outside shareholders, 
amounts to £228,794, compared with 
£130,349 previously. In the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet you will note a considerable 
increase in the Current Assets and also in 
the Current Liabilities. his is partly due 
to the inclusion in the figures of the assets 
and liabilities of Myton Limited, in which 
Company a controlling interest was acquired 
during the year, and also as a result of an 
increase in our Work-in-Progress. The 
valuation of the Work-in-Progress is, as you 
will appreciate, a very important item in our 
accounts. It is one that receives very careful 
attention by the Directors and officials con- 
cerned. 


Assisted by good weather our construction 
company has enjoyed a favourable year with 
some outstanding achievements to its credit ; 
among these I would particularly mention 
the award to us of the contract to construct 
a second atomic power station at Calder 
Hall. We have great opportunities in this 
atomic era; at the same time your Directors 
are keenly aware of the need to continue to 
pursue our activities in other fields and 1955 
has seen an increased volume of new con- 
tracts. 


The wide scope of our operations has given 
to our organisation a specialised knowledge of 
what is best in building and civil engineering. 
Our scientific approach to the question of 
pre-planning, our knowledge of the markets 
in which to buy, what is practical in new 
materials, backed in the field with a fleet 
of the most modern and up-to-date plant and 
machinery, does place us in a position to 
offer a specialised service to prospective 
clients. This service will be gladly placed 
at the disposal of those who contemplate 
“ Building for the Future.” 


During the year Taylor Woodrow Homes 
Limited have continued to expand their pro- 
duction, and in spite of a general shortage 
of land suitable for estate development have 
been successful in obtaining a number of 
attractive sites. 


Our Company marketing “ Arcon” struc- 
tures was able to increase its turnover. 


Our Plant Companies have made good 
progress during the year and turnover has 
been at a record level. 


In his review of the widespread overseas 
activities, the Chairman said: 

Australia.—During the year steady progress 
has been made by. our Australian subsidiary. 


Canada.—In the contracting field there is 
still very severe competition, and our policy 
in this connection is one of extreme caution. 
The estate development holding company, in 
which we acquired a controlling interest, con- 
tinues to progress. 


I feel you will agree that our Company 
is in good shape and progressing along right 
lines. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE MERCANTILE AND GENERAL 
REINSURANCE COMPANY 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


MR H. K. GOSCHEN’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Mecting of The 
Mercantile and General Reinsurance Com- 
pany Limited will be held on July 24, 1956, 
at the Company’s Chief Office at Moorfields 
oa Tenter Street, Moorgate, London, 
E.C.2. 


The following is a statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr Hugh Kenneth Goschen, which has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1955: 


I am pleased to be able to report again 
an expansion of business. As I forecast last 
year, the rate of advance has been much 
reduced, but it is satisfactory in these days 
of intense competition to be able to show 
an overall increase in the premium income. 
Although the underwriting profits in some 
branches are reduced, your Directors felt 
that the increased interest revenue and the 
strength of our funds warranted the payment 
of a higher rate of dividend. They accord- 
ingly decided to recommend a dividend in 
respect of 1955 at the rate of 10 per cent, 
tax free, against 8 per cent, tax free, for 
1954. They have also found it possible to 
transfer {£100,000 to the Contingency 
Reserve, so that the Reserve is now up to 
the figure at which it stood when the Com- 
pany’s capital was last increased. That we 
can show these results after a year of many 
difficulties is a fine tribute to the good werk 
of the Management and Staff of the Com- 
pany. It is a pleasure to record our appre- 
ciation of their wholehearted efforts: 


In the Fire and Miscellaneous Account 
we show a small reduction in the net pre- 
mium income, but this results solely from 
adjustments in our retrocession arrangements 
following on the revisions to which I referred 
last year. The Account as a whole has 
developed satisfactorily and the gross pre- 
mium income again shows an increase on the 
previous year. 


The underwriting results of the Fire 
Department show a modest profit despite 
some costly claims and a less favourable 
experience generally. We have felt it 
prudent to add to certain special contingency 
reserves in the Fire Account and this has 
been done by a transfer from already existing 
supplementary reserves. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


In the Accident Department I must again 
make special mention of the continued un- 
satisfactory trend of Motor business, not onlv 
in Great Britain, but in most other terri- 
tories where we operate. Certain premium 
increases have already been introduced, but 
it remains doubtful whether these will prove 
sufficient to put Motor insurance on to a 
paying basis. Our own experience as pro- 
fessional reinsurers has been particularly 
affected by the many high awards now given 
by the Courts to the injured Third Parties 
and our Motor results for the year have left 
us with a deficit. 


In other sections of Accident business we 
have experienced the fluctuating fortunes 
which are inevitable in a portfolio of such 
varied composition. Of the main classes 
Burglary and Fidelity Guarantee results have 
been good, and Personal Accident business 
has also given us a profit, On the other hand, 


the results of Workmen’s Compensation busi- 
ness have been unprofitable, losses in Aus- 
tralia having been espécially heavy in this 
branch. In the circumstances it is satisfactory 
to report that overall the Accident Depart- 
ment has ended up with a small margin of 
profit on the year’s results. 


There has been an increasing demand for 
Personal Accident cover in recent years, and 
to meet this need we have now expanded 
our acceptance facilities quite considerably, 
thus enabling us to provide a more satisfac- 
tory reinsurance service to our ceding friends 
for this class of business. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


In the Marine Department we are able to 
report once more a modest expansion, which, 
however, due to the general contraction of 
premiums, barely reflects our increasing 
activities in this branch. I spoke last year 
of the uncertain outlook, and with very keen 
competition continuing in the markets, we 
regard our decision to strengthen the Fund in 
recent years as being fully justified. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The Life Department created yet «other 
new record by passing the £20 million mark 
for new business. The precise figures are 
£20,974,380 net sums assured, as compared 
with £16,017,893 in 1954. We are deeply 
appreciative of the work of our Actuary and 
his assistants, who have been so successful in 
bringing the services which our Life Depart- 
ment can render to the notice of our ever- 
increasing circle of friends both in the United 
Kingdom and overseas. The mortality 
experience was satisfactory last year, while 
the rate of interest earned-on the Life Fund 
shows a reasonable increase. The Life Fund 
is growing rapidly and last year increased by 
more than {1 million and now exceeds 
£5 million. No material change has taken 
place in the constitution of the portfolio ; 
two-thirds of the Life business represents 
cessions on the risk premium basis. Rather 
less than 50 per cent of the Life business 
relates to the United Kingdom ; the remain- 
der is well spread over the globe. In the 
great development of eur Life business over 
the past ten years we have paid much atten- 
tion to the Indian market and we had about 
100 treaties there at the end of 1955. Since 
then, however, the nationalisation of Life 
business in India has been announced and 
the loss of these treaties following nationali- 
sation will affect considerably our new 
business figures in the future. 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


It has been a difficult year for the Invest- 
ment Department. A large part of the Com- 
pany’s funds have been held in cash, on 
deposit, in short-dated Government Bonds 
and in Treasury Bills. We were fortunate, 
therefore, in that we did not suffer the full 
impact of the general fall in values which 
followed the rises in the bank rate and other 
monetary measures which the Government 
felt obliged to impose in an endeavour to 
correct the worsening trade figures and the 


continuing inflation in the country. I am 
glad also to be able to report that the marke: 
value of our investments at December 31, 
1955, exceeded, by a satisfactory margin, the 
figures at which these investments stand in 
our Balance Sheet. During the year we 
realised certain investments on which book 
losses were incurred, but these losses have 
been more than covered by the transfer of 
£100,000 to the Provision for Investment and 
Exchange Fluctuations, which appears in the 
Profit and Loss Account. 


I should perhaps also refer to the change 
in the Balance Sheet under the heading of 
“Fixed Assets.” In 1951 we purchased a 
freehold site in Moorgate on which we hoped 
to build a permanent home for ourselves. 
By the time, however, that it was possible to 
undertake this building work, the Company 
had grown too large to be accommodated 
there. We are now in process of developing 
this site and believe that it will prove a satis- 
factory investment, to which category in the 
Balance Sheet this property has accordingly 
been transferred. 


I have recently paid a short visit to ou: 
subsidiary in Canada and have returned 
much impressed with t'- organisation which 
has been built up. It is, I feel, now wel! 
equipped to deal with a further expansion o! 
business. Our Company continues to make 
new friends and it has been able to show 4 
moderate increase in premium income 
Although the underwriting experience resul! 
in a loss, one must bear in mind the stringen' 
rules existing in Canada which require sub- 
stantial reserves to be put up often in excess 
of the purely technical requirements. We 
are in fact well satisfied with the progres 
this Company has made during its first fou 
years, 


AUSTRALIAN COMPANY 


For some time we have been giving much 
thought to our growing business in Australi. 
and New Zealand and the need to maintain 
a better contact with, and render a more 
expeditious service to, our friends there than 
is possible by periodical visits from England 
We decided that these needs could best be 
met by the formation of a company in Aus 
tralia which would be in a position not only 
to meet these needs, but which would also 
be better placed to carry out our policy of 
investing our ever-increasing funds in tha‘ 
country, thereby identifying ourselves sti!) 
more closely with Australia and the grea! 
developments taking place there. The 
Mercantile and General Reinsurance Com 
pany of Australia, Limited, has according]; 
now been registered in New South Wale. 
with an issued capital of A.£250,000. We 
have secured the services of Mr Owen K 
Taylor, an experienced insurance executive in 
Sydney, to be the General Manager, and we 
expect the new company to start business 
before the end of the year. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Whilst our plans for development are base! 
on confidence in the future, I feel I canno' 
ignore some unpromising features in the 
immediate foreground. There are signs tha' 
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the cycle of good Fire years is changing and 
we may now have to accustom ourselves to a 
much reduced scale of earnings from this 
important branch of our business. In 
Canada in particular I found this feeling to 
be very general. The Motor business, as I 
have said, remains unprofitable and the 
prospects in Marine are not encouraging. If 
we add to all this the many uncertainties in 
the economic field which might hes an 
unfavourable effect on our investments, we 
must come to the conclusion that the next 
few vears are more likely to be lean than 
prosperous ones, But the Company has now 
an exceptionally strong financial position with 
an efficient and experienced organisation 
under the guidance of our General Manager, 
Mr Calburn, and his team of experts. We 
fee) justified, therefore, in facing these next 
years with equanimity and in looking into 
the more distant future with a fair degree 
of optimism. 





Societa Italo-Britannica 


L. MANETTI - H. ROBERTS 
& C, 


Florence, Italy 


(Pharmaceuticals) 


The Annual General Meeting of Societa 
jialo-Britannica L. Manetti-H. Roberts & C. 
was held in Florence recently, and the fol- 
lowing are details of the report presented by 
the Board of Directors : 


The balance sheet for the financial year 
ended December 31, 1955, shows a total of 
Lit. 2,323,790,962 on the Assets side, and 
includes, on the opposite side, Lit. 
913,506,106 for Liabilities, Lit. 407,200.626 
for Capital and Reserves, and Lit 
906,302,461 for amortisation and deprecia- 
non—a total of Lit. 2,227,009,193. The 
resulting net profit of Lit. 96,781,769 is 
shown in the Profit and Loss Account as the 
difference between a gross surplus of Lit. 
1,511,331,520, and Lit. 1,414,549,751 under 
the head Expenditure. It was accordingly 
proposed to distribute a dividend of Lit. 100 
per share, compared with Lit. 75 for the pre- 
ceding year, after all the statutory require- 
ments had been satisfied. The resulting 
balance of Lit. 15,064,504 will be transferred 
to the Extraordinary Reserve, and no further 
appropriation will be made to the Ordinary 
Reserve. This is due to the fact that the 
Ordinary Reserve has already reached the 
limit set by the law. 


Developments during the year under 
teview were marked by a further expansion 
of sales, with costs rising proportionately far 
less owing to the prudent manner in which 
the Company’s affairs had been conducted. 
The increases in the items “ Premises,” 
Furniture, Fixtures. and Fittings,” and 

Plant and Machinery” were governed by 
the constant need to improve production 
facilities, warehouse and office accommoda- 
bon, whereas the items “Customers” and 
Securities ” rose cither because of the 
distinct increase in sales or owing to the need 


‘0 grant ever more generous credit facilities 
© customers, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Board of Directors.—Dott. Giuseppe 
Orzalesi, Chairman ; Dott. Piero Orzalesi, 
Deputy Chairman; Dott. Mario Porrera, 

anaging Director ; Sig.ra Serafina Orzalesi- 
~anetti; Cav. Alfredo Morgan Houlston ; 


rm Dott. Renato Galli ; Dott. Enrico Com- 


Secretary.—Guido Rocchi. 


BRAZILIAN TRACTION, LIGHT & 
POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Laws of Canada) 


The Annual Meeting and Special General 
Meeting of Shareholders of the above Com- 
pany was held in Toronto, Canada, on June 
26th, Mr Henry Borden, CMG, QC, the 
President, presiding. 


The President referred to the great loss 
to the Company in the death in May of this 
year of Dr Edgard E. de Souza, of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, who had served with the 
organisation in Brazil for over 50 years and 
had been a Director of Brazilian Traction 
since 1948. The Chairman paid tribute to 
Dr de Souza’s devoted service and his great 
contribution to the Company. 


A new By-law was sanctioned by the 
Shareholders renewing the authorisation 
given at last year’s Annual Meeting for the 
payment of dividends in shares. In sub- 
mitting the By-law to the meeting the Presi- 
dent reiterated that the sanction of the By- 
law by the Shareholders constitutes no 
assumption that the Directors will necessarily 
act upon the authority given by the By-law 
to declare a stock dividend or dividends but 
that it would give them the authority to do so 
during the next twelve months should the 
occasion arise to use it. 


The Directors with the exception of Mr 
J. R. Nicholson, who retired as a Director, 
were re-elected and Dr Antonio Gallotti and 
Dr Thomas H. Hogg were elected Directors 
for the first time. 


The Chairman said that the principal 
reasons for the lower net dollar profit in 1955 
were the continuing deterioration in the 
value of the cruzeiro and the fact that 
the rate structures had not been adjusted 
to compensate adequately for this deteriora- 
tion. 


The Chairman outlined the increases in 
electric tariffs that had been granted the 
operating companies in the Rio area in 1955 
and in the Sao Paulo area in March 1956, 
the former being the first increase in such 
tariffs granted to any of the Company’s 
operating subsidiaries since 1933 other than 
increases given specifically to compensate for 
wage increases. The Chairman also reported 
that in March 1956 increases had been 
granted for the gas utility in the Federal 
District. 


The Chairman pointed out that the per- 
centage of the Company’s net profit to aver- 
age investment was only 2.26 per cent in 
1955 compared to 6.07 per cent in 1952, the 
highest point reached in recent years. He 
pointed out that even 6.07 per cent was an 
exceedingly low return by Brazilian standards 
but that the earnings of utilities in Brazil 
were regulated by law and the operating 
companies had succeeded in getting the 
maximum obtainable under existing circum- 
stances. The Chairman further stated that 
the effect of the new increases in tariffs would 
probably not do more than raise the overall 
percentage on investment from 2.26 per cent 
in 1955 to perhaps 4.00 per cent im 1956, 
and that any further substanual _in- 
crease depends on the revision of Brazilian 
legislation. 


The Chairman referred to the significance 
of the announcement in the Company's 
Annual Report on the success achieved in 
securing registration in Brazil of the dollar 
and sterling debt and capital of the operating 
companies as at December 31, 1952, and 
stated that these registrations would be fur- 
ther increased when registrations on the same 
basis were effected for the three subsequent 


years. The Chairman pointed out that the 
principle of preferred exchange rates for 
remittances relating to registered capital and 
debt under the provisions of Brazil’s govern- 
ing Exchange Law 1807 will not necessarily 
continue to prevail beyond the period during 
which that law remains unchanged. He also 
pointed out that no guarantee of foreign 
exchange is provided by Law 1807 which 
merely establishes the principles on which 


exchange will be granted for certain 
purposes including the servicing of the 
operating companies’ foreign debt and 
capital, 


The Chairman also referred to the decree 
issued in Brazil in March this year which is 
designed to promote the financial stability 
of electric utilities and he stated that this 
decree provided that if and when the cost of 
exchange applicable to the payment of inter- 
est on foreign debt of such utilities rises 
above the existing cost, these utilities may 
within certain limitations automatically in- 
crease their rates in order to obtain the addi- 
tional cruzeiros necessary to meet the higher 
cost of interest remittances on their regis- 
tered foreign debt. The Chairman stated that 
of a total of $251 million of registered foreign 
debt as of December 31, 1952, some 75 per 
cent is beneficially affected and so long as 
this regulation exists the electric companies 
will be protected with respect to remittances 
of interest on registered debt against any 
further devaluation of the cruzeiro in terms 
of the U.S. dollar. 


The Chairman reported that as of June 
15th this year the water level in the Billings 
Reservoir, the main reservoir for the Sao 
Paulo area, was 82 per cent of the capacity 
against 35 per cent at the same date last 
year but that the main reservoir for the Rio 
system was slightly lower than at the same 
date last year. He stated that the improved 
level of the Billings Reservoir was perhaps of 
even greater importance than hitherto be- 
cause the four generators of the new Cubatao 
underground power plant were brought into 
operation since late December, 1955, thus 
adding 260,000 kW additional firm capacity 
to the Sao Paulo system. 


The Chairman reminded the Shareholders 
that the operation of the street railway in 
Rio de Janeiro has for many years resulted 
in very substantial annual losses. He reported 
that on May 13th of this year the authorities 
approved an increase in tramway fares from 
one cruzeiro to two cruzeiros per zone. This 
increase prevailed for only a short time owing 
to public agitation and on June Sth the 
Mayor of the Federal District announced 
that one half of the increase would come into 
force on June 7th and the other half would 
be deferred. The Chairman stated that at 
the same time the Mayor announced the 
new transport policy to be adopted namely 
expropriation of all collective transport and 
the operation thereof by an organisation con- 
trolled by the Municipality, 


The Chairman stated that he was con- 
vinced that the present Government in Brazil 
recognises the desirability and the need of 
foreign capital for Brazil’s development and 
that in line with its stated policy of endeav- 
ouring to create a favourable climate for such 
investment it has negotiated with the officers 
of the Company with fairness and under- 
standing. 


The Chairman announced that for per- 
sonal reasons Mr J. R. Nicholson who had 
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been the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Brazilian Traction organisation in Brazil for 
the last five years had asked to be relieved 
of his responsibilities and that his resigna- 
tion had accepted with great regret. 
The Chairman reported that Mr Nicholson 
would be succeeded by Dr Antonio Galiotti 
who has served with the organisation in 
Brazil since 1933 with outstanding ability. 
Dr Gallotti will be the first Brazilian to 
become the Chief Executive Officer of the 
organisation in Brazil. 





ENGLISH & CALEDONIAN 
INVESTMENT. COMPANY 


MR HENRY LOEBL ON CURRENT 
TRENDS 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of English & Caledonian investment Com- 
pany Limited was held on June 29th in 
London, Mr Henry S. Loeb] (the chairman) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The book value of the 
investments at March 31, 1956, was 
£1,322,618, compared with £1,258,989 at the 
end of the previous year. The value of the 
investments at March 31, 1956, was 
£2,787,500, showing an appreciation over the 
book value of £1,464,882, or, expressed as a 
percentage, 110.75 per cent against 109.43 per 
cent at March 31, 1955. | 


The total income for the year was £159,445, 
compared with {£137,663 for the previous 


year, an increase of £21,782 or 15.82 per. 


cent. When reviewing this improvement it 
should be borne in mind that a proportion of 
the company’s funds is invested in “ growth ” 
stocks upon which the present yield is rela- 
tively small. Moreover the company did not 
have the benefit for the whole year of 
the new money arising from the issue 
of capital. 


The net revenue for the year was £131,776 
compared with £109,375, and after allowing 
for taxation and the preference dividend for 
the year, the amount earned on the ordinary 
stock, as increased to £300,000, was 38.42 per 
cent, compared with 36.07 per cent on 
£250,000 ordinary stock for the previous 
year. 


Your directors now recommend payment of 
a final dividend of 20 per cent, making 28 per 
cent for the year, against 25 per cent for the 
year to March 31, 1955. The sum of 
£15,000 has been transferred to General 
Reserve. 


As a result of the measures adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government to combat inflation, 
there are already indications of a change in 
the economic pattern. If these measures are 
to be successful there may well be a further 
contraction in industrial and commercial 
activity, with its consequential effect on 
profits and distributions. It would, therefore, 
be unreasonable to expect an increase in the 
rate of earnings similar to that which we have 
experienced during the past two years. 
Nevertheless, there continues to be ample 
cover for the dividends received on many of 
the company’s investments. Also any change 
in the level of industrial profits would not, in 
any case, be reflected immediately in the 
receipts of an investment company, since 
these are based mainly on dividends declared 
from profits which have by then been earned 
and ascertained. Your directors, therefore, 
expect that the results for the current year 
will not be less satisfactory than those of the 
year under review. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 


MIDDLE 
WITWATERSRAND 
(WESTERN AREAS) 


Mr S.G Menell presided at the Twenty- 
Third Annual General Meeting of Middle 
Witwatersrand (Western Areas) Limited held 
in Johannesburg on Thursday, June 28, 1956, 
and in moving the adoption of the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended December 
31, 1955, said: 

“To the information given in my Annual 
Review and in the Directors’ Report which 
have been circulated to you, I would like to 
add some information on your Directors’ 
proposals in connection with the Riebeeck 
Gold Mining Company Limited. , 

“ You have already been advised that if the 
Riebeeck Company’s mining lease application 
is granted it will increase its capital to 
£3,500,000 in 7 million shares of 10s. each, 
of which your Company and its various sub- 
participants will be entitled to subscribe for 
1,750,000 shares at par. After having satis- 
fied your Company’s various sub-participants, 
your Directors propose to arrange for the 
Riebeeck Company to offer 715,955 of these 
shares at par to the shareholders of this 
Company. This offer will be in the propor- 
tion of one Riebeeck share for every ten 
shares held, on the appropriate date, in this 
Company.” 

Replying to a shareholder’s question the 
Chairman stated that broken and difficult 
ground had been encountered in the drilling 
of borehole Z.7 by the Zandpan Gold Mining 
Company Limited but satisfactory progress 
was now being made. 


The motion for the adoption of the Report 
and Accounts was seconded by Mr P. Fried- 
land and carried unanimously. 


BRIXTON ESTATE 


The Annual General Meeting of Brixton 
Estate Limited was held in London on July 
3rd, _ Lieutenant- Colonel Sir Francis 
Humphrys, GCMG, GCVO (the Chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment: 


Properties.—During the year over £36,000 
has been spent on additions 

Gross Income shows an increase of £12,413 
to £167,858, and net profit subject to tax, has 
risen from £100,319 to £110,191 

Net Revenue has risen from £51,127 to 
£66,412, the provision for taxation having 
fallen from £49,192 to £43,779. 


General Reserve.—The sum of £30,000 has 
been allocated to General Reserve to bring it 
up to £31,000. 

Future Prospects.-A continuing improve- 
ment in rental income can be expected as 
existing leases fall due for renewal. In addi- 
tion, the Associated Company has concluded 
negotiations for the letting of three new office 
blocks and one factory, and has further 
development projects in hand. 


Ordinary Dividend.—Two Interim divi- 
dends of 7} per cent less tax, the first on 
£200,000 and the second on £250,000 of 
Ordinary Share Capital, have been paid. A 
final dividend of 10 per cent less tax is now 
recommended. : 

These same rates of interim and final divi- 
dend have been paid during recent years upon 
a gradually increasing amount of issued 
Capital, and :t is the intention of the Direc- 
tors to continue this policy in the future as 
expanding income and further transfers to 
Reserve permit. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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THE MORGAN CRUCIBL! 
CO. LIMITED 


RECORDS AGAIN ACHIEVED 


The twenty-second annual general meetin; 
of The Morgan Crucible Company Limite: 
will be held on July 25th at Battersea Work 
Battersea Church Road, London, SW11. 


The following is an extract from the stat: 
ment by the chairman, Mr P. Lindsay, OB) 
MC, which has been circulated with ti 
report and accounts: 


The partnership of five Morgan brother 
to which the Company owes its origin, w 
formed in 1856 for the manufacture 
crucibles on a site in Battersea, which sti\| 
forms part of our present Works. 


This and subsequent events are record 
in a book entitled “ Battersea Works ” whic! 
will be posted to stockholders. In addition 
to its topical interest the book will give stoc! 
holders some idea of our principal product 


Thanks to continued and general econom: 
expansion, the record figures of trade and 
profit realised by your Company in 1954/5 
have been exceeded in the year under review 


Profits, however, have not risen in propor 
tion to the increase in sales, owing to con 
petition abroad and strains on economy 
home. The consequent shrinkage of pro! 
margins has been only partially offset by 
modest improvement in productivity. 


Sales income is 15 per cent in excess of the 
previous year’s total, to which all sections 
have contributed. The demand for radio and 
television components of our subsidiary com 
pany, Morganite Resistors Limited, was 
conspicuously buoyant until the turn of the 
year. Growing interest in comparativel; 
recent product ventures has helped to swe!! 
the tide of our trade, particularly in Morgan 
Refractories Limited, which now has com 
menced to contribute to Group Profits. 


Overseas sales have grown and still con 
stitute 42 per cent of total turnover. Th 
may be taken as an indication that th 
inflationary pressure of home demand h 
not restrained our efforts abroad. 

Group Capital Expenditure during the year 
amounted to nearly £709,000, of which 
£200,000 was expended on additional factory 
sites. Forward Capital commitments and 
schemes projected for 1956/57 will involve 
nearly £1 million, including further factory 
space and accommodation, not immediate!) 
productive. 


At the moment our internal resource 
appear adequate to carry the strain. 


In so far as recruitment of staff permit 
we continue to investigate actively the poss: 
bility of increasing our range of products 2) 
well as enlarging the scope of standard line 


Credit restrictions and other necessary) 
measures to arrest the trend of inflation a: 
contributing now to a significant shrinkag 
in demand for some of our products, such 
radio and television tomponents. The ev 
forward movement of trade in gene! 
appears to have slowed down; son 
sections are downward — some hesitan 
Nevertheless, provided there is no gene! 
recession in world trade and assuming 
necessary measure of economic stability 
home, we consider that, the results for th 
twelve months ending March, 1957, will no 
compare unfavourably with those of the p: 
year 

‘The modest growth of Profits in contra 
with the insistent call on our resources d) 
courages a more liberal distribution th: 
approved last year. 

The addition of a Centenary Bonus 
proposed in order to mark an exception 
occasion, 
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THE AMALGAMATED PRESS LIMITED 


THE HONOURABLE MICHAEL BERRY’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of The Amalgamated Press Limited will be 
held on July 26th in London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the chairman, The Honourable 
Michael Berry, MBE, TD, circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
February 29, 1956: 

For the year to February, 1955, The 
Amalgamated Press Group made a record 
gross profit. This year, for reasons I will go 
into a little later, we have fallen back to the 
level of 1954. 


From the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account you will see that this year’s figure, 
after all charges except taxation, is £4,763,000. 
Deducting tax, the Group net profit is 
£2,278,000. Out of this £709,000 has been 
retained in Subsidiaries, and £1,548,000 is 
left to be dealt with. 


We propose to pay a final dividend of 15 
per cent on the Ordinary and “ A” Ordinary 
Shares, bringing the total distribution to 22 
per cent, the same as last year. 


In the attempt to achieve greater simplifica- 
tion in the presentation of our accounts, we 
have adopted a new method of dealing with 
the resultant surplus. There is no difference 
in function or availability between a general 
reserve and an umappropriated balance of 
profit carried forward from one year to the 
next. 


Consequently, we have amalgamated these 
items into one figure in the Balance Sheet, 
and this year’s surplus of £914,000, against 
£1,066,000, is added to it. We have also 
rationalised the revenue reserves shown in 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet, giving one 
figure for the Amalgamated Press and a 
second for its Subsidiariés. The total of 
these is £11,923,000, an increase of 
£1,621,000 on last year. 


In The Amalgamated Press Balance Sheet, 
Current Assets less Liabilities are £3,569,000 
compared with £3,927,000. The fall is 
accounted for by rearranging the Balance 
Sheet to exclude the item Amounts Owing 
by Subsidiaries from Current Assets, addi- 
tions to fixed assets and redemption of de- 
bentures to the extent of £216,000 through 
purchases on the market. Opportunity was 
taken of low Stock Exchange prices for fixed 
interest securities, due to the increases in 
Bank Rate, so that sinking fund requirements 
are now satisfied up to and including 1962. 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet, Current 
Assets less Liabilities have increased by 
£673,000, 


TRADING OF THE YEAR 


As far as it has been within our power to 
control it, the trading of the year has been 
satisfactory. We again broke our record for 
Tevenue from advertisements, and, notwith- 
standing thrusting competition, the total sales 
figure of our publications was maintained 
and revenue from sales increased. 


On the other hand, the gloomy predictions 
concerning costs, which I let fall twelve 
months ago, have been fulfilled in even 
greater measure than I then had reason to 
anticipate, 

The largest factor of increased costs has 

tn wages, leading to a sharp rise in our 
total bill for printing and engraving. But 
there has scarcely been one significant item 
of cost that has not gone up. In particular, 





our paper bill was up 9 per cent, wages 12 
per cent, carriage 6 per cent, publicity 8 per 
cent, and editorial nearly 11 per cent. Alto- 
gether the increases in these items amounted 
to more than £717,000 in the parent Company 
alone. For the Group, wages and salaries 
amounted to £7,492,000, an increase of 
£843,000. 


The recession in profits is entirely due to 
these added burdens which, while continuing 
to pile up, have inevitably brought about 
narrower profit margins in the publishing of 
our books and periodicals. 

During the year six of our old-established 
publications, for this reason, found the going 
too difficult and had to be discontinued. 


As I have said, the net revenue for the 
year from advertisements was a further record 
in the history of the Company. This reflects 
and emphasises once again the unique field 
for the advertiser which is provided by the 
many and varied publications issued by The 
Amalgamated Press. These cater for every 
age and income group and are distributed 
not only in the towns, but, thanks to our 
efficient system of distribution, are on sale in 
the least frequented parts of the country. 
Indeed, it is true to say that our periodicals 
and magazines form the basis for an adver- 
tising campaign which would appeal to almost 
every interest and to every type of person. 


We are happy to welcome five new mem- 
bers to the Board. They are Mr Charles 
William Lewis, Managing Director of The 
Imperial Paper Mills Limited, Mr Reginald 
T. Eves, Mr John Powell O’Connor, Mr 
Percy Montague Haydon, MC, editors of 
several of our leading periodicals, and Mr 
C. G. V. Davies, MBE, one of our business 
executives. All of them have spent the whole 
of their business lives with us and therefore 
have behind them many years of valuable 
service and experience. I am sure you will 
support unan'mously the formal resolutions 
confirming their election as Directors. 


MAGAZINES FOR WOMEN 


We have maintained our lead in the field 
of women’s magazines, certainly as competi- 
tive as any wherein we are engaged. The 
first to which I draw your attention 1s 
Woman’s Weekly. During the year its sales 
averaged 1,853,380 copies per week, thus 
beating the record secured in the previous 
year. Among other of our weekly magazines 
Woman’s Illustrated has again moved forward 
impressively. A big increase in average sales 
gave this rapidly growing paper a new record 
circulation of 734,024 weekly. Revenue from 
advertisements has expanded and there 1s 
no doubt that this widely read publication is 
attracting much attention and gaining more 
and more the confidence of national 
advertisers. 

Turning to our monthly magazines, it is 
pleasing to report that these continue to. do 
very well in spite of extravagant competition. 

In a class by itself, and for some time con- 
sidered the most beautifully produced quality 
magazine in the country, Woman's Journal 
has had another good year. Noted for its 
first-class fiction and its homemaking 
features, this monthly magazine continues to 
enjoy a habit-formed and distinctive reader- 
ship and the established confidence of 
advertisers. 

Woman and Home is still the largest sell- 
ing monthly magazine for women. Rr 
Home and Wife and Home have maintaine 


their wide popularity and held their respec- 
tive positions in this market. 


KELLY’S DIRECTORIES LTD 


The profit experience of Kelly’s Directories 
Limited, of whose Ordinary Shares we own 
some 75 per cent, has been similar to that of 
the parent:Company. Following a record 
year, the gross profit of the Kelly Group 
receded to the approximate level of 1954. 
This is, of course, reflected in the Consoli- 
dated Profit and Loss Account of The 
Amalgamated Press. 


The gross profit of £1,380,000 compares 
with £1,469,000. Deducting tax there 
remains £715,000 compared with £797,000. 
The Ordinary Dividend has been main- 
tained at 25 per cent, and, after leaving 
£307,000 in the accounts of Subsidiaries, 
£213,000 is added to Revenue Resefve and 
Carry Forward. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 


In attempting to give a brief assessment of 
our future prospects—which I do with the 
utmost caution—three factors stand out 
before us ; first, we know that trading results 
during the early weeks of our new year will 
be severely affected by the serious and long- 
drawn-out printing wages dispute which 
caused the temporary stoppage of most of 
our publications, It is too soon for me to 
estimate to what extent the circulations of 
these publications will suffer as a result of 
interruption in production, but we do know 
that as the outcome of this dispute wage 
levels have already risen considerably. 


The second factor concerns income from 
advertisements. When Commercial Tele- 
vision started, the immediate effect upon our 
revenue was slight because many advertisers, 
regarding the matter purely as an experi- 
ment, found additional money to cover their 
ventures in this field. At the time of making 
their plans for 1956, however, some of their 
normal quota for advertising expenditure 
was undoubtedly diverted to this new 
medium. In addition there have been many 
recent rate increases and National daily 
papers and London evening papers have 
more space to offer. Thus, it is possible we 
may experience a slight check in the annual 
increase in advertisement revenue which we 
have recorded during recent years, 


Coming to the third factor, we can expect 
no relief in the burden of high costs ; indeed 
the signs are that they may continue to rise. 
The outcome of further advances in either 
the cost of labour or materials could be a 
serious thing for the Company. It would 
mean that the axe would have to fall on more 
of our publications. The development of 
existing publications and the bringing out of 
new ones must always be the main purpose 
of our activities. Continuing higher costs 
will be both a threat to our plans for the 
expansion of the business and a danger to 
our efforts to maintain the position of the 
Group, and the security of those employed 
in it. 

In conclusion I am sure that the Share- 
holders would wish to join me in paying a 
warm tribute to the loyal and enthusiastic 
service given by the Directors, Editors, Man- 
agers and Staffs of The Amalgamated Press 
and its subsidiaries. It has been a strenuous 
and difficult period and we are mindful of 
their efforts and co-operation during the past 
year. 
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GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS 


GOOD RESULTS WITH INCREASED TURNOVER 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Limited, was 
held on June 28th, at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Birmingham, Mr K. S. Peacock, chairman 
and managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman which had been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the 52 
weeks ended December 31, 1955: 


There is only one personal reference I wish 
to make this year. Sir George Erskine, CBE, 
consented to join your Board and was 
appointed a Director on May 3, 1956. I am 
sure you will agree that we are fortunate in 
obtaining the services of one so well known 
in financial affairs and that his advice will 
be of great value to us. 


DETAILS OF RE-ACQUISITIONS 


The major transaction of the year has been 
the re-acquisition of the remaining Steel 
Works owned by the Group prior to 
Nationalisation. When referring in my State- 
ment of May 15, 1954, to the re-acquisition 
of Guest Keen Iron & Steel Company 
Limited and Guest Keen & Nettlefolds 
(South Wales) Limited I said: 


“We have found it in the past an inesti- 
mable advantage to control the production of 
the greater part of our steel requirements. 
The co-operation on quality, quantity and 
service which the, owning of our steel works 
and rolling mills provides in closc working 
with the finishing Works of the Group must, 
in the natural order of things, be more inti- 
mate and thus more satisfactory than in deal- 
ing with entirely independent suppliers.” 


For the same reasons as applied in the case 
of these Steel Companies in South Wales your 
Board felt it advisable to re-acquire from the 
Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency John Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works 
Limited, including its wholly owned sub- 
sidiary The Scunthorpe Rod Mill Limited, 
and also Brymbo Steel Works Limited. 


Stockholders were advised in the Chair- 
man’s Statement of May, 1949, when these 
Companies were previously in our owner- 
ship, that a scheme for the re-building and 
re-organisation of John Lysaght’s Scunthorpe 
Works Limited was being undertaken. 
Although ownership passed to the State in 
1951 the Management remained unchanged 
and carried to completion its original scheme 
at a cost of £9,500,000.. This expenditure 
had, of course, to be taken into account in 
arriving at the terms of re-acquisition. 


Brymbo Steel Works Limited is the main 
supplier of alloy steels and special carbon 
steels to the Group and, although the plant 
with the exception of the electric melting 
furnaces is old, the flexibility in programming 
steel for the Group, which its ownership 
ensures, is of the greatest advantage 


We are satisfied that both Works were 
re-acquired on reasonable terms and _ that 
they will be of great value to us. Further 
capital expenditure, however, is contem- 
plated by both Works which will increase 
steel supplies to the Group. 


We have again included information with 
the- Accounts in the form of “ General 
Notes ” of an explanatory nature and in view 
of this I do not think it necessary to com- 


MR K. S. PEACOCK’S REVIEW 


ment on the Accounts in much detail. 
Reference, however, should be made to the 
increase in Debentures and Secured Loans 
from £9,323,506 to £11,831,689 due mainly 
to the issue of £2,500,000 44 per cent Deben- 
ture Stock 1970-84 by Guest Keen & Nettle- 
folds (South Wales) Limited, and to the 
Unsecured Loan of £9 million from the Iron 
and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency 
repayable on or before June 30, 1958. It is 
the present view of the Board that at an 
appropriate time before that date John 
Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works Limited might 
obtain finance on a long-term basis to pro- 
vide a substantial part of the funds required 
to repay this temporary loan. 


GREAT EFFORT OF PRODUCTION 


The results for the year are good and 
reflect a notable increase in turnover through- 
out the Group, although it should be remem- 
bered that both profits and turnover are 
affected by the inclusion of John Lysaght’s 
Scunthorpe Works Limited and Brymbo 
Steel Works Limited for one month since 
re-acquisition and of the Steel Works and 
Rolling Mills in South Wales for a full 
twelve months’ period compared with seven 
and a half months only in 1954. Apart from 
this point the increases in profit and turn- 
over are due to a great effort of production 
in practically every Works of the Group. In- 
creased outputs have been made possible 
only by very substantial capital expenditure 
in recent years on high production modern 
plant, and in 1955 most of this plant operated 
to capacity. 


The higher production level in 1955 and 
the greate: efficiency with which the plants 
were operated enabled us to absorb many of 


‘the increases in cost to which we were sub- 


jected ; in the case of raw materials, however, 
we had no option but to pass on the in- 
creased cost to our customers. The Group’s 
ratio of profit to turnover is low, as I pointed 
out to you last year. Moreover, with most 
of our plant operating near capacity, there 
can be only limited room for improvement in 
the profit ratio, whilst on the other hand it 
could be greatly reduced by a fall in volume 
of turnover 


BENEFITS OF CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


I have referred to the very substantial 
capital expenditure of the Group in recent 
years. In 1955 the amount was £8,997,271 
bringing the total for the last six years to no 
less than £41,114,831. Of this sum 
£15,755,496 was incurred by the Steel Works, 
some of it during the period the Works 
were State-owned, but mostly on schemes 
initiated by us prior to that period and 
carried out by the same Management that 


planned the schemes, a point to which I. 


have already referred in the particular case of 
John Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works Limited. 
In the same six years our Overseas Com- 
panies incurred capital expenditure of 
£10,748,944 which is included in the total 
of £41,114,831. We are now reaping the 
benefit of this large expenditure and the profit 
earned overseas in 1955 was substantially 
greater than any previous year. 


Capital expenditure outstanding at Decem- 


ber 31, 1955, amounted to £15,200,000 and 
since that date further schemes have been 


authorised by the Board with the result thar 
at the present time the amount outstanding 
has risen to over £16 million. This expendi- 
ture will, of course, be spread over two to 
three years, and it is important to remember 
in this connection that depreciation provided 
by the group in 1955 was £4,222,399. In 
1956 the depreciation to be set aside will 
increase to some £5,300,000. 


TRADING PROSPECTS 


Trading prospects for the future are 
generally a little difficult to assess as they 
vary from Company to Company. “From an 
order and profit point of view the year 1956 
opened satisfactorily for the Group, but in 
those Works in this country where sales of 
any importance are made to manufacturers 
of domestic appliances, furniture, radio and 
television and to the Motor Trade some re- 
cession has already occurred. Of these trades 
the most important to us, in volume, is the 
Motor Trade which we supply with a large 
range of components for all types of vehicles. 


I am still one of those people who maintain 
that the essence of good business is to make 
a good profit. The essential features of such 
profit earning must surely be fourfold. 
Firstly, that our customers—the consumers 
of our products—are efficiently served with 
a product of satisfactory quality at a fair 
and proper ‘price. Secondly, that we have 
a fair and reasonable wages policy with our 
workpeople. This, however, does not mean 
approval of the methods of some Unions in 
exploiting the present shortage of labour by 
repeated applications for increases in wages. 
Some further and very serious attempts must 
be made to arrive at a better modus vivend: 
between Unions and Employers and new 
agreements for increased wages should last 
for much longer periods. Further applica- 
tions should not then be brought forward 
unless tied to a corresponding increase in 
production.* Thirdly, that we should show 
an adequate return to our Stockholders who 
provide our life-blood in the way of capital 
Fourthly, that the profits must allow the 
retention in the business each year of the 
large sums essential to finance the continuing 
modernisation of buildings and plant, and 
for the expansion of activities by the Group 
This expansion has found employment for 
greater number of people than ever before, 
and by the end of 1955 the total was over 
62,000. We paid out in wages and salaries 
over £30 million in the year and spent a 
further £1,600,000 on State insurance con- 
tributions, pension contributions and other 
services of direct benefit to our employees 


We have over 43,000 Stockholders ot 
whom nearly 40,000 hold £1,000 or less o! 
Stock. Such large holdings as still exist today 
are for the most part held by Insurance Com- 
panies, Pension Funds and other such 
Institutions who in turn obtain their funds, 
directly and indirectly, from the savings of 2 
very large number of people. Our Stock 
holders are widespread and mostly represen! 
that section of the community which 
harder pressed than any other. It is there- 
fore our endeavour to give them a reasonab!- 
return on their investment and a share in any 
general increase in the Group’s prosperity. 
at the same time maintaining our conserva- 
tive dividend policy to ensure a successfu! 
rate of development as in recent vears. 
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ECONOMIST, JULY 7, 1956 
The Group of 79 Companies continues 


THE 


wit) enthusiasm in its wide and varied 
act: ties. Our labour relations remain satis- 
factory and I again record our thanks and 
appreciation to everyone from top to bottom 
in the Group, although as usual it is impos- 
sible to express this adequately. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the proposed final dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock of 84 per cent, less tax, 
making, with the interim dividend already 
paid, a dividend of 12 per cent less tax, for 
the 52 weeks ended December 31, 1955, was 
approved, the —s directors, Sir George 
Erskine, CBE, Sir Charles Bruce-Gardner, 
Br, and Sir Henry Wilson Smith, KCB, 
KBE, were re-elected and the remuneration 
of the auditors, Messrs Carter & Company, 
was fixed. 


HIELD BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 





FULL ORDER BOOK 


The thirty-fourth annual general mecting 
of Hield Brothers Limited was held on June 
2%h at Briggella Mills, Bradford, Mr David 
H. Hield (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1956: 


I have pleasure in submitting our Balance 
Sheet for the past year showing a net profit 
of £101,823, after full allowance for all taxa- 
tion, and your Directors recommend the 
same dividends as last year. 


This profit is less than last year. During 
the year there has been a fall in wool values, 
competition has been severe and production 
costs generally have been higher, and we 
consider the results satisfactory. 

Net Liquid Assets are £1,108,318, showing 
an increase on last year of £35,280. New 
investment, mainly in machinery, amounted 
last year to £41,739, 


We have a full order book and sufficient 
work ahead for some months, but- shortage 
of labour still causes us concern. Our Cana- 
dian plant has been fully employed with 
satisfactory results. 

To supplement the depreciation allowed 
by the Tax authorities and to provide to 
some extent for the ever rising costs of 
replacement, we are building up, our 
Obsolescence and Replacement | Mens 
which is now raised to £92,197. 


NEW ACQUISITION 


Since the date of the Balance Sheet we 
have agreed to purchase Greystone Mill, 
Bradford, where we propose to set up a new 
spinning unit. This acquisition will help 
us to maintain the volume of production 
whilst executing the structural repairs which 
are contemplated at No. 2 Mill, Briggella. 
Ultimately it should raise our total produc- 
lve capacity. 

I am happy once again to pay tribute to the 
tnergy and enterprise by our English 
and Canadian mpennat and to thank all 
employees for their loyal services. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
and the dividend on the Ordinary Stock at 
the rate of 20 per cent per annum, less 
Income tax, was approved. 

The retiring director, Mr D. H. Hield, 
Was re-elected and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs, Alfred Dobson & Company, 


Leeds, havi i 
eomitasen been fixed, the proceedings 


HALL ENGINEERING 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


PROSPECTUS FORECAST EXCEEDED 


MR E. N. HALL’S REVIEW 


The First Annual General Meeting of Hall 
Engineering Industries Limited was held on 
June 29th in London, Mr E. N. Hall (the 
chairman) presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 


As was forecast -in the Prospectus, the 
Group Profit for the year before Taxation 
at £873,229 is considerably in excess of the 
Past five years’ average and, in fact, well 
exceeds the aggregate profits of any previous 
year of the Operating Companies. The pro- 
vision for United Kingdom and Overseas 
taxation amounts to £461,756, representing 
53 per cent of the profits, leaving a profit 
after tax of £411,473, of which £1,238 is 
attributable to the outside shareholders. 


After making provision for the Ordinary 
dividend of 5 per cent less Income Tax, and 
for the Preference dividend, £37,175 has been 
carried forward. 


The combined figure of Stocks and 
Debtors at over £3,350,000 reflects the wider 
spread of the Group activities both at home 
and overseas. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Hall & Pickles Limited: The heavy de- 
mand for the Company’s products continues. 
These include high-speed steels, tool steels, 
stainless and heat-resisting steels, engineers’ 
cutting tools, hard metal tools and electrical 
resistance alloys. At Sheffield, the now exten- 
sive small tool factory is equipped with the 
most modern machines for the manufacture 
of hard metal and high-speed cutting tools 
for the aircraft, motor and engineering indus- 
tries. A scheme for the training of the maxi- 
mum number of apprentices has been in 
operation for some years and is helping to 
overcome the shortage of skilled labour. The 
Wire Mill had a record output last year. 


The overseas subsidiaries continue to make 
progress. 

Composite Forgings Limited: During the 
past year considerable extensions have taken 
place at Dunstable, where the Company is 
manufacturing complete motor car body dies 
and press tools. 


Improved Metal Label Company Limited 
has had another record year and we find an 
ever increasing demand for its products both 
at home and abroad. 


British Reinforced Concrete Engineering 
Company Limited, in spite of the difficult 
raw material position, has maintained its 
progress and so far in the current year there 
is no diminution in the demand for its pro- 
ducts. The South African Company is 
profitably established. 


Chatwood-Milner Limited : Since the date 
of the accounts steps have been taken to 
merge the two companies, Chatwood Safe & 
Engineering Company Limited and Milners 
Safe Company Limited, and these Companies 
are operating under unified control and 
management at Shrewsbury. Considerable 
reorganisation has taken place and further 
purchases of Plant, Machinery and Equip- 
ment have been made. 


The activities of the subsidiaries in the 
Group so far in the current year are encour- 
aging and the Companies are working to 
capacity. Subject to no unforeseen circum- 
stances, the Group should have another 


successful year in 1956. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE FORESTAL LAND, 
TIMBER AND RAILWAYS 
COMPANY 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of The 
Forestal Land, Timber and Railways Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on July 4th in 
London. 


Mr Gerard D’Erlanger, CBE, ACA (the 
chairman) presided. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The trading profits of the group outside 
Argentina have declined by £190,699, but 
this is offset by the receipt of dividends from 
our Argentine subsidiary amounting to 
£183,220. Variations in other items in profit 
and loss account result in a decrease of 
£35,262 to £623,382 in the net profit for 
the year. 


The fail in profits which took place for 
1955 were concentrated in our principal 
operating subsidiary, The Natal Tanning 
Extract Company, and can be attributed in 
the main to a reduction in the quantity of 
wattle extract sold by this company together 
with a rise in costs of production resulting 
largely from decreasing yields of extract from 
bark, which in turn was due to efforts to 
improve the quality of extract. 


The statement then reviews in detail the 
group’s activities in Argentina, the Union of 
South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Kenya, and 
referring to the United Kingdom, continues: 
A contraction in the input of hides by the 
home tanning industry was reflected in a 
reduced volume of sales by The Calder and 
Mersey Extract Company, Limited. Having 
regard to the difficult conditions which con- 
fronted the tanning industry the profit was 
satisfactory. The report was adopted. 


THOMAS BROWN & SONS 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Thomas Brown & Sons Limited was held 
on July 4th in London, Mr John M. 
Lawrence (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

Although we have again increased our 
turnover by some 5} per cent over that for 
the previous year, to a new record, the net 
Profit before Tax is only slightly increased 
(£191,146: £188,493). Our sales have almost 
doubled in the last eight years but the same 
cannot, unfortunately, be said about our net 
profits. 

The Board recommend a Final Dividend 
of ls. 6d. per Ordinary and “A” Ordinary 
Stock Unit, making 2s. 6d. for the year on 
the Capital as increased by the scrip issue in 
July, 1955. In addition, we are recommend- 
ing the issue of a further 27,000 “A” Ordi- 
nary Shares by way of capitalisation of Re- 
serves on the basis of one new free “A” 
Ordinary Share for every £11 of Ordinary 
or “A” Ordinary Stock held. 

During the early part of the current year 
we have suffered severe setbacks and dis- 
location of trade from floods and cyclones ; 
nevertheless our turnover for the three 
months to April 30, 1956, again shows an in- 
crease over that for the comparable period 
last year. 

I visited all our branches in Queensland 
during January and February this year and 
formed a very happy impression of the 
stability of our business and of our ability to 
maintain our position and take advantage of 
what should be the ever-increasing prosperity 
in Australia. 

The report was adopted and the Board’s 
capitalisation and scrip issue proposals 
approved. 
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STEEL BROTHERS AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


INCREASED INVESTMENT INCOME 


NEED FOR THOROUGH OVERHAUL OF TAXATION STRUCTURE AND METHODS 


MR J. K. MICHIE’S REVIEW OF WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES — - 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Steel Brothers and Company, Limited, was 
held on June 29th in London, Mr J. K. 
Michie (Chairman and Managing Director) 
presiding. , 


The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


On the trading side of our business 1955 
was again a disappointing year. The difficul- 
ties arising from the continued trend towards 
Government trading in some quarters remain 
and these have affected both exports from and 
imports into our normal trading areas. The 
volume of our own business has therefore 
fallen and this is reflected in a considerable 
reduction in borrowings from our Bankers. 


Income from our investments has again 
made an increased contribution to our profits 
which total £606,420 against £457,262 for 
1954. After taxation, depreciation and other 
provisions there is a balance of £155,225 
against £141,400 which has been disposed of 
as set out in the Profit and Loss Account. 
A new appropriation is £30,000 to create a 
Contingencies Reserve Fund which we con- 
sider to be a desirable form of reserve to 
have in this uncertain world. Dividend dis- 
tributions are unchanged. 


During 1955 fresh investments were made 
in the United Kingdom, in the Middle East 
and in Canada. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


Burma.—Due to a good book of orders at 
the beginning of the year our trading opera- 
tions in Burma in 1955 were overhead reason- 
ably successful, but for the reasons I have 
given prospects are distinctly less good. 
Barter deals exchanging rice for capital and 
consumer goods, some of which are neither 
suitable nor necessary, have been the order 
of the year and on paper Burma’s rice surplus 
has been largely disposed of. That policy, 
however, does not produce cash and there are 
signs that the Government for good practical 
reasons wishes to revert as far as is possible 
to sales for foreign currencies which they can 
use as they wish. From this change we would 
hope to benefit. 


One result of recent policy has been an 
increasing stringency in Burma’s foreign ex- 
change resources from which we amongst 
others are suffering “inter alia” in an in- 
ability to get previous profits remitted. This 
matter has our continuous attention. 


The Oil Joint Venture in which our sub- 
sidiary the Indo-Burma Petroleum Company, 
Limited, participates continues to expand its 
operations and a new refinery near Rangoon 
is expected to go “on stream” at the end 
of this year. 


‘ 

Strand Hotels, Limited, again functioned 
satisfactorily. 

India.—-Trading was on a limited basis and 
margins were small. Our managing agencies 
for the Indo-Burma Petroleum Company, 
Limited, and Assam Sillimanite Company, 
Limited, again worked smoothly as did our 
procurement agency for the Indian Tea Asso- 
ciation. 

Early this year Assam Sillimanite Com- 


pany, Limited, was disposed of to an Indian 
Group The terms arranged cover our small 
investment and our fees for six months. 


Pakistan.—Results unfortunately showed a 
considerable loss arising from the revaluation 
of the Pakistan rupee. Although conditions 
are not easy, prospects for this year are much 
more encouraging. 

Hongkong.—Our branch again failed to pay 
its way. The whole pattern of the trade of 
Hongkong is changing and _ considerable 
adjustments of policy may be necessary. 

Fapan.—Our Tokyo branch achieved an 
increased volume of trade, but still failed to 
balance expenses. Prospects for 1956 are 
somewhat brighter. 


Siam.—The Siam Rice Agency was liqui- 
dated last year and we are now doing a 
limited business in rice on our own account. 
Import business continues to be difficult and 
long-term prospects are uncertain. Results 
in 1955 were poor. 


Ceylon.—The vagaries of the tea market 
and the consequential variations on the tea 
export duty had considerable repercussions 
outside the tea industry itself. Our two 
subsidiaries, however, E. B. Creasy & Com- 
pany, Limited, and Darley Butler & Com- 


pany, Limited, had a reasonably successful 
year. 


Middle East-—1955 was a difficult year for 
our associated companies in this area. Bad 
harvests reduced purchasing power, so money 
was scarce, while the water conservation and 
irrigation schemes in hand are not yet opera- 
tive. Some benefits from these will accrue 
this year, but major results are not likely 
until 1957 onwards. 


For financial and administration reasons it 
was mutually decided by Spinney’s (1948) 
Limited and ourselves that they should dis- 
pose of their majority interests in W. J. 
Coker & Company, Limited, and Rafidain 
Developments Limited to Steel Brothers and 
this was done, taking effect from January 1, 
1956. These companies have valuable agen- 
cies for engineering and industrial plant, etc. 


This rearrangement promises to work well, 
but it increases considerably our direct 
investment in Iraq. Given reasonably stable 
conditions, about which we are optimistic, 
we have reason to believe that results for 
1956 will be satisfactory. 

East Africa.—We are glad to be able to 
report continued progress by our associate 
company A. Baumann & Company, Limited, 
who have recently increased their capital by 
50 per cent by bonus issues of Ordinary and 
Preference shares ex reserves. 


Steel Brothers (Tanganyika Forests) 
Limited increased its profit considerably in 
1955 and the outlook for this year is 
promising. 


Canada.—Overhead, our Canadian invest- 
ments have not yet contributed to our profits, 
and our trading activities in Vancouver, while 
showing increased earnings, still failed to 
meet expenses. 


As I wrote last year, redeployment of 
capital in new ventures usually demands 
some temporary sacrifice of income and a 


certain amount of patience, but we have no 
reason to be other than optimistic about our 
longer-term prospects in Canada, where our 
investments are now considerable. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Carbutt & Company (1928) Limited. This 
Company’s principal business is in rice im- 
porting, milling, grinding, etc., and the con- 
tinuous fall in prices throughout the year 
automatically curtailed the volume of trade 
and made a loss inevitable. The credit 
squeeze still restricts stocking by consumers, 
shops and traders, but prices are now more 
stable and prospects are better. 


Sondes Place Research Laboratories 
Limited (late Mactaggart & Evans Limited) 
I am glad to say improved its position not 
only by increasing its profit for the year, but 
by adding considerably to the volume and 
variety of its business. © 


Peterlite Products Lithited. The Com- 
pany’s pilot plant is now in operation, and 
its staff are in contact with a number of 
potential users. 


Expanded Perlite Limited. We have re- 
cently acquired a majority interest in a small 
company engaged in the manufacture of high- 
grade insulating material, which we believe 
has a sound future ahead of it. 


TAXATION 


Some years ago I pointed out the disastrous 
effect the profits tax has on the sums lef! 
available for reserves and for dividends on 
our deferred ordinary shares. It is true this 
is partly because of the highly geared nature 
of our capital structure, but that only serves 
to illustrate the inequity of the tax. The 
amount due for 1955 is over £50,000, which 
is the equivalent of a tax-free dividend of 
20 per cent on the deferred ordinary capital. 
Then, to say the least, it is difficult to follow 
how a Conservative Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can justify an increase in the tax 
on undistributed profits while advertising his 
budget as an incentive to saving, unless by 
arguing that the rise is less than on distri- 
buted profits and, anyhow, “only a little 
one.” There is no reason which is ethically 
tenable for taxing ordinary shareholders on 
the interest which a company is under con- 
tract to pay holders of Preference Stock. It 
therefore follows that there should be no tax 
on such interest, but if tax there must be, 
then the rate should certainly be not more 
than that on undistributed profits. 


It is indeed high time that the structure 
and methods ‘of taxation were thoroughly 
overhauled, for the idea that companies are 
entirely separate entities from their com- 
ponents the shareholders has surely been 
pursued too far. 


Prospects, as you will have gathered, are 
varying and subject to influences not always 
within our control. It is however our policy 
to concentrate on our good prospects and to 
eliminate any section of our business which 
is proved for any reason to carry risks out 
of proportion to its likely benefits. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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UNION MINIERE DU HAUT-KATANGA 


AN OUTSTANDING YEAR 


COMPANY’S EXCEPTIONAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


The annual meeting of shareholders 
of the Union Miniére du Haut-Katanga 
was held in Brussels on June 28th. Mr 
P. Gillet presided. 


In accordance with the agenda, the 
mecting first approved certain alterations 
to the Articles of Association, in par- 
ticular the change of the date of the 
annual meeting, now fixed to the fourth 
Thursday of May instead of the fourth 
Thursday of June; another alteration 
enutles the Board to decide on the pay- 
ment of instalments on the profits 
distribution during the course of the 
financial year. 


The accounts for the financial year 
ended December, 1955, were also 
approved. 


The Profit and Loss Account for 1955, 
circulated to the shareholders, showed a 
gross profit of Fr.6,252,723,045. After 
making provision for depreciation and 
allowing for taxation of profits and sundry 
charges, the available profit balance, in- 
cluding the amount brought forward, 
totalled Fr.4,206,311,767. 


From this balance, an amount of 
Fr.750 million was allocated to the 
Special Reserve and Contingencies Fund, 
and a sum of about Fr.61 million was 
carried forward. The amount left for dis- 
tribution was accordingly Fr.3,395,496,356. 


rhe meeting fixed the total dividend of 
the year 1955 at Fr.2,629.15 gross per 
share, ie., after income tax Fr.2,200 net 
per, share. Taking into account the 
interim dividend of Fr.600 paid in 
January 1956, this entails a comple- 
mentary dividend amounting to Fr.1,600 


net per share, or Fr.160 net per tenth of 
snare, 


Mr Gillet informed the meeting that 
Mr Godfrey C, Hutchinson had waived 
his director’s mandate on September 22, 
1955, on grounds of personal expediency, 


and that, on the same date, Mr Robert 


Hutchinson had been temporarily 
appointed to succeed him. The meeting 
joined with the Board to thank Mr 
Godfrey C. Hutchinson for his 23 years 
of signal services to the Company and 
confirmed the appointment of Mr Robert 
Hutchinson as Director of the Company. 

Information was given to the Assembly 
by the President, concerning the basis of 
calculation of Directors’ fees. 


MR E. SENGIER’S STATEMENT 


In his address to the meeting, Mr Edgar 
Sengier, Chairman of the Permanent 
Executive Committee, first said that the 
extent of the annual report reflected the 
Company’s care for giving the share- 
holders as much information as possible 
on its activity. 

Mr Sengier stated that the year 1955 
had been an outstanding year in every 
respect for the Union Miniére. The 
copper production reached 235,000 metric 
tons and the average sale price for copper 
rose to 41,800 francs per ton, equivalent 
to 38 cents per Ib, as compared with 
Fr.33.600—or 30.50 cents in 1954. 


Mr Sengier gave the following dis- 


tinctive figures concerning the year’s 
results : 
Million 
francs 
OR. 1 cusscaiebeibetidieinhtaals 13,217 
Fo eee 2,732 
Taxes Si uesadeda 2,873 
Royalty for the Comité Spécial 
du Katanga (grantor of the 
concession) , 313 
Provisions for depreciation 900 
Total capital expenditure (in- 
cluding 962 millions for the 
Le Marinel power-station 
and a new power trans- 
mission line) ................+. 2,207 
Allocation to Reserve 750 


The jubilee year of 1956 will see the 
production of the 5 millionth ton of 


copper since the Union Miniére’s estab- 
lishment. 


Regarding the future, Mr Sengier stated 
that the recent trend of the prices for 
copper is likely to bring these back to a 
lower level, which in fact is considered as 
desirable for the future stability of the 
market. 


The operation of new mines in different 
parts of the world is beginning to make 
itself felt. The consumers will be able 
to rebuild their stocks and a larger demand 
can be met more easily. 


Mr Sengier then reviewed briefly the 
Company’s history. The mines were 
located in a semi-desert country, at great 
distance from the sea, deprived of means 
of communications. The nature of the 
ore rendered its treatment difficult and 
the manpower was inexistant. The efforts 
accomplished by the Company, Mr Sen- 
gier stated, to salve all the problems 
which presented themselves, have been 
astonishing both in the technical and in 
the social field. 


Commenting on the Katanga’s position 
as a producer compared with that of the 
United States where copper consumption 
exceeds by half a million tons the domes- 
tic production, Mr Sengier emphasised 
the fact that the Katanga’s metal must be 
shipped overseas and that the Company’s 
customers are dispersed all over the 
world. This makes it necessary to have 
a large commercial organisation. A ton- 
nage approaching 80,000 tons of copper 
is permanently spread over the world on 
its way to the customers and is conse- 
quently to be considered as fixed assets. 


On the occasion of its fiftieth jubilee, 
Union Miniére has invited numerous 
personalities to visit its installations. 
Katanga will appear to them as an agree- 
able and prosperous country, where the 
European and Congolese populations lead 
a happy life in a harmonious community 
based on mutual respect. 





centrates and precious metals. 


results. 





Profits arising from production of uranium con- 
centrate only represent 1.5 per cent of the working 


In consideration of the probable depletion by 1970 
of the Prince Leopold Mine at Kipushi, which 
supplies the Lubumbashi Smelter, decision has been 
taken to open new mines in the Western area and to 
develop an underground deposit at Kambove. A 


POINTS FROM THE DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


Copper production has reached a new peak with 
234,673 metric tons, against 223,791 tons in 1954. 
Cobalt output of 8,567 metric tons remained at the 
same level as in the previous year. 

By-products are cadmium, germanium, zinc con- 


annually. 


new copper and cobalt electrolytic plant is to be 
erected near the open pit mines in the Western area. 

This programme will very greatly increase the 
need for electric power. 
1.4 billion kWh per year will be available from the 
Le Marinel power station, to be completed in July 
of this year, the study of a new dam and plant on the 
Lualaba river, scheduled for completion by 1965, 
is already on hand. This will bring total electric 
power production to approximately 4 billion kWh 


The Company was also concerned with the welfare 
of its native labour, whose standard of living was 
in constant progress. 


Although an. additional 
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HIGHAMS LIMITED 


MAINTENANCE OF STRONG POSITION 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of Highams Limited was held on July 4th 
in London, Mr Eli Higham (Chairman) 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: 


Your Company has made a profit almost 
identical with that of last year. The result 
reflects the confidence which I have expressed 
in our ability to maintain our strong position 
under highly competitive conditions. 


Our policy of development and plant 
modernisation is fully justifying itself and is 
one that your Board intends to continue. 
This inevitably absorbs from time to time 
a considerable amount of liquid capital. 
However, the Company should make every 
possible endeavour to finance its development 
and improvement out of its own resources. 
After meeting taxation and distributing a 
reasonable dividend, the retained profit has 
to provide the means for all development and 
improvements. Your Board, bearing these 
facts in mind, give the most exacting scrutiny 
to all capital expenditure. 


There is one significant scheme, however, 
which your Board has decided to implement 
in the near future, involving the introduction 
of three shift working at one of the main 
branches of the Group and the installation 
of a certain amount of new plant in the 
finishing section to cope with resulting extra 
production. This should prove beneficial to 
the Company. 


With regard to the future, I see no reason 
why your Company should not maintain its 
position. 


The report was adopted. 


JAMES NELSON LIMITED 


MR A. C. NELSON’S STATEMENT 





The forty-second annual general meeting 
of James Nelson Limited was held on July 
Sth at Nelson, Mr A. C. Nelson, chairman, 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: 


The year under review has been a most 
difficult one from every standpoint, and 
although our Production and turnover have 
been greater than in the previous year, a 
further reduction in margins has adversely 
affected our trading profit. Another con- 
tributory factor to the lower trading profit 
has been the continued demand for low 
single Cotton cloths (which your Group does 
not manufacture), for Lingerie and dress 
wear, a trend of fashion which has seriously 
affected the sales of our fine filament viscose 
rayon fabrics. On the other hand, however, 
there has been an improvement in the sale 
of two-fold poplin shirtings, which no doubt 
is partially due to the change in purchase 
tax during the year. 


Towards the end of the year the capacity 
of our Acetate Rayon Spinning plant was 
appreciably increased and production during 
the year was 10 per cent higher than in 
1954-55. 

The Plant at Lancaster for the production 
of Cellulose Acetate Flake, 6f which we 
are joint owners, has again had a satisfactory 
year of operation. The Subsidiary Company 
in Australia has continued to make profit- 
able progress. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 


the proposed final dividend of 74 per cent 


actual, less tax, on the Ordinary Shares was 
approved. 


THE MUNICIPAL TRUST 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


RIGHTS ISSUE FORESHADOWED 


MR ROBERT ADEANE ON 
DIVIDEND POLICY 


The seventy-sixth annual general meeting 
of The Municipal Trust Company Limited 
was held on June 28th in London. 


Mr Robert Adeane (the chairman) who 
presided, said : 

Ladies and gentlemen,.I am pleased to 
lay before you once again a satisfactory 
Report. 


On the Revenue side the Company 
received £130,200 in Income as against 
£113,500 last year. Expenses, including 
interest paid on Debenture Stock (as 
increased two years ago), have risen by 
£4,000 as against last year. There accord- 
ingly remains, after provision for taxation, 
£55,800 to be dealt with as against £46,500 
a year ago. After providing for the dividend 
on the 5 per cent Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, we recommend a final payment of 
7 per cent on the Ordinary capital—as 
increased by an issue of £70,000 at par in 
July, 1955—making 10 per cent for the year ; 
the balance of £25,300 being added to the 
Carry Forward, bringing that figure to 
£120,000. This is the fifth year in succes- 
sion that 10 per cent has been paid to 
Ordinary Stockholders. 


On the Capital side the valuation of our 
investment at the year end shows a net 
appreciation of 52 per cent as against an 
appreciation of 63 per cent a year ago. 


Some Stockholders have enquired of the 
Board as to why they do not recommend 
an increase in dividend. This is a matter 
which has been given due consideration by 
your Board, who decided to repeat the divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, admittedly a conserva- 
tive decision ; they do, however, intend to 
make an issue of rights at par in the early 
Autumn to all Ordinary Stockholders. 


It will, I think, be of interest to Stock- 
holders to know how this policy of making 
issues at par has affected their interest. The 
holder of £1,000 Ordinary Stock in Tune, 
1950 would have received four issues at par, 
and had he taken up and retained all these 
his holding of £1,000 of Ordinary Stock, 
costing him £1,000 in June, 1950 would now 
amount to a holding of £2,268, costing 
£2,268, amounting to £3,610 at present 
market value of 32s. per stock unit indicat- 
ing a paper profit of £1,350 and during this 
period he would have received 10 per cent 
per annum on his money invested. 


You do not need me to tell you that of 
the economic problems which beset our 
country today, wages demands, _ steel 
shortages, competition from abroad and the 
inroads which are being made into many 
markets which are traditionally British. are 
only some of them. On account of these 
problems it is thus hard to forecast Revenue 
far ahead. I feel, however, that our earnings 
will not be greatly affected as compared with 
last year and I see no difficulty in our main- 
taining the same rate of dividend. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the proposed new Articles of Asso- 
ciation were approved, 
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BRITISH BORNEO 
TIMBER 


PRODUCTION INCREASING 


The annual general meeting of The British 
Borneo Timber Company, Limited, wil! be 
held on July 26th, in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr H. W. Horner, 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


Although output for the year 1955 fell 
short of expectations, the first few months of 
the current year show a substantial and en- 
couraging increase on comparable periods in 
the last few years, despite a spell of particu- 
larly adverse weather. The higher rate of 
current production now attained was 
achieved too late to be reflected in 
the results for the year under review, 
which are disappointing. 

Sawmilling operations are beginning to 
show encouraging results, with the mills 
operating to capacity on a revised pro- 
gramme. The demand from all our estab- 
lished markets for both logs and sawn timber 
continues firm, and prospects for the remain- 
der of this year are promising. 

After crediting the sum estimated at 
£96,100 due from the Government under their 
guarantee of profits, the accounts show a 
profit for the year of £34,944 before charging 
taxation. The guarantee by the British Gov- 
ernment of our profits for a period of three 
years came to an end at June 30, 1955, so 
that we have had the benefit of guaranteed 
profits for half of the year under review. 

The Board recommend a dividend of 8 per 
cent, which will leave £47,301 to be carried 
forward, as compared with £52,069 brought 
forward from last year. This dividend, they 
feel, is justified by encouraging prospects. 


SIAMESE TIN SYNDICATE 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
the Siamese Tin Syndicate, Limited, will be 
held on July 23rd in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated review by the chairman, Mr Robert 
S. G. Scott, for the year 1955: 


The production for the year was 2,685 tons 
of tin concentrates, compared with last year’s 
figure of 1,998 tons. Allowing for the 119 
tons attributable to the newly-acquired 
Renong and Katu companies, there has thus 
been a substantial improvement in produc- 
tion, due first to the fact that both the Ban- 
grin dredges have been operating for the full 
year, and secondly to an improvement in the 
value of the ground treated. 

Although our overall working costs have, 
on balance, been slightly reduced during the 
year, there has been an increase in Thai 
export duty which has rather more than offset 
this. The net cost of production per ton 
metal has therefore risen. The overall 
average price was £705 per ton metal. 

The consolidated net profit for the year 
before taxation at £491,344 was almost double 
the £249,925 earned during 1954, but con- 
siderably more than half of the amount earned 
has had to be set aside for tax. The divi- 
dends paid and proposed account for about 
66 per cent of the balance available. 


Our total reserves at the year-end stood t 
approximately 127,500,000 cubic yards, esti- 
mated to contain some 30,150 tons of tin ore. 
This figure includes some 25,250,000 cubi 
yards of the Bangrin property, the leases 
covering this yardage having now been issued 
Although the search for new areas is unrem!t- 
ting, worthwhile properties are increasingly 
difficult to find. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


RESTRICTION ON FUNDS FOR 
INVESTMENT 


/ORD PIERCY ON THE CREDIT 
| SQUEEZE 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
:he Industrial and Commercial Finance 
Corporation Limited was held on July 4th 
n London, The Right Honourable Lord 
Percy, CBE (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
aurculated statement: 


Advances and investments increased 
during the year ended March 31, 1956, by 
3,570,647, from £28,622,370 to £32,193,017. 
The volume of business attributable to the 
vear, after adjusting for opening and closing 
commitments, was slightly down. Compared 
with business b t in at the beginning 
of the period, £2,289,252 under contract and 
(928.510 on offer (together £3.2 million), 
the amounts carried forward at March 3}, 
1956. were £1,026,160 and £496,250 respec- 
nvely (together £1.5 million), which are the 
owest figures since 1947. 


The gross amount paid out in respect of 
new investments. and advances was 
6,723,583, of which £3,152,935 was found 
‘rom repayments and realisations. 


Revenue was satisfactory, and the profit 
‘or the year before tax was [1,385,815 
£1,291,140). From the balance available 
after tax, £865,966 (£785,776), the directors 
nave recommended the payment of a divi- 
dend a S per cent on the paid-up share 
Capital, 


ICFC AND THE CREDIT 
SQUEEZE 


The Corporation’s operations as a supplier 
{ capital to manufacturers and traders have 
‘hroughout its history been subject to the 
control of the Capital Issues Committee over 
all amounts above £50,000, and, as regards 
amounts under £50,000, the Corporation has 
‘elt it encumbent to follow the lines of the 
dwvectiives by which the operations of the 
CIC have been guided. 

In the present constriction of credit, the 
\arporation may be said to be subject to a 
double squeeze: on the one hand the tight- 





ened conirol of investment and borrowing 
by the Capital Issues Committee and the 
extension of this control to all amounts above 
£10,000 ; on the other hand, a restriction by 
the shareholders on the provision of re- 
sources, the effect of which is that the 
Corporation has been relying since May, 
1955, upon repayments and realisations as 
its chief means for financing new business. 
Apart from an interval of a few months in 
the Autumn of 1955, the Corporation found 
it possible in this way to undertake a 
moderate amount of business. 


Applications came forward in good 
numbers and quality in the latter part of 1954 
and the early part of 1955 as the result of a 
welcome revival of capital investment in the 
ranges of industry with which we are chiefly 
concerned. As the turn of the credit screw 
proceeded, we took steps to select rigidly even 
among propositions of a highly eligible kind. 
These measures and our enforced inactivity 
in the Autumn of 1955 had the effect of 
reducing the flow of business. But sound 
and interesting propositions have been 


deterrent. 


numerous and we cannot but regret that 
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funds and in some cases CIC consent have 


for many of them, not been available. 
The requirement for consent to issues 


above £10,000 and up to £50,000 is one that 


should be cancelled promptly when circum- 
stances permit, as the form-filling and the 
inevitable administrative delays are highly 
Where firms can spend their own 
money no question of CIC consent arises. 
Thus it is new concerns, and rapidly expand- 
ing concerns requiring external finance, which 
are chiefly affected, and these include some 


of the most enterprising elements in the 


economy. About 21 per cent (144) of the 
concerns financed by ICFC during the past 
eleven years did not exist before 1938. About 
15 per cent are entirely postwar ventures. 

I referred last year to the opening of a 
branch at Leicester linked with the Birming- 
ham office, and another in Leeds linked with 
the Manchester office. Both these are now 
working. The Scottish branch under Mr 
Andrew Allan continues to make progress 
and we increased our business in Scotland 
last year by an appreciable amount. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





CITY OF LONDON 
REAL PROPERTY 
COMPANY LIMITED 


UNREASONABLE BUILDING 
COSTS 


The Annual General Meeting of The City 
of London Real Property Company, Limited, 
was held on July 2nd in London. 


Mr Edmund Howard, FRICS (Chairman 
and Managing Director), in the course of his 
speech, said: Gross Rents and Service 
Charges amount to £1,946,960, an increase 
of £104,530 over last year, and is largely 
accounted for by the completion of the 
new buildings, No. 13, Fenchurch Avenue, 


and Nos. 2-5, Fen Court and No. l, 
Seething Lane. After providing for Out- 
goings, the balance remaining amounts 


to £1,373,735, as compared with £1,320,428 
last year. 

The directors recommend that the final 
dividend be 6} per cent on the Ordinary 
Stock, making a total of 9} per cent for the 
year. To those holders of Ordinary Stock 
who retained the Preference Shares allotted 
to them in September last, this is the equiva- 
lent of 10; per cent, against 10 per cent for 
the year to April, 1955. 


For several years I have drawn attention 


to the alarming rise in building costs, and 
the position has continued to deteriorate. 
Building costs have, in fact, become un- 
reasonable, and the rise im costs greatly 
exceeds the corresponding increases in rent. 
The accelerated rate of increase in building 
costs during the last eighteen months is most 
serious. These costs still continue to rise and, 
since entering into the contract for No. 125- 
135, Fenchurch Street, in September, 1955, 
the increases on Sand, Shingle, Portland 
Stone, Timber, Steel, Sheet Lead and Labour 
Rates have brought the price during this 
very short time from 7s 7}d. to more than 
8s. per cubic foot. 


I should like to emphasise the increase in 
cost of Structural Steelwork from £18 per 
ton in 1939 to £81 Is. 8d. per ton today, an 
increase of 350 per cent. The Monopolies 
and_-— Restrictive Practices .Cormmission 
approached your company in February of 
this year with a request for evidence for their 
Inquiry into Steel Frames for Buildings, 
which evidence was submitted. I understand 
that it is proposed under the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Bill to allocate this subject 
to the Court. 


It is our regrettable experience that, when 
we ask for tenders, identical prices for Steel- 
work are usually submitted by all contractors. 
In my view, competitive tendering must be 
fully restored if the rise in building costs 
is to be checked. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





APPOINTMENTS 


LUNISERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, Department of Estate 

Management. —A’ vited for two posts of 
Assistant in Research 1, 1956, or as soon 
*s possible thereafter, stipend £500-£700. 
vbiect to certain variations. nsionable children’s 
allowances. Applicants must either an honours 
degree in Economics, . Beonomic History, Agricul- 
ural Economics, of Law with a high-class 


i or a 

n Estatc Management, Those appointed will be required 

© underiake research in onomic, legal and social 

Problems related to the ownerslip. tenure and development 

of land Further of duties and stipend from 

eetany Board Estate ement, 74 Trumpington 
a3 


ambridge, to whom a@ 
not later than July 20, 1956. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


tions should be sent 


OMPANY SECRETARY required immediately by 

Group of Companies (Private) situated in London 
with important overseas associations engaged in pharma- 
ceutical industry Must be Member of C.LS. and a Law 
Degree would be an advantage Must be aged between 
45 and 52 ‘ 

In addition to normal statutory responsibilities, com- 
prehensive cxperience necessary in drafting foreign agency 
contracts, patent and trade mark royalty contracts. 
tenancy agreements and various inter-company agreements 
together with experience in handling trade mark and 

tent matters. : 

Pe ust be suitable calibre for eventual appointment to 
Board of Directors Non-contributory pension scheme 
Commencing salary £1,750 to £2,000 according to qualifica- 
tions and expericnce Apply Box 46! 

NVESTMENT research department of a substantial 

firm of stockbrokers has 2a! a = 

; i F pessfu toc xc 
wishing to make a succ bt 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE B.SC. 


(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two cxaminations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 


Moderate fees: insta mts. Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925. 
Prospectus from C. D. er, ». LL.D... Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD s 
ISCERNING INDIVIDUALISTS. Accommodation 
available elegant GREYSTOKE HOTEL, Canford 
Cliffs 77256. 
LOOMY GUITARISTS! Put fire in your flamenco 
with a glass of Duff Gordon's EL CID Amontillado 
Sherry. Gildg your grace notes. Fillips your fingering. 
Improves your Ole. — : sina’ Lt OR ai. 
z EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 





; alifications a : ; . 4 —. 

A well-kon tuated Salary determined by qua for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
On the outskives a ag Ff A an mXECUTIVE- branch and area manager British overseas Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, Export, Com- 
“*pericned Research in their Market Research “hank, Middle East, requires responsible progressivé mercial, General Certificate of Education, ete. Also 
Department. Essential rements are wide experience ition, based in U.K., for family reasons Qualified many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
" consumer research met either in industry or in ronoanics commercial law, accountancy.—Box_ 453 subjects —Write today for — ocere ae = 
a ps one {a sepere ~ane, aw isa — appoint: HE National Trade Association, waich sdvesised acntictes aa or subjects in which interested, to 

and initia rting salary w asses: on q m- soo OB . Executive under ox No ‘ . 
vee) i dyeAberience offered. | All applications will (pe vacancy Jyuine 16, 1956, thanks all those who were METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
details of experience eee ‘They should be good enough to apply for the post, which has no or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London, E.C.4. 
hesed to: Market Restarch Director, Box 454 filed. ge — 
ist: ir SuDscrip 

The Economist: Annual Air ee 
Australia - £8.53 (sterling) Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. Iran : £6 Iraq : £6 Le ae mg .< yt 4 S. poutaas yr indies : £7.15s. 
Canada $21.50 or £7.14s Gibraltar, Maia : on ite Israel : ~ Pakistan : £6 Union of S. Afric : £5.10s. 
tom: ae indie & Cayton : £6 Malaya : £6 15s Rhodesia (N. & S.): £5 I@s USA. : $21.50 oF £7.14s. 
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be After World War II the C.Z.C. group 
tonite decided on a 10-year expansion programme 
+ iF to double the combined output of its two 
: lead-zinc-silver mines at Broken Hill. To meet 
3 the upsurge of demand for electrical power 
+ a} and compressed air for the few developments, 


oe A C.Z.C. built a generating station at the mines 
equipped with Nordberg Diesels. 
The original planned output has teen exceeded 
; and the diesels of Southern Power represent a 
id substantial contribution to the progress of C.Z.C. in 
supplying lead and zinc for the industrial expansion 
of the world. 





Part of the generating 

. station of Southern Power 
3 | Corporation at 
Broken Hill, 

New South Wales, 


i THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 


; 4 37 DOVER ST., LONDON W.1 * 95 COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE C.1 * 360 St. JAMES ST., WEST MONTREAL, 1 








